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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The E Fditor, having accidentally met 45 
manuſcript of the following work, while in the 
poſſeſſion of the fair author's friend, acknow- 
ledges himſelf to have been fo ſtruck with its 
unaffected merit, that he applied for permiſſion 
to commit it to the preſs; and is happy in 
having ſucceeded in his application. He is © 


opinion, that ſo long as virtuous principles re- 
ceive additional charms from the pen of youth 


and beauty, — ſo long as intereſting and pathetic 
ſcenes can affect the human heart,—fo long 


does he think this excellent novel will receive 


the general approbation of the ae 
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Ia the month of Auguſt, 1 arrived at 
Barnhurſt Caſtle, with a letter which he deſired 
might be inſtantly delivered to his grace the duke 
of Clevedon, as it contained matters of importance 
to him. It was - accordingly conveyed to his 
grace, who was at qinner with a large party _- 
his two ſons the ma 8 of Huntley and lord | > _ 
| Charles, Sidney. - "yp N 
On — the letter, the duke tumed 8 
and his countenance expreſſed an emotion of the 
deepeſt concern. He had no ſooner made an end + 
of it, than he apologized; to the company fort 
Aeaving them, but that a, dying friend requeſted 14 + | 
8 his ver X the diſtance, of thirty miles. He 8 
then ordered his carriage to be got ready in a 
moment, and, having -defired. lord Huntley 10 
ſupply his place, went up do the dutcheſs while * =— 
bis orders were obeyed. _ Liloofs./confined her 1 3 
grace to her dreſſing 3 and, * 2 ſhort, + 4 
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ho ſat weeping by her ſide, ſhe ſaid, “ Apptoach, 
my child, and let me preſent you to your only 


5 SE LENA, 


conference, he threw himſelf into his chaiſe, 
bidding the ſervant take the road to D—, where 
he arrived late in the evening, and ſtopped at 
the door of a ſmall but elegant houſe in that 
village. No ſooner was his arrival announced, 
than an old female ſervant attended. Is your 
miſtreſs alive?” ſaid the duke in a mournful 
accent. She is, my lord,“ replied ſhe, © and 
yet lingers to behold your grace.” © Thank 
Heaven!“ anſwered he; “conduct me to her, that 

I may receive her laſt injunQtions, and view her 
once again ere life has forſaken her.” As he 
ſpoke he aſcended to the apartment of his expiring 
friend : he found her, with an anxious impatience 
for his approach, ſtretched on the bed of death. 
“ You are come, my lord,“ ſaid ſhe, in a voice 

_ rendered feeble by weaknels, you are come juſt in 
time to make the laſt moments of a fond mother 
Calm and peaceful.“ He drew near the bed, but 
words were denied him, for a fhort period grief 


ſeemed to check his utterance : he took the hand 


Which ſhe had extended to welcome him, and 
preſſed it to his heart: and is it thus only we are 
to meet!” cried he in a voice of ſorrow, © am I 
to behold you but a moment, and yo more!“ 
% Alas! my lord,“ replied ſhe, © the awful ſcene is 


"cloſing, and ſhortly 1 ſhall be no more; but, for 
my child, my beloved Helena, I crave your kind 


4 


'prote&tion : then, turning o a female form 


protector.“ The young Helena was overcome 
Vith emotion; and the duke in the gentleſt terms 
z flured her of his everlaſting regard. May 
„„ HET GE” * f Heaven, 
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Heaven,” ſaid he, * forſake' me in the hour of 
death, if I neglect the ſacred charge you commit 
to me; I will cheriſh her with my beſt care.” 
« Retire for a moment, my love,” ſaid the dying 
parent, * and compoſe your ſpirits, if poſſible, 
while I fay 4 few words to the duke.” Helena 
withdrew; and ſhe purſued her diſcourſe to BE 
roving ang" attentive friend. | IE 
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kl 1 1 bond, ſaid the dying lady; * 


chen weep over the victim of aft ill-fated oaſſion f 


but 1 mean not to complainz' the moment of 
diſſolution is at hand, and I am about to appear 
before that God whoſe attribute is mercy; I truſt! 
then, that, as my repentance is ſincere, it will - 
be accepted as an atonement for all my faults, 
blot but one guilty action from my liſe, and the 
reſt of it has been ſpent in an humble endeavour 
to fulfil the duties of my ſtation : let Helena find 
a protector, where her mother was forbid to ac- 
cept one —let her, my lord, experience your 
affectionate ſupport againſt an unfeeling and a 
dangerous world; you will find her, I truſt, 
worthy your regard, bleſſed with native inno- 
cence, and of a diſpoſition to vepay the attentions 
of 'a benevolent . friendſhip with ſweetneſs and 
gratitude z the dutcheſs is rolleſſed of that winning 
B 2 | feaſibility: 


4 H EF E N N 
ſenſibility and that gentleneſs, of manners, Which 
cannot fail of endearing her to all horn ſne thinks 
worthy her eſteem. and notice, to ber virtues, 
aben,, I commend, my Helena, as well as to the 
powerful protection of your. grace.” — 1777 
wretchedneſs purſue me,” rep'ied the duke, * 5 l Ido 
not prove my affecion ſincere, for her t too charm- 
ing and unhappy mother, by every act of parental 
fondpeſs for her lovely daughter! Oh! my 
friend,” continued he, © in the grave only every 
anxious, agonizing. care will be forgotten, toge- 
ther with every tender remembrance; you go to 
enjoy the heaven you have deſerved. —* 1 go, in- 
deed,“ anſwered ſhe, . to appear heſore that throne, 
where the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be revealed, 
to receive a juſt, but merciful ſentence ; . die 
xontented; to ledve my child, my, Helena, to, your 
care: let me once more embrace her, and then L 
ſhall reſt for ever l Farewell, my lord; may the 
Father of- Mercies bleſs and preſerve you, and all 
- that are dear to you | This ſmall, packet conta ins a 
Mort account of myſelf, interwoven with ſome 
diſtreſſing and painful events; give. it to > Helens 
whey you _ Jeet: eri 209 ut JO 
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XAELENA was now ſummoned to receive the 
Mleſſing of her expiring mother. My beloved 
id, IG ſhe to her weeping daughter, my 


g ſuppoit 
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N againſt the corroding eſſects of ſorrow? 
8 the ws ese of many a heavy, weary: hour, 
, acheu may the peace of heaven dwell for ever 
5 with you r the angels ot innocence and purity 
y. | watch over and gbard the life of my Helena from 
0 guilt, "diſappointment, and 7 oY may-her days be 
75 crowned with the happy fruits of virtue and in- 
1 tegrity, and def n a glorious: change. to a 
* better life.“ = ; 

y Thus, in an anxious prayer for e Gin 6f 
— her child; did this affectionate parent ſigh out her 
0 


laſt breuthz and- quit this ſcene of ſortow and diſ- 
j- appointment: ſhe "ſunk into the arms of her 
b, daughter, and ceaſed to exiſt. Helena was ineon- 
!, ſolable; ſhe preſſed the lifeleſs body of her mother 
ie to her beating heart, ſhe claſped her arms round 
Ir the loved form, which had, while aniwated, be- 
1 ſtowed the fondeſt careſſes on her; ſhe continued 
le for ſome time in all the agony of grief;-tHll- nature, 
_ exhalilted"witti: tRe 'urraſual ſtruggle⸗ ſunk into | in- 
ſenſibility. - The duke gave orders to have her 
conveyed to her own apartment, where wh ; 
means was tried to reſtore her to life, and to ſooth. 
her ſpirits to a more compoſed ſtate; but it wass 
not to be expected that ſo great and recent a mis- 
fortune, and the juſt ſorrow it had « oned, 
would ceaſe to occupy the thoughts, or haraſs the 
. feelings of Helena; ſhe continued violently to 
*F lament her loſs, and re painful emotions 

| of both mind and body. | 

The duke ſhed the tears of) el cobcern : 

| over. the remains of her, to whoſe laſt accents he 
he | had attended with a pioùs reſpect to all they had 
ed emoined, and contemplated with a mournful re- 
ny ſiß nation the „ fate of mortality, * 
21t * ö 0 
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of a being ſo much valued, from which neither 
. Tiches, honors, nor beauty, (poſſeſſions highly 
prized, and anxiouſly preſerved) can reſcue us. 
From this ſilent, ſolemn view of death, he turned 
to pay the ſocial duties of life, to contribute to the 
reſtoration both of the health and ſerenity of his 
ward, who, after a diſturbed and ſleepleſs night, 
had ariſen, in order to ſeek the arbiter of her 
"future fate. Overwhelmed with ſorrow, ſhe 
entered the dreſſing- room where ſhe had been ac- 
euſtomed to meet maternal tenderneſs ; now a 
dull vacuity augmented her ſadneſs; ſne ſat down 
and indulged her tears. The duke ſoon joined 
her; but 5 * her abſorbed in her own afflic- 
tions, he Coats ſeated himſelf, feeling too great 
a reverence for her filial piety ana ſorrow, to 
break in upon it with unmeaning conſolation.; his 
feelings were too delicate, and his ſentiments too 
juſt, to offer * coldneſs of argument to a pute 

and rational tribute, paid to the memory of an 
indulgent parent by a virtuous * „ eien 
child. 

When' the ficſt violence of her emotion had 
ſubſided, Helena looked up, While her face pro- 
| claims n diſtreſs. The duke gazed on 
her with ag air of tender pity; be took her hand, 
and, with alf the gentleneſs of a benevolent ſenſi» 
bility, ſpoke peace to her, I will give you,“ 
cried he, “ to the arms of one whoſe virtues and. 
whoſe tenderneſs will ſupply the place of her you 
have loſt : the dutcheſs of Clevedon is formed by 
nature to adminiſter comfort to every Moe, to 
alleviate every misfortune, and to pour the balm 
of ſympathy into every wound; you will find her 


all your fondeſt expectations can paint, and 1 
as 
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has promiſed to be a mother to my Helena; I too 
will be a kind and indulgent father, and with us 
you ſhall learn to forget all your griefs: reſt your 
hopes of happineſs on my power and inclination to 
ſerve you; and, be aſſured, you ſhall not be diſ- 
appointed. ”” Helena liſtened with a grateful at- 
tention to her kind guardian, expreſſed her lively 
ſenſe of his goodneſs, and felt ſomewhat relieved 
by his ſoothing care of her. But her grief was 
not to be ſubdued in a moment; the lenient hand 


of time, alone, heals wounds inflicted by ſuch 


a melancholy, though natural privation of en- 
dearing intercourſe. Helena had never felt the 
baleful influence of misfortune, till the hour 
which robbed her of her mother; for ſhe had 


never known any other relation, whoſe death 


might have called forth her ſorrow ; ſhe had ſpent 
her days in the boſom of retirement, moving in a 
very confined circle of innocent ſociety, bleſſed 
with the approbation of ſurrounding friends. | 
The duke, who was no ſtranger to the human 
heart, knew that time, a change of ſcene and 
objects, would work more towards a reſtoration 
of her tranquillity than all he could urge ; there- 
fore left her at liberty to indulge herſelf in all the 
luxury of grief, till after the laſt ſolemnzrites had 
been paid to her deceaſed parent, and ſhe was 
conſigned to her native duſt. In the mean time 


he ſettled all the affairs of the family, rewarded 


thoſe domeſtics whoſe ſervices could be no longer 
uſeful, and engaged the foſter · ſiſter of Helena to 

attend upon her, having fixed her old and faithful 

nurſe in a ſmall. habitation of her own chuſing. 


"CHAP. 
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Ham, had been r apprized of the 
duke*s intention to introduce her as a conſtant 
reſident, for the future, of his own family, and 
that her final departure from the village of D 
was to take place immediately after * funeral of 
her mother. She diſpatched a meſſenger with 
the tidings of her misfortune, and a requeſt to ſee 
the friend of infancy and the choſen companion of 
her riper age. Maria obeyed the melancholy 
mandate of friendſhip, flew to conſole her dear 
Helena, and agreed' to ſpend thoſe days with her, 
which were yet allotted” for her refidence in D—. 
On the boſom of her youthful friend, ſhe cried 
without reſtraint, poured out all her woe, and 
from her ſhe received ſuch conſolation as inno- 
cence and virtue could beſtow. 

The day at ſength arrived on which Helena 
was to bid adieu to her peaceful, native home, to 
the dear joys of early friendiÞip, and the leſs ex- 
alted rank in which ſhe had hitherto moved. 
She exchanged with Maria a faithful promiſe” to 
cheriſh and remember, while abſent, the ſame 
lively regard which animated both when together; + 
| ſhe gave each domeſtic a proof of eſteem for their 
fidelity, and depoſited in the hands of her friend 
a ſum to be diſtributed amongſt thoſe poor neigh- 
bours, who had beenaccuſtomed to feel the benevo- 
lence of hers and her mother's ſpirit. Maria then, 


after many farewels, and having ſhed the tears of 
ſy 1 


H. EK IL. E N A. 9 
ſympathy on the boſom of Helena, threw herſelf 


into her father's carriage which waited to convex 


her home, while the more ſplendid equipage of 
the duke drew up to bear Helena to her new and 
magnificent habitation. Her fellow-traveller did 
all in his power to keep up her ſpirits, on the 


change ſne was about to experience; and, in the 8 


courſe of their ſhort journey, diſcovered qualities 
in his ward, which did honor to both her head and 
heart: ſhe exetted- herſelf that ſne might not ap- 
pear ungrateful to her companion, for the efforts 
he made to amuſe and chear. They travelled 
with an attention to her health, which had ſcarcely 
recovered the ſhock ſo lately received, and reached 
' Barnhueſt: Caſtle about ſix in the evening, to 
which place Helena was welcomed with every 
mark of; zn een A its alt 1 
nn lord. F 88 
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Tar. extreme _— — A of the fair 

orphan, together with the moſt touching air of 
melancholy. {ſpread over her, whole appearance, 
rendered her an object of pity and admiration. 
Her ligbt auhurn hair fell in ringlets on her, deep 


moutning habit, and contributed to make her 5 


figure peculiarly. intereſting; The duke, taking 
ber hand, led her to the dutcheſs. She wiped the 
ung tear from her eye, and reed herſelf 

7 9 3 to yrs 
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| pd. 
to behold one who was to ſupply the place of her 
dear indulgent mother. In a few moments ſhe 
found herſelf in the preſence of the moſt engaging” 
figure ſhe had ever ſeen. The dutcheſs roſe from 
a ſopha to receive her, and the tendereſt benevo- 
lence played on her features, which, with a com- 
plexion faded only by ſickneſs, yet proclaimed its 
priſtine beauty and delicacy: . Receive this child, 
madam,” faid the duke, with your wonted 
goodneſs ; it is ſhe ſor whom I beſpoke your favour 
and protection.“ * Moſt willingly,” replied the 
dutcheſs ; © your grace's recommendation is always 
ſufficient, but here it is almoſt unneceſſary; for 
the countenance of your fair friend creates a pow- 
erful prepoſſeſſion in her favour :- come,” continued 
ſhe, taking the hand of Helena, © let me intreat 
you to feel yourſelf at home, and conſider me as 
one happy to contribute to your eaſe and plea- 
ſure.“ Helena, covered with the bluſh of timi- 
dity, returned ſuch expreſſions as naturally flow 
from a grateful temper.” © I am much indebted 
to you,“ ſaid her grace to the duke, “for 
providing me with a companion who promiſes me 
a delightful relief from reffections on that unplea- 
{ant ſtate of confinement which my health fre- 
quently requires ; not that I either wiſh or intend 
to bury my youthful companion in a ſick room; 
the enjoyment of thoſe elegant pleaſures we ſhall 
be able to procure, will I hope give an [agreeable , 
variety to the ſcene. Where are my ſons,” ' 
aſked the duke, ſhalt I not fee them?“ „I pre- 
vailed upon them, and Mr. Nowel, to take a ride,“ 
replied the dutcheſs, “ as I thought it would be 
leſs diſagreeable to Miſs Sidney if I received her 
alone, as we were all ſtrangers to her; my 
| | 24 mu 
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mult tell you, that my companions have exerted 


all their powers of entertainment to amuſe me in 


our abſence ; they have alternately read, ſung, 
played, and converſed, and, by the amiable tem- 
pers they poſſeſs, have rendered themſelves equal! y 
the objects of my affeQion.”” “This harmony, 
anſwered the duke, © conſtitutes the greateſt felicity 
of my life; may it ever continue.“ The dutcheſs 
then rang for tea, ſaying, „it was time the tra- 
vellers ſhould have ſome refreſhment after their 
journey.” As ſoon as the ſervants had obeyed her 
orders, lord Charles entered the room; he was a 
blooming youth, of about eighteen, freſh as the 


opening morn, gay as the ſeafon of his life, with 
a mien open and noble as his birth; his eye was 


fixed, not rudely, on the beauteous ſtranger, while 
he addreſſed himſelf to the duke. My dear boy, 


ſaid his father, „you're well encountered, I re- 
joice to ſee you; but where is your brother and 
Mr. Nowel ?”? The queſtion was ſcarcely aſked, 


and not anſwered, ere they appeared. Lord 


Huntley, the ſon of a former marriage, and 


feveral years older than lord Charles, was 
Tall as the pine amidft inferior trees, 


i d 
P « 
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« With all the bending oziers pliant care“? 


His ride had diſhevelled his hair, and printed his“ 
cheek with the vivid glow of health, his dark 
hazel eyes betrayed the movements of his foul, . 


and: his voice broke on the ears with ſounds of the 
fulleſt melody. When he had ſpoken. to the duke, 


he turned to the dutcheſs and ſaid, „ will, you, 
madam, do me the favour of introducing me 10 
your friend?“ —* Moſt certainly, my dear Henry, 


replied ſhe, and J hope my ſweet Helena u 


become dear as a ſiſter to you, for ſhe is my 
adopted 


3 
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adopted daughter.“ Helena bluſhed, and lord 
Huntley anſwered, © if Miſs Sidney will permit 
me to aſſume the relationſhip you promiſe me, I 
ſhall be moſt happy.” „ think,” returned the 
dutchefs ſmiling, * I ſhall find no great difficulty 
in forming that bond of friendſhip between two 
ſo dear to me.” Helena replied, “your grace 
and lord ones do me honor, but I know not 
how I ſhall diſcharge the duties of a ſiſter, never 
having been bleffed with fo intereſting a con- 
nexion.” „I will anſwer for your performing 
every duty with grace and propriety,” ſaid lord 
Huntley, whoſe countenance bore teſtimony to the 
truth and fincerity of his expreſſions. Am l,“ 
cried ford Charles, to be excluded from my 
ſhare of ſiſterly affection? I ſhall certainly quarrel 
with you,” continued he to Helena, the moment 
we become acquainted, if you do not diſtribute 
your regard equally.” Helena, with the ſmile of 
pleaſure, anſwered his threat, with all the modeſty 
of unaſſuming gentleneſs ; and before the clofe of 
the evening, found herſelf more acquainted with 
every individual of the family, than ſhe could 
have ſuppoſed a month would have accompliſhed. 
Mr. 'Nowel, jord Chartes's tutor, was a well-bred, 
ſenſible map, and treated with that reſpect and 
attention which was due to him as a gentleman, 
and à man whoſe learning and abilities had ren- 
dered the ſupports of an antient and noble houſe, ' « 
an ornament to their family, country, and ſituation. 
Helena was entertained and improved by his con- 
verſation, and gratified by his attention; and her 
mind -and underſtanding being naturally ſuperior, 
and enlarged by a careful education, rendered her | 
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capable of receiving and profiting by the ſociety 
and precepts of a family, in all e am- 
able. 


AF ů VB 


Wurd the hour of ſeparation arrived for 
that night, the dutchefs turning to Helena ſaid: 
« Come, my dear, we will leave the men to 
ſettle the national affairs by themſelves, and I will 
conduct you to an apartment you are from this 
moment to look upon as your own; it ſhall be 
facred to your uſe, and whenever you wiſh to 
avoid company, you may be perfectly retired 
there.” Helena, after the uſual compliments on 
parting, followed to her new lodging, which was 
in the ſame gallery with the apartment of the 
dutcheſs. The firſt was an elegant dreſſing-room, 
furniſhed with great tafte : here ſhe found books, 
muſic, implements for drawing, writing,  &c. 
her bed- chamber was through 1t, and here her 
accommodation had been equally regarded. The 
dutcheſs then wiſhing her good night, told her ſhe 
might either have her breakfaſt in her own dreſſing- 
toom, or join the party in the W A krrf at 
ten o'clock. 

Helena, when alone, had leifore't high reflect on 
the happineſs of her ſituation; and, while ſne 
ſtill continued to lament and revęre the memory 
of her mother, ſhe felt grateful to heaven, which 
had placed her in a family whoſe virtues,” rather 

than 
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than their rank, commanded her reſpeQ ; her 
youthful heart, warmed by a kindneſs ſo ſalutary, 
admitted no doubt of a worthineſs ſo conſpicuous ; 
and, though time could have given her as yet no 
right to pronounce on characters ſo new to her, 
the energy of youth ſupplied the place of expe- 
rience, and gratitude prompted her to beſtow her 
eſteem where ſo much benevolence, and more 
than politeneſs, ſeemed juſtly to demand it. Ina 
few minutes ſhe diſmiſſed her maid, and cloſed 
her eyes in a peaceful {lumber ; and her adive and 

innocent imagination conveyed her on the wings 
of fancy to bliſsful and flowery regions, and where 


the hopes for the future, and refleCtions on the 
paſty: were akke _ | 


* | 
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1 eight Holand 3 on opening the 
ſhutters, diſcovered that her room commanded an 
extenſive proſpect of the country, and immediately 
overlooked the park and plantations, where art 
and nature had happily: united to enrich and beau- 
tify the ſcene; and at a ſmall, diſtance ſhe diſ- 
covered, through the trees, a row of neat white 
cottages, which from their ſituation muſt belong 
to the Caſtle. The manſion, ſhe was now an in- 
habitant of, was 1 and magnificent; though 


not modern, and all around it proclaimed the 


Irverality. and extenſive poſſeſſions of the owner. 
By 
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By the time Helena bad aſſiſted her maid to un- 
pack her cloaths, and ſhe had equipped herſelf, it 
was paſt nine; ſhe therefore bent her way to the 
breakfaſt parlour, which ſhe found empty, but all 
appeared prepared for its ſoon being occupied; ſhe 
took up a book that was on the table, to amuſe 
herſelf till ſome one ſhould approach, but ſhe had: 
ſcarcely turned over two leaves ere lord Charles 
entered, exclaiming, © good morrow to my ſweet 
ſiſter, you look like the bright goddeſs ef day: 
emerging from a cloud; I ſhalF* continued he, 
& be much mortified if I find you have long been 
here by yourſelf ; I ſhould have deſerted the an- 
tients to converſe with modern beauties, and left 
Mr. Nowel to-_ ſtudy by himſelf, eould I have 
gueſſed who was in the pariour : has Huntley 
been here? but no, tis impoſſible, though he is: 
a melancholy jaques, he never would have left 
your ſociety for a ſolitary ramble.” Lord 
Huntley has not been here ſince I'came into the: 
room,” replied Helena, but I have not been 
quite alone, my lord,“ ſaid:ſhe, holding up the 
book. I could burn that book, anſwered lord 
Charles, “ for its inſenſibility of the happineſs: 
conferred upon it; pray throw it aſide, and make 
a book of me; you can't think what a fund of 
entertainment you will find in me, and you can 
have no idea of the pleaſure you will beſtow;”? 
Helena laughed while lord Charles diſplayed his 
humoured gaiety, and in the midſt of his 
lively airs lord Huntly came in.“ What, Charles, 


are you playing monkey tricks to charm Miſs 
Sidney?“ -“! your lordſhip's moſt obedient,” ſaid 
his brother, bowing affectedly; ** Your cold for- 
mality wilt much more effeQually, charm her 
Ene 5 | without 
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without doubt; ſhe is my ſweet. litile ſiſter 
Helena, and if you come with a long face and 
profound reſpect, hoping Miſs Sidney is well, 1 
hall do no ſuch thing I can aſſure you; I believe 
it will be ſome time before ſhe recovers the ſnock 
of your frigidity.” Lord Huntley ſmiled, and 
addrefling himſelf to ; Helens; ſaid, you ſee how 
ſoon we take advantage of your condeſcenſion; 
but I intreat you not to think me quite ſo mad as 
rhis young gentleman; I ſhall, I aſſure you, be 
much eaſier reproved, when too familiar, a gentle 
admonition will be {ufficient ; but I may, without 
incurring the imputation of formality, venture to 
- Inquire after your health, I ſhall be happy to 
have a confirmation from your own mouth of the 
hopes your looks give me, that you are well.” 
Helena/ anſwered theſe enquiries as they deſerved, 
and immediately after the duke and dutchefs joined 
the party, and took their places at the breakfaſt _ 
table, ere I was 11 to rüde, | 
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Wars EN breaklaſt was ber, the dutcheſs, 
turning to Helena, aſked her, if ſhe! had any ob- 
jection to take a ride with her; but deſired, if it 
was not perfectiy what ſhe liked, that ſhe would 
not go 'out of compliment. Helena anſwered, 
that ſhe ſhould not deſert a ſociety where he | 
was ſo happy, when permitted to continue in it, 
18111 and 
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and prepared to attend the dutcheſs, who had 


ordered her carriage; the gentlemen's horſes being 
alſo ready, they ſeparated for the morning. The 


dutcheſs and Helena proceeded to the White 


cottages, where a ſchool was ſupported by the 


former, and a comfortable aſylum afforded the 


aged and infirm a calm retreat from poverty and 
diſtreſs : their kind and excellent patroneſs encou- 
raged the induſtry of the young, and protected 
the old from neglect, rendering each ſeaſon of 
life happy by her bounty and well-directed atten- 
tion. When this daily viſit was paid, they again 
got into the carriage, and the dutcheſs ordered 
her attendants to drive round the grounds home. 
In the courſe of this ride, Helena was confirmed 
in the opinion ſhe had formed of the virtues and 
underſtanding of her companion, whoſe manners 
were thoſe adopted by a refined and elegant mind 
in an intercourſe with the polite. world; and 
while ſhe had carefully giwen the higheſt poliſh to 


qualities of the moſt valuable kind, and added 


grace and dignity to a perſon naturally engaging, 
ſhe had cultivated the virtues heaven had im- 
planted in her boſom with the utmoſt diligence z 
and at the moment that ſhe pre ſented a woman of 
the firſt rank, and of the moſt finiſhed addreſs, 
the eye of a ſtranger might diſcover the benignant 
ſpirit of truth and benevolence. On this model 
of human perfection, Helena formed her oh 
character; and in every ſtage of life ſhe proved; 
that ſhe had not been miſtaken" in her choice, or 
incapable of copyirg the good example before 
her; it was from a laudable ambition to reſemble 
the ſhining virtues of her friend, that ſhe was 
enabled to perform the difficult taſk- aſſigned her; 


and 


— — 
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and conduQ herſelf with a becoming dignity and 
reſignation through the many changes ſhe was 
doomed to experience: from her ſhe caught the 
fleady, conſtant, pure, and holy flame of religion, 
as free from the enthuſiaſm of a fanatic, as the 
languor of indifference ; and as it regulated her 
actions it ſhone with mild luſtre, and gave ſtability 
and conſiſtency to her character. 

On their return home, Helena accompanied the 
dutcheſs into her dreſſing- room, where they read 
till it was time to dreſs for dinner. When the 
Whole family were again aſſembled, a chearful- 
neſs, without levity, marked the fleeting hours; 
and ſo much were they pleaſed with each other, 
that the gentlemen defired an early ſummons to 
the tea-table, till which time the dutcheſs and 
Helena were left to converſe. The modeſty and 
ſenſe which diſplayed themſelves in the latter, in- 
ſpired her noble friend with an affectionate regard 
for her; there was a natural propriety in all her 
reflexions which ſtamped them with weight, and 
a ſimple elegance in all ſhe ſaid and did, that ſpoke 
the purity 'of her mind and ſentiments much 
more than the moſt ſtudied addreſs, while a col- 
leted ſteadinefs of temper was blended with ſo 
much gentleneſs, that the approbation and eſteem 
of thoſe who knew her could not be withheld 
from her; and nature ſeemed to have formed her, 
zn all reſpects, to ſhew the world that her ſimple 
charms can ſurpaſs the powers of art, affectation, 
or any and every adventitious aid; that native 
truth and elegance will always riſe ſuperior “ to 
faſhion's pert tricks, and all the poor parade of 


taudry dreſs,” which her votaries en ee for 


nature's modeſt taſte. 
E HAP. 
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Wurs tea was announced, the duke, his 
fons, and Mr. Nowel, entered the ſaloon; Helena 
| took the office of tea-maker on herſelf, and the 
ſervants were difmiſſed, to baniſh form. When 
this repaſt was at an end, a walk was propoſed, 
and all but the dutcheſs ſallied forth: the duke 
charged his ſons to be careful of Helena, and not 
fatigue her; he then ſet out with Mr. Nowel, to 
take a ſtrole, and left the young party to them- 
felves. Lord Charles replied to his father's cau- 
tion, “ don't fear, my lord, we will conduct our 
fiſter to flowery paths alone, and reſtore her ſafe — 
I' anſwer for both Huntley and myſelf ; but pray, 
Harry, why don't you let us hear what gallant 
and ſmart things you can ſay on this occaſion 2? __ 
« My dear Charles,“ ſaid his brother, © you are 
quite ſmart enough for both of us; but, without. 
any attempt to leave the common road of: expreſ- 
\ fon, I will venture to promiſe, that our ſweet 
filter ſhall return ſafe, and that J am moſt happy 
in being allowed to offer my ſſervices to guard her 
from danger.” Helena, attended ſo well, ſet for- 
ward on her walk, in which ſhe was directed and 
entertained by her companions ; the ſprightly hu- 
mour of lord Charles was agreeably contraſted 
with the more manly converſation of lord Huntley, 
whoſe genius ſhone with as warm, though a 
milder luftre, on all he uttered his delicacy and 
refinement were conſpicuous; he chaſe ſuch "_ 
i je&s 
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jects as proved that his ſenſe was ſolid, his accom- 
pliſhments brilliant, and his heart the centre of 
truth and ſenſibility, of , humanity and honor. 
The fineneſs of the evening, on which the ſetting 
ſun beſtowed a golden ſky, tempted them to pro- 
long a ramble ſo ſalutary to health, ſo ſoothing to 
the ſpirit, ſo tranquil and delightful ; and they 
reached the caſtle juſt as the laft ray of light 
glanced on the world. The evening, the mern- 
ing, and every hour, endeatred Helena to her new 
friends, and enlarged her gratitude to the benefi- 
cent power whoſe goodneſs had ſo confirmed her 


happineſs. The family party was ſometimes 
broken in upon by viſitors, and viſtting ; but 


theſe interruptions only ſerved to heighten the 


| enjoyment of ſocial intercourſe. Lord Charles, 


in order to celebrate the nuptials of his nurfe's 
daughter, on whom he beſtowed a fortune ſuitable 
to her ſtation and neceſſities, projecked a rural 
ball, to which ſome of thofe neighbouring families, 
with whom they were on terms of intimacy, were 
invited: Lord Huntley's early choice fell on 
Helena, as a partner in the two firſt dances, when, 
to her infinite ſurprize and embarraſſment, he de- 
clared his paſſion for her in the moſt tender, 
reſpeAful and unequivocal manner. She had, 
indeed, perceived that he ſought all opportunities 
of converſing with her, ever ſince ſhe entered the 
fame houſe ; but his appellation of ſiſter, which 
he always made uſe of when addrefling her, had 
concealed from her obſervation his intention, and 
ſhe had almoſt begun to conſider herſelf in that 
degree of relationſhip to him; nothing then could 
equal her aſtoniſhment, when he profeſſed himſelf 
_ lover, and urged her to pronounce a favourable 
ſe at ence 
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ſentence on his avowal. A variety of new ſen- 
ſations ruſhed at once upon her mind, and kept 
her ſilent, till rouſed by his repeated intreaties to 
ſpeak, ſhe enumerated her obligations to his 
family, as powerful reaſons to prevent her encou- 

raging a regard, which, while it conferred the 
higheſt honor upon her, ſhe was yet in gratitude 
obliged. to decline. Lord Huntley combated her 
reſolution, and at length ſo far overcame it, that 
ſhe conſented to conſider. herſelf engaged to him, 
8 ovided the conſent of the duke could be obtained, 

hen this point was amicably ſettled they were 
obliged to ſeparate; Helena to perform an en- 
agement to dance with another gentleman, a 
lord Huntley to ſeek a partner for himſelf. Ea 
was pleaſed, confuſed, and abſent ; lord Huntley? D 
ſpirits were more than uſually great, and his eyes 
told Helena ſhe was the miſtreſs of his thoughts; 
when he came to turn her in the dance, his lin- 
gering ſtep forgot the time, and unwillingly he 
n the. e and end to if Fe 


” 
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A NEW. and Ha train 4 ideas bow 
| opened, themſelves to the mind, of Helena ; and 
that ſhe had raſhly conſented to form, an engage- 
ment, without having the ſanction of thoſe friends 
to whom ſhe owed. every thing, without having 
wy cap that the. knew. of to aber c F was 
not 
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not the leaſt of her concern for this clandeſtine 
attachment; and while the reQitude'of her prin- 
ciples pointed out to her the impropriety and 
ingratitude of ſuch a conduct, an affeQion, as 
warm as it was diſintereſted, filled her boſom, and 
grew ſtronger 'each moment. Lord Huntley, 
eager to prove the ſincetity of his love, let no 
opportunity eſcape him of teſtifying it by every 
delicate method he could deviſe, and to the pene- 
trating eye of love, each day proclaimed an in- 
creaſe of affection. In this ſituation of affaits, 
the ſummer, or rather the autumn, inſenſibly de- 
clined, and Helena could form no other reſolution, 
than a determination never to incur the difpleaſure 
of the duke and dutcheſs, by a wilful breach of 
their expreſs commands; and though ſhe cou 5 
not diveſt herſelf of a fear, that they would n 
conſider her as a proper match for lord Huntley; 


yet the affectionate regard they both diſplayed ” 


towards her, ſometimes gave her a hope that 
things would turn out better than ſhe could ex- 
pect; and, when melancholy, from reflexions of 
a more gloomy caſt, ſhe ever found that balm fo 
Healing to a — ſpirit, in the converſe, the 
tender regard, of her amiable lover, whoſe every 
thought was direQed to ſecure her felicity. 

A ſhort time before the removal of the family 
from Barnhurſt Caſtle to Clevedon Houſe in 
town, Helena, together with lord Huntley and 

lord Charles, received an invitation from ſir 
Thomas and lady White, to à ball; it was ac- 
oepted; and, as the dutcheſs never attended any 

amuſements, either public or private, on account 
of her health, a near neighbour, and a friend of 
hers was deſired to be of the party, by way of 
chaperone, 
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chaperone. Helena's dreſs on this, as well as 
every other occaſion, was expreſſive of the elegant 
ſimplicity of her taſte ; and in the delighted coun- 
tenance of lord Huntley ſhe might have read the 
admiration which was viſible to all the company. 
She was a ſtranger to the lady of the houſe, and 
was therefore introduced as a near relation of the 
duke's, which, together with her own perſon and 
manners, procured her reſpect and attention from 
a brilliant aſſemblage of polite company. - 
She had not been long ſeated, before lady 
White approached, along with a nobleman, whom 
ſhe introduced to Helena by the title of lord 
Farnham. After this accuſtomed ceremony was 
over, he entered into converſation with her, and - 
diſplayed a good deal of wit and vivacity in the 
ſubjects he choſe to entertain her with; he re. 
gueſted the honor of her hand for the two firſt 
dances; ſhe was engaged to lord Huntley. © The 
ſecond then, ſaid he, may J hope you are diſ- 
engaged?” ſhe was, and promiſed to be his 
partner. His expreſſive eyes had declared how 
much he was ftruck with her, the moment ſhe 
entered; and his pointed attention, the inſtant 
etiquette was obeyed, by a formal introduction, 
proved, that his admiration was not momentary: 
he placed himſelf by her, and never quitted his 
poſt, till lord Huntley came to claim his partner, 
and inform her the dancing was begun. She roſe, 
and giving him her hand, a conſcious bluſh over- 
ſpread her face, and pleaſure gave freſh animation 
to her features: this emotion did not eſcape lord 
Farnham, who was no novice 4n the language of 


love. 
CHAP 
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Lon Farnham, having obſerved the pleaſure 
that ſparkled in the eyes of lord Huntley, as well 
as in his fair partner's, felt a reſtleſs curioſity 
for which he could not himſelf account, to dive 
into the ſentiments of a ſtranger, for ſuch Helena 
was to him as well as to moſt of the company. 
For the purpoſe of gratifying himſelf he contrived 
to ſtand next her in the ſet, and attended much 
more minutely to her converſation - and lord 
Huntley's than to his own partner's; they could 
not avoid perceiving his obſervation, and joined 
in a wiſh that he had been placed at a greater 
diſtance; he frequently addreſſed his converiation 
to Helena in the courſe of the two dances, and ſo 
entirely deranged them bath, that they were 
obliged to relinquiſh the pleaſure of a converſe ſo 
intereſting and ſo ſacred. At the end of the 
ſecond dance they ſat down, hoping to eſcape 


him, but he was not to be ſhook off, when incli- 


nation Prompted him to purſue any object; he 
ſtood before them, and talked away, without ap- 
pearing to ſee that his company was rather trouble- 
ſome than acceptable to them, in the midſt of a 


general diſcourſe, which naturally followed, the 


obſtinate perſeverance of a third perſon to break 
in upon and diſturb two people, who evidently 
wiſhed to be ſeparate from the reſt of the company. 
Lord Charles approached, and accuſed Helena of 
idleneſs; I will not allow you,” continued he, 
| 46 t$g 
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© to fit down, when you are my partner, my 
dear ſiſter.“ „ What,” replied. lord Farnham, 
willing perfectly to underſtand the meaning of the 

itle lord | Charles had given Helena, 6 does your 
Mache intend to introduce the faſhion of brother 

and ſiſter dancing together? I think, unleſs every 
man was bleſſed with ſuch a ſiſter, (bowing to 
Helena) you ill find it difficult to eſtabliſh ſo 
fingular 3, ella, © T grant, my lord,” 46- 


ſingular a cuſtom.“ % grant, 
ae lord Charles, © that as few men ate fo 


ortunate as myſelf in this inſtance, 1 ſhall not. be 
likely to make many copvertsz,..... 
But common rules were neer deſign e- 
Directors of a noble mind. a. 
You muſt allow,” continued he, laughing, © the 
8: 44k Fa. 10 diane 12 
truth and juſtice of theſe lines to be fully exem- 
. plified in me; ſo my ſweet. little nonpareil of a 
1. 1 N $ TS EE WIKI 1 | 
 fiſter I crave the honor of your fair hand, that 


* 
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we may ſhew thoſe good people what dancing is.” 
| „ This lady has done me the honor,” replied 
lord Farnham, * of accepting me for à partner in 
) the next dances, and tis a happineſs I impatiently 
.expea,” b fear, my lord 7 ſaid; his lively 
> | competitor, © T,mult relinquiſh, my claim in fa- 
" | our of your foreſight, which 408 tag you to 
2 take the opportunity of engaging the fly little 
- enemy of our peace, before we could approach 
* her ; but beware, my lord, beware of the poiſon 
a that darts from her eye, for, if it once invade you, 
e ill be vaip to hope a cure“ Indeed, re- 
K plied Helena, „ did not expe that you would 
y give me ſo bad a character; I am tempted to 
7 apply that old adage which ſays, that we bring 
f our greateſt enemy from home.” Lord Farnham 
y ſaid, that he was fully fenſible of his danger, but 
- won nay 


found 


* 
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found it injpoſſible to fly, * and; if H miſtake not,” 
continued be, 1 only ſhare in the ruin ;*” and 
he glanced à ſignificant lock upon lord Huntley, 


WhO anſwered, % think your | lordſhip | bas 'de- 


ſerved the fate you have provoked ; for, like an 
imprudent general, you have purſued the defeat 


that threatened the firſt onſet.” d You have 


made a moſt tremendqus creature of me,“ ſaid 
Helena tiſing to obey the ſignal for renewing the 


Fir lord Farttbaty Accompanied her, and lutd 
Huntley'and bis brother walked away. Helena, 
during. her engagement wich this noble lord, was 


obliged to ſubmit to his pointed obſervations and 
aſſiducus endeavours to render himſelf agreeable 


to her, a circumftarice he could have little doubt 
of, krom the general ſucteſs that attended him, 
when convetſing with every other woman: but 
here he was ifippoititel : for the unprejudiced 
. diſcernment of his partner diſcovered that vanity 
was the ruling principle of his lordſhip's mind and 
actions; Ind, while ſhe felt diſgufted at the com- 


* 


plimentary ſtrain, of his diſcburſe, ſhe moſt 
heartily deſpiſed the motive which, procured her 
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the notice of this faſbionable Adonis; for it was 


certain, that lord Farnham was endowed by nature 
with an engaging exterior, nor was he deſtitute 
no Oo Oo aft api ey et oben 
At ſupper; though I.ord Huntley ſat on one 
ſide of Helena, lord Farnham placed himſelf on 
the other; and if he had not felt teaſed by the 
conſtant and confident attention of a man ſhe diſ- 


liked, the evening would have ended rather plea- 


ſantly than otherwiſe; for his remarks were juſt 
and entertaining; and ſhe was forced, in oppoſiti- 
on to a gravity ſhe reſolved to maintain, to ap- 
DEE F prove 
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prove ſome of his ſallies, by a riſibility it was im- 
poſſible to control. She was not however ſorry, 
when the lady the came with roſe to return home, 
and lord Huntley moſt willingly. led her to the 
carriage. Fatigue was an impediment to conver- 
ſation 3 and the party in the coach almoſt ſilently 
ſet down their companion, and proceeded to the 
caſtle, where they enjoyed ſweet repoſe, aug- 
mented by the exereiſe each had taken in the 
courſe of the evening. | | x. 
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Tur day now approached, on which the duke 
and dutcheſs had fixed for a removal of the fami- 
iy from Barnhurſt Caſtle to London; winter had 
ſhed its hoary mantle on the world, and convetted 
the lively ſcenes of ſummer, and the rich and va- 
riegated face of autumn into a dreary! waſtes 
warning ſuch as preferred the buſy hum of men, 
the noiſy city, or the brilliant court, to be gone, 
and leave the deſolated country to theſe, whom 
inclination, circumſtance, or convenience, | fixed 
in retirement. Helena was with the reſt tranſ- 
ported in a-ſhort time to Clevedon Houſe where 
an apartment, equally elegant with that ſhe had oc- 
cupied at Barnhurſt Caftle, was allotted her. She 


was now on the point of entering a ſcene of lite 


perſectly novel to her; her education had been 
begun and finiſſied in the country; where, though 
C 2 her 
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her companions were of ſufficient rank and for- 
tune, to baniſh the vulgarity of the lower order 
of people, yet they could give her but a very faint 
idea of the manners and cuſtoms of the ton; a leſ- 
ſon ſhe could not learn at Barnhurſt Caſtle ; be- 
cauſe its inhabitants preferred the plain but elegant 
manners of good ſenſe, which, upon a minute ob- 
ſervation, will be found to have little or no affinity 
to ton, She had much to acquire in the vocabu- 


lary of faſhion ; and, if ſhe had thought it neceſſa- 


ry to become a votary to that fickle deity, it would 
have proved a work of time, to undo all that Na- 
ture, in her bounty, had done for her: for ſo 
little reſemblance is there to be found between 
them, that the beauties, the graces, and perfec- 
tions of one, muſt be relinquiſhed to preſerve the 
other. Helena, however, having the example of 


a woman of the firſt rank, and one univerſally re- 


ſpeQed and admired, conſtantly before her, toge- 
ther with her own excellent underſtanding to di- 
rect her, fell not into the extreme of the reigning 
Faſhion, but contented herſelf with a very mode- 
rate ſhare of the graces beſtowed by the goddeſs 
of whim. Preparations were immediately made 
by the dutcheſs, for the entrance of her young 


friend into the world, with all that eclat her own 


merits demanded, and her ſituation and relation- 
Nhip to the duke, made neceſſary, Lady Egerton, 
a woman of character, and of an extenſive as- 
quaintance, was choſen by the dutcheſs to intro- 
duce Miſs Sidney; who, together with lord 
Huntley, accompanied her to all public places. 
Lord Charles and Mr. Nowel having taken leave 
for the preſent to reſide at Cambridge, where the 
Boch i'4 {6 5 ; former 
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former went to finiſh his ſtudies, and the latter 
attended him as tutor and friend. | | 


CHAP. Xl. 


'Th E firſt appearance Helena made in public 
was at the opera; and the firſt perſon ſhe encoun- 
tered was lord Farnham; whoſe pleaſure at ſeeing 
her, was diſplayed, not only in,expreſſions of joy, 


but countenance, He ſaid every thing that po- 


liteneſs could diQate on the occaſion 4 and, being 
perfe ly acquaimed with lady Egerton, made 
himſelf one of the party. Helena was delighted 
with the muſic, to which ſhe liſtened with a3 
much attention as her talkative neighbours would 
allow; but, as a repetition of every part of the 
performance had rendered it almoſt inſipid to lord 
Farnham, he made ſeveral attempts to diſengage 
the mind of Helena from what paſſed upon the 
ſtage ; but the novelty, the variety, the hat᷑mony, 
and the activity exhibited there, entertained her 
much more than the converſation of a man Who 
forced himſelf upon her attention. Lord Huntley 
had been unavoidably engaged in converſation. 
with ſeveral gentlemen and ladies, ſo that Helena 
had little of his company during the evening. 
W hen the dancing was over, they, following the 
ſtream, went into the coffee - room; to. which 
place lord Farnham conducted Helena, while lord 
Huntley took care of nw Egerton. Some gen- 

uemen 
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tlemen who ftood near them, aſked lord Farnham 
it he had ever ſeen the dance better performed? 
«« Upon my foul !”? replied his Lordſhip, © I have 
feen but one object this evening; could I beſtow 
my attention and admiration on a ſet of people 
throwing themſelves into ridiculous attitudes, 
when a divinity was placed within my view.” 
This warmth of expreſſion attracted the notice of 
the party to whom it was addreſſed; and the 
ſpeaker's eyes directed them for an explanation io 
Helena; ſhe had overheard him, and was quite 
confuſed by the ſpeech, as well as the accurate 
furvey of the whole ſet who had heard it. Lady 
Egerton was very deep in converſation with ſome 
of her acquaintance ;. and, as Helena could not 
quit the place without her, ſhe was obliged to 
undergo a diſtreſſing enquiry of the eyes, as 
well as tongues of an inquiſitive ſet of people, 
whom neither good manners nor good nature re- 
ſtrained from gratifying themſelves at her ex- 
pence. At length her chaperone was diſengaged, 
and they retired, to the no ſmall relief of Helena, 
who was equally rejoiced, to leave a diſagreeable 
crowd, and the man whoſe abſurd behaviour had 
drawn ſo many eyes upon her. When ſhe com- 
pared his conduct with lord Huntley's, how did 
the character of the latter rife upon her; and how 
much did the other loſe by the compariſon : the 
admiration of one was ſilent, dehcate, and inſinu- 
ating ; that of the other diſtreſſing, loud and of- 
fenfive. The next evening the papers announced 
Mrs. Siddons, in the character of Belvidera; and 
Helena, eager to behold this greatly and juſtly ad- 
mired aQreſs, accepted lady Egerton's invitation 
to Cans ane her to the theatre. At the Ag 
our, 
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hour,,that lady called upon her; and lor Huntley, 
alſo took a, place in her carriage. Helena was 
placed between her twa companians,, in a front 

[4b ; and could not help congratulating herſelf on 
the abſence of lord — when, hearing tbe 
box door open, ſhe involuntarily turned to look 
who came in, and beheld the very man ſhe had 
flattered herſelf was not in the houſe. He placed 
himſelf behind her, and joined in the converſation 
till Mrs. Siddons. appeared. Then attention was 
chained, ta the ſtage, where the united powers of 
voice, countenance, grace, and energy, called 
forth by turns each paſſion of the audience. Tis 


her's io rouſe the moſt dormant, ar melt the maſt 
inflexible ſoul ; 


& With W Kill, 


„ To tura and rend the paſſions at her, : 
will.“ 


CHAP. xiv. 


Tu E feelings of Helena were wrought up to 
agony, and viſibly paid that tribute to the merit 
of Mrs. Siddons, ſhe ſo well deſerves. Lord 
Farnham exclaimed as her 70 fell, “Oh thoſe 
precious drops] who would ng t really fuffer tor- 
ture to be ſo lamented !”” y lord,” replied 
Helena, © can you talk ben Mes Siddons is act- 
ing?” © Can I be ſilent, you ſhould rather aſk 
me, when I behold you diſplay the moſt capti- 
vating 
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vating ſenſibility?” returned he. By not anſwer- 
ing him, and "intereſting herſelf in the play, he 
could find no other opportunity of ſpeaking, till it 
was over; and then ſhe intreated lady Egerton's 
leave to go home: it was granted; and lord 
Huntley went to order the coach to be called up. 
No ſooner had that nobleman left his ſeat, than it 
was occupied by lord Farnham, who did not omit 
the opportunity of the abſence of his too much 
favoured rival, to endeavour to render himſelf as 
agreeable to Helena. She liftened with a great 
degree of patience; and almoſt reſolved to ſhun 
thoſe places of public reſort, where a meetin 
with him was unavoidable. Lord Huntley, how- 
ever, ſoon relieved her from her troubleſome 
neighbour, by his return to inform her, that the 
coach was ready: he took her hand to convey her 
to it, and they found themſelves quickly ſeated at 
ſupper in Clevedon Houſe, where the evening 


concluded with Ay ; . 
CHAP. XV. Yo if 
© 


War EN Helena and lord Huntley were 


gone, lord Farnham took one of the vacant ſeats, 


and entered into converſation with lady Egerton; 
in praiſe of the fair ſtranger, whoſe beauty, ac- 
compliſhments, and blindneſs to the'merits lord 
Farnham's vanity told him he poſſeſſed, were 
equally the ſubje& of that nobleman' s thoughts: 

he 
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he enquired if lady Egerton knew who ſhe was 3 


and particularly, whether a matrimonial connecti- 
on between her and lord Huntley was likely to 
take place. That lady was as ignorant as himſelf 
of the birth or ſituation (in the Clevedon family) 
of Helena; ſhe only knew that ſhe was careſſed 
by them with parental fondneſs, and acknowleged 
as a relation; as to any engagement between lord 
Huntley and her, ſhe had never heard it; and 
his behaviour in public was that of an affectionate 
brother to an amiable ſiſter, which he conſtantly 
ſtiled Helena. Lord Farnham bad taken notice 
of this, and built hopes for himſelf upon it. La- 
dy Egerton ſmiled at lord Farnham's curioſity 
about the lovely Helena; and he declared that he 
would marry her to-morrow, little as he knew of 
her real charaQer or condition. . But,” replied: 
that lady, ** ſhould. lord Huntley, dropping the. 
title of brother, aſſume that of lover, and diſpute 
the prize with your lordſhip, do you not think he 
would be ſucceſsful ?*? How cruel are you,“ re- 
turned he, to deſtroy my hopes by ſuch. a ſug - 
geſtion; I rather think I ſhould. blow his brains 
out firſt, and then my own, ſooner than fee him. 
united to the too charming Helena.“ Lady, 
Fgerton Jaughed at this half ſerious 2 


of war, and ſaid, you are perfectly right, my 
lord. 


* Such Helen was, then who can blame 
the boy, 

6% Phat in fo bright a flame at d his 
Troy.”, | 


* * 
P 


But come,” continued ſhe, „ ſince the fair 


Helena is not here, may I requeſt your lordſhip 
C 5 £05142 
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to conduck me in ſafety to my carriage?“ She 
roſe; and he having ſaid he ſhould be happy in 
the honor, handed her down; and having wiſh- 
ed her a good night, flew to forget his love and 
miſtreſs, in the company of a ſet of convivial 
friends. Temperance was not amongſt the virtues 
of the peer; but wine proved too weak to remove 
the paſſion of love from his heart, though its 
ſtrength had overpowered his ſenſes for a time. 
The next morning he was tormented with a head- 
ach, together with a reſtleſs: deſire to ſupplant 
lord Huntley, to whom the fine eyes of her whom 
he adored were:direQed, with a ſweet but anima- 
ted expreſſion in them. He reſolved (after ſeveral 
ſtruggles with himſelf to forget her) to purſue 
and conquer, if art or invention could aid him; 
and he was already poſſeſſed of attractions ſuffiei- 
ent to win the hearts of che larger half of the wo- 
men in the kingdom — high rank —a princely for- 
tune — 2 handſome perſon and elegant accom- 
pliſhments: but to his ſurptiſe theſe had all failed 
to inſpire Helena with a paſſion like his own,, 
which received its birth- almoſt the firſt moment: 
He beheld her. He would not however vey 
Raving ſo often ſucceeded. F 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 


H ELENA had now been more than a month 
in London; where by turns ſhe had been elevated 
and depreſſed, charmed and diſguſted: but the 
innocence of her own mind, which ſhrunk from 
the depravity ſhe could not avoid ſeeing and hear- 
ing of, afforded her, when her reffections turned 
upon herſelf, that ſweet peace, the offspring of 
virtue, which dwells only with the good, and is 
cheriſhed by truth and honor. Her acquaintan- 
ces were numerous, her intimates few; not that 
the cold caution of age prevented her forming a 
friendſhip with ſome of her own ſex; but, amidſt 
the diffipation which ſurrounded her, ſhe could 
diſcover no one woman, whoſe character, as far 
as ſhe could judge, gave her any hopes of meet- 
ing with a heart ſincere as her own ; an under- 
ſtanding. to ſeparate folly from rational: amuſe- 
ment ; or ſtability enough to preſerve inviolate the 
ſacred bond of friendſhip, free from the caprice of 
youth, the extravagance of affectation, paſſion: 
and weakneſs, or the caba's and ſcandal of mo- 
dern friendſhips. She contented herſelf then with 
the common forms of politeneſs; and converſed 
with the young ladies ſhe frequently met in com- 
pany, on the occurrences of the day ; feeling, that 
to attempt a more ſenſible and intereſting ſtyle of. 
converſation, would, while it expoſed their igno- 
rance, create their contempt z and _ ſerve to 
mortify herſelf, by a failure in her defigh. The 

1 ff.... 
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animation and intelligence of her own mind, when 
in theſe inſipid parties, ſometimes wanted objects 
to exerciſe it; but then her return to Clevedon 
Houſe, gave her all that refined accompliſhment, 
ſolid ſenſe and unlimited affection could beſtow ; 
joined to an approbation of her conduct and man- 
ners, the moſt flattering. If ever ſhe felt a pang, 
it was cauſed by a deviation from that openneſs 
and ſincerity, which marked her character on eve- 
ry other accaſion, in concealing a paſſion, whoſe 
foundation was virtuous; but which bore the 
ſtamp of ingratitude and impropriety, from the 
ſecrecy obſerved. She was ignorant till ſhe came 
to London, of even the name of vices, . which: 
there ſeemed to be not only tolerated, but en- 
couraged. She had once or twice ſeen in the 
public papers, an account of women who had diſ- 
graced themſelves and families; deſerted their 
_ huſbands and children; and reſigned themſelves to 
infamy ; but theſe_examples, her native love of 
virtue, induced her to believe were few ; and as 
ſhe read. the tale of vice, ſhe pitied the unhappy 
victims of a licentious paſſion, heaved a ſigh for 
the misfortunes ſuch a conduct entails on the 
| wretched object of public, and, ſhe conceived, 
univerfal contempt ; and breathed a wiſh, pious 
and fervent, for the honor of her ſex, and that 
it might be-no more ſtained, by weak and wicked 
women. What then was her aſtoniſhment, when 
almoſt every ſociety in which ſhe was preſent, diſ- 
courſed with indifference on the frequent and 
ſhameleſs breach of marriage vows, of every law 
divine and human ; ſpoke of intrigues as common 
incidents; of elopements, as things of courſe ; of 
divorces, as a happy ſeparation of two people who 
were 
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were tired of each other, ard ſcrupled not, by the 
vileſt means, to obtain a releaſe from the galling 
chain of matrimony, put on indeed with a 
thoughtleſs levity, and a total diſtegard of the ſa- 
cred duties required. She ſhuddered to hear of a 
woman, whoſe daring effrontery braved the pub- 
lic cenſure ; nay could appear before a court of 
juſtice, who were to fit in judgment on her cha- 
raQer, and with intrepidity and an unbluſhing 
face, hear herfelf accuſed of crimes fhe rather 
fought to aggravate than extenuate; nay, would 
even recapitulate a ſeries of miſcondu@, which 
ſhe ſhould rather have died than been guilty of, 
and the mention of which onght to have filled her 
with remorfe and confuſion. Nor did fhe find 
more to eſteem in the other ſex; for almoſt all 
ſhe converſed with and heard admired, ſeemed 
indeed endowed with a happy copfidence i in their 
own powers of pleaſing ; but, to Helena, an ab- 
fence- of every quality which ſhould adorn the 
mind of man, appeared to be the moſt ſtriking 
trait in the chatacter of thefe ſons of faſhion; 
and where the moſt ſhining abilities were beſtow- 
ed, report fpoke of the poſſeſſor as baniſhing his 
underſtanding, drowning his feelings, and inflam- 
ing every bad propenſity at a gaming table, or in 
an exceſs of wine, diſſipating time and talents, 
which ought only to be employed for the good of 
his e 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Bo U whilft Helena viewed the general depra- 
vity which had gone forth; while ſhe lamented 
the little reſpeQ paid to virtue and a fair charac- 
ter; ſhe beheld in the man of her heart, a noble 
aſſemblage of every rare and valuable quality; 
and her grateful boſom heaved with excels of joy, 
to feel herſelf the choſen friend of the moſt amia- 
dle of his ſex—ſhe was the pride, the happineſs 
of lord Huntley ; : to him ſhe hies fe for a relief from 
the unpleaſant reflections occaſioned by the voice 
of ſcandal; on him ſhe reſted for ſupport and 
peace ; and he had power to reconcile her to a 
world, ſhe had almoſt learned to deſpiſe : his 
loved ſociety was all ſhe coveted; his conduct 
was a powerful incentive to virtue; for it was 
genile, yet animated with a ſpirit, tempered by 
reaſon and religion; it was mild to ivferiors,. 
gracefully condeſcending; and to equals and aſſo- 
eiates, open, ſenſible, and intereſting. - Such was 
the man ſhe hoped to ſpend her days with 
Amongſt the families Helena had been early in 

troduced to, and whom the dutcheſs as well as 
lady Egerton viſited, was fir James Sundan's: 
lady Frances Sundan was lord Farnham's ſiſter ; 
and, but for that cauſe, Helena would have found 
pleaſure in cultivating an intimacy with her; for, 
though too much devoted to diſſipation, lady 
Frances was unaffected, good-humoured, and 
lively, and had taken a particular fancy to 
Helena; 
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Helena; but the regard ſhe profeſſed, was not 
founded on a thorough knowledge of a character 
and virtues which could have juſtified it, but 
on a partial and lover-like deſcription of lord 
Farnham; a repreſentation which' was ſufficient 
to create a deſire in his ſiſter to be known, to her; 
particularly as it was his wiſh to bring about an 
acquaintance, that might afford him many oppor- 
tunities of ſeeing and converſing with the fair 
Helena. This very circumſtance, which Helena: 
faw muſt be the conſequence of her friendſhip, or 
even frequent viſits to lady Frances, prevented- 
both: and ſhe preſerved a degree of reſerve not 
natural to her, wherever ſhe. met that lady: but, 
like her brother, lady Frances determined to con- 
quer by perſevering ;- and left no method untried: 
to get the better of Helena's diſtant return to all 
her advances. For this purpoſe, ſhe called often 
at Clevedon Houſe, propoſing a walk, or inviting. 
Helena to join ſome party to a public entertain- 
ment, or a ſele& ſociety at her own houſe. As 
long as it was poſſible, ſhe declined accepting any 
of her invitations ;, as ſhe knew that lord Farnham 
always made one of every party: but one day, 
when lord Huntley was gone out of town for a 
thort time, and the duke was engaged, lady 
Frances came to pay a morning viſit; in the courſe 
of which, ſhe intreated the intereſt of the duteheſs 

to- prevail on Helena to make one of a pleaſant 
and ſmall ſet of friends, who were to ſpend: that 
day with. her : ſhe apologized for the ſhortneſs of 
the notice; © but,” continued ſne, I knew if L 
ſent a card I ſhould: be refuſed; for Miſs Sidney 
has ſeldom favoured me with her company, when 
1 have been. moſt anxious for it.“ She ſmiled on: 


Helena, 
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Helena, who could not excuſe herſelf; but, with 
the concurrence of the dutcheſs, who urged her to 
it, ſhe promiſed to accept the preſent invitation, 

When lady Frances had ſucceeded to her with, 

ſhe took her leave; and Helena at a proper time 
retired to dreſs; a tafk fhe felt little inclined to 
perform; as ſhe reluctantly obeyed the dictates of 
good manners, in conſenting to fpend the day at 
fir James Sundan's. When the coach was ready, 
ſhe took leave of the dutcheſs; and, with ſome 
degree of the vexation fhe felt painted on her 
face, ſhe proceeded to her viſt, and the ſhortneſs 


of the way gave her no time to overcome it; fo 


that when the carriage ſtopped, ſhe got out with 
a tardy motion; and the ticſt ee ſhe law v was 
ore Farnham. ; 
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Hz E met per at the FEES of the wage 


and, in his uſual complimentary ſtyle, accoſted her. 


She returned his civilities eoldly; and entered the 
room, where ſir James and lady Frances were 
alone. But he was not to be diſcouraged; and 
notwithſtanding all her efforts to avoid any parti- 
cular converſatlon with him, ſne was at length 
obliged to yield to his importunity, and patiently 
ſaffer herfelf to be the ſole object of his attention, 
though .ſhe was not a little provoked at his ſiſter, 
1 her aun in ſaying ſhe was to meet a par- 

15, 
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ty, and no other perſon appeared. They fat down 
to dinner, only four: but, as nothing could exceed 
the attentive politenefs of all the three, to render 
her ſituation pleaſant, ſhe found herſelf under a 
neceſſity of aſſuming a chearfulneſs, which, tho? 
natural to her temper, yet ſhe did not then feel: 
but ſhe had no pretence for being rude, to even 
lord Farnham, though his aſſiduity was to a pain- 
ful degree troubleſome to her. The evening con- 
firmed the truth of lady Frances's affertion, by 
bringing in a few friends of both ſexes; and 
Helena hoping to be relieved from the pointed 
and conſtant obſervation of-lord Farnham, re- 
joiced to ſee them enter. She imagined that his 
politeneſs would not ſuffer” him to behave as if 
there was no perſon in the room except berſelf 
and his ſiſter; particularly as the ladies were 
young and handſome. But in this concluſion ſhe 
was miſtaken; for, beſides that his lordſhip was 
perfealy acquainted with the company, he never 
ſacrificed his inclination to propriety or good man- 
ners. Cards were propoſed; and Helena, as well 
as having no taſte for that amuſement, ſuppoſed 
the game would be high; and ſhe conſidered with 
a rational benevolence, which ad uated all her ac- 
tions, that the ſum ſhe might loſe, would render 
ſeveral families happy, who were perhaps ſinking 
under poverty, and every kind of diſtreſs; ſhe 
therefore declined playing. Lord Farnham im- 
mediately declared he would fit out too. 'This 
ſhe could not ſupport; to be forced into a tete-a- 
tete with him, entirely got the better of her pa- 
tience; and ſhe ſaid, if lady Frances would un- 
dertake to teach her the game fixed on, ſhe would 
| fit down to the card table. Lady Frances rephi= 
| ed, 
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ed, that her brother was ſo much greater a profi - 
cient, and would take ſo much pleaſure in the em- 
ployment, that ſhe could not think of depriving 
him of it; and ſmiling, begged Helena would per- 
mit him to be her inſtruQor inſtead of herſelf, 
Helena could not longer diſpute with theſe deter- 
mined enemies to her ſerenity, ſo quieily took her 
place, with lord Farnham: for her neighbour. 
Elate with his ſueceſe, he was in high ſpirits ; 
and diſcompoſed Helena ſo much, that ſhe could 
ſcarcely endure to keep her ſeat. She kept conti- 
nually reminding him of having undertaken to in- 
ſtruct her in the game; and endeavoured to ſtop 
the torrent of converſation, wholly addreſſed to 
her in a lower voice, which evidently attraded 
the notice of the company. When ſhe found this 
method was vain, ſhe ſeriouſly intreated him to 
deſiſt, as he moſt cruelly diftreſſed het; © and 
beſides,” continued ſhe, © my lord, you canuot 
think it is conſiſfent with common civility, to pay 
no regard to the reſt of the party ; and your be- 
haviour, as well as being very diſagreeable to me, 
is certaboly very rude,” My ſweet, my charm- 
mg monitor,” replicd he, fixing his eyes upon 
her face, how much more delightful is even a 
reproof from you, than the moſt divine harmony ; 
but how can you think it poſſible for me, whilſt I 
behold. you, and have the pleaſure of converſing 
with you, to think of talking to, or bear any 
other woman; and theſe ladies are ſo full of their 
own conſequence and beauty, that my ſubmiſſion 
pt neral plaudit, is unneceſſary I can aſſure 
he found it was altogether in vain. to 
my bim, ſo tried to carry it off as well as ſhe 
could. The. dutcheſs had. promiſed. for her t 2 
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ſhe would ftay ſupper, ſo there was no efcaping 
and after having ſpent a day productive of much 
inquietude to her gentle ſpirit, ſhe returned home 
at a late hour at night, or rather an early one next 
morning, much fatigued in beth body and 
mind. 


eee 
CHAP. XIX, © 


Do URI N G the abſence of Lord Huntley, 
Clevedon Houſe did not wear its uſual aſpect, in 

the opinion of Helena. The days were long and 
tedious; and though the ſociety of the duke and 
dutcheſs was ever pleaſing to her, yet there appear- 
ed a dulneſs ſhe had never before remarked. Sb 
wandered from her own apartment to others, in' 
ſearch of ſomething to intereſt her, but found it 
not. She could not read; muſic was flat ; work 
inſipid; in ſhort, ſhe was deprived of her better 
elf; and till the return of her faithful friend, ſhe 
felt a lonely wanderer in the midſt of ſociety. At 
length he appeared; the fame delicate, affeQion-' 
ate lover he had left her, and haftened to preſent 
himſelf before her. She was alone anxiouſly wait- 
ing his arrival; but reſtrained by a juſt ſenſe of 
delicacy and decorum from ſeeking him. He flew 
to her, and ventured to ſeal his welcome on her 
coral lips; the mounting crimfon dyed her cheek, 


And on the ground her fixed. regards were: 
oh Lord 


44 . 
Lord Huntley overjoyed to behold all that was 
lovely in woman, and all that was dear to him at 
once, had forgotten for an inſtant the reſpect due 
to a purity he adored ; and had, in the fincerity of 
his love, and the hip ppineſs of a deſired meeting, 
ſo greatly confuſed Helena, that ſhe was unable to 
ſpeak; he in the gentle accent of intreaty, hoped 
ſhe was not offended. She bluſhed ill deeper, 
but could not anſwer. He took her hand, and 
exclaimed, ** Oh my Helena! let me conjure you 
to conſent to ſhorten the term in which I am for- 
bid to call you all my own. I will this moment 
unfold a ſecret, too long kept, (by your command) 
to my father; and ſolicit him to give me this 
hand, in addition to a heart, you allow me to 
hope is not adverſe to my love.” © I have,” ſaid 
the ſtill bluſhing Relena, ** perſuaded of your ho- 
nor and affeQion, ventured to lay my whole heart 
open co you; and I will not affectedly diſown its 
dictates ; but I beg, 1 entreat you, not to ſpeak 
your purpoſe to the duke yet ;- let me prevail on 
you to wait fome favourable time; for I tremble 
to think of incurring his diſpteafure ; it is my moſt 
earneſt requeſt that you will not make cur engage- 
ment known at preſent.” Lord Huntley tried to 
overcome her objections to having the affair diſ- 
cloſed, but could not ſucceed ; and therefore con- 
ſented reluctantly to be diredted by her. Helena 
newly reftored to the company of a ſenſible, en- 
tertaining young man, whoſe whole ſoul was de- 
voted to her, recovered her wonted eaſe and chear- 
fulnefs; and each day began and ended ſerenely 
Happy ; and peace ſhed its divine influence over 
all at Clevedon Houfe. One morning, when the 
ann, alter a bad night, found herſelf unable 
10 
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to appear at breakfaſt, the duke, lord Huntley, 
and Helena, fat down by themſelves. - The duke, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, either rode, or 
walked out. Lord Huntley and Helena were 
ſcarcely left alone, ere a ſervant informed his 
lordſhip, that a gentleman requeſted to ſpeak with 
bim. Helena then remained. by herſelf, indulging 
reflections of the moſt pleaſing kind; when a let- 
ter was delivered to her, the contents of which 
ſoon diſſipated the gay ideas of happineſs that roſe 
in her mind, and had filled her boſom with a calm 
delight. Amazement almoſt ſuſpended her facul- 
ties as ſhe peruſed it; and it was impoſſible to tell 


what paſſion was molt prevalent; for anger, pity, 185 


indignation, contempt, and ſcorn, alternately in- 
vaded, as the ſalowing information unfolded itſelf 
to ber. . : 


LET HRYE 


c 1 A b. a 
L E T r E R. 
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H avinG {en the God. ite effuſions of be- 
nevolence beam from your eye, and animate every 
angelic fen; ; I venture humbly to implore 

Jour 
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Four pity and aſſiſtance; you will ſtart with hor- 
ror when you know that the wretch who has 
dared to addreſs you, is an alien from the daugh- 
ters of virtue, an outcaſt from ſociety, an unfor- 
tunate and too guilty female, conſigned to poverty 
and ſhame, to deſpair and infamy, by her unteel- 
ing ſeducer. I tremble even for you, pure and 
innocent as you are, ignorant and unſuſpecting of 
the perfidy of man; and I grieve for the neceſſity 
1 am under, of being the unwelcome relater of the 
crimes of him, whoſe inſinuating and artful ad- 
dreſs, has found its way to a heart like yours. 
What, moſt amiable of women, will be your 
feelings, with what indignation will you behold 
the name of Huntley, annexed to an action ſo full 
of guilt and miſchief, ſo ominous to peace and 
virtue. When U affirm that lord Huntley is the 
author of all my calamities, I expoſe myſelf entire- 
ly to your reſentment or mercy; for if you com- 
municate the contents of this petition to him, his 
revenge would deprive me of every ſhadow of 
hope, which yet lingers to withhold me from an 
act of deſpair. In. the wide world Lcan find no 
ſingle individual to whoſe pity I can apply to, or 
from whom I could hope relief, except yourſelf, 
madam. O come then! and ſave me from the 
gulph which opens to ſwallow me. Come, happy 
as you are, amidft, the ſtorms of fate, bleſſed with 
conſcious innocence, and unſullied virtue, and 
reſcue the wretch who ſupplicates your charity 
but be quick, or the cold hand of death will have 
ſeized its prey, and hurried me away with all my 
crimes paſt and unrepented on my head. Oh help 
me to reſign my foul in peace, through the —_ 
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of a Redeemer]! and the miſerable, the unfortu- 
nate Caroline, will never ceaſe to pray for you. 
In -——— ftreet, No. 7, up three pair of ſtairs, 
you will behold the moſt ſorlorn of her ſex; and 
a ſcene of real diſtreſs and woe, which your 
imagination could form but a faint picture of. Ex- 
cuſe the importunity of the wretched; and with 
your native goodneſs, pity and relieve the almoſt 
expiring | dip SESE TIT AP © + 44 THFG +. 4+.481 | 
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Helena was for ſome time rendered incapable 
of judging diſpaſſionately on the contents of this 
ſhocking letter: at length recovering herſelf a lit- 
tle, ſhe exclaimed, It cannet be; I will not be- 
lieve it: its a groſs, unjuſt, malicious accuſation; 
for lord Huntley is incapable of ſo vile, ſo baſe an 
action.“ She rang and enquired for him; but he 
was gone out. I would have given him, con- 
tinued ſhe, as the tears fell from her eye, “ an 
opportunity of clearing himſelf, and puniſhing his 
catummator.” She fighed, and could not deter- 
mine how ſhe! ſhould act; till recolleQing, that 
while "ſhe deliberated, the unfortunate writer 
might expire, She roſe up, ſaying to herſelf, «I 
will go and ſee this daring accuſer; and I will 
make her own, that ſhe has traduced my Huntley, 
and baſely injured the moſt amiable of mankind; 
but I will referve her from death if poſſible; and 
aſſiſt her to regain the path the has ſtrayed from, 
and which ſhe feems deſirous to recover. Iwill 
point out to her the guilt of ſullying the charafter, 
where virtue and honour are written in letters of 
gold. I will tell her, that his fame is above the 
deſt roy ing breath of fcandal, and pure and unble- 
| | milked ; 
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miſhed; and to name lord Huntley and diſhonour 
together, is a violation of all truth. Theſe reflec- 
tions ended, ſhe ordered the footman who always 
attended her, to conduct her to — ſtreet; 
and havirg given him directions to wait for her, 

& not leave the houſe ſhe ſhould enter, till ſhe 
came to him, ſet out in ſearch of the unhappy » 
Caroline, impatient to. clear lord Huntley's cha- 
racter, and ſave his miſerable accuſer. 
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H ELENA hen. arrived at the houſe, o | 
which the letter directed her; and having again | 
deſired the ſervant to wait her return to him with- | 
out quitting the place, ſhe enquired for Caroline, | 
and was conducted by the woman of the houſe to 

her, in a miſerable garret, which ſhe entered with c 
a mixed ſenſation of anger and compaſſion. A fe- f 

male form preſented itſelf to her ſight; in which g 

the various ſymbols of wretchedneſs were viſible: : 

a 
f 


her face, where the faint traces of beauty yet re- 
mained, was pale and fallow, her eyes ſunk and 
dead, and her countenance dejected and melancho- . 
ly. On the entrance of Helena, ſhe made an at- " 
tempt to riſe from the miſerable remnant of a 
wretched bed; à ſentiment of ſhame and mortifi- n 
cation tinged her hollow cheek with a momentary P 
glow; then left it with the livid hue of death; " 
and unable to ſuſtain either the conflicts of mind \ 
= 6 26 
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or body, ſhe ſunk upon her knees. Helena forgot 
her reſentment, in her ſenſibility and compaſſion 
for the ſorrows of the poor ſufferer before her; 
anger yielded to the ſoul-ſubduing voice of pity 
and, advancing towards her, ſhe endeavoured to 
* her from the floor. Madam, exclaimed 
the feeble wretch, in a voice ſcarcely audible, 
heaven will reward your goodneſs, I am indeed 
unworthy ; but I have ſeverely felt the puniſh- 
ments of vice.” Helena knew not how to addreſs 
her; horror and compaſſion ſhook her frame; till, 
recollecting that the chief motive of her coming 
to this ſcene of wretchedneſs and poverty, was to 
alleviate its pangs, and reſcue the unfortunate 
from impending death, ſhe rouſed her ſeattered 
ideas, and controlled her feelings ſufficiently to 
aſk, © if it was Caroline Danby ſhe ſaw and ſpoke 
to; and from whom ſhe had received a letter that 
morning?“ «© am that unhappy woman,” re- 
plied ſhe; © I am the wretched Caroline. * 
Helena took out her purſe, and putting it into her 
hand, ſaid, „ feel for your deplorable ſituation, 
and this L hope will contribute to relieve. you.“ 
Caroline, overcome by her weakneſs and the fight 
of a reprieve from almoſt inſtant death, fell mo- 
tionleſs on the bed. Helena, terrified at the ſight, 
thought ſhe had really expired, ran down ſtairs, 
and intreated the woman who had opened the door 
for her, to haſten up to the aſſiſtance of her lodg- 
er; and begged that ſomebody might be diſpatched 
to procure ſome nouriſhment for her, in caſe ſhe 
could be recovered. She gave money for that 
purpoſe; and then, attended by the woman, once 
more reached the apartment of wretchedneſs. 
With the help of | a cordial, adminiſtered: by 
D . | Helena's 
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Helena's aſſiſtant, Caroline recovered ; and her 
preſerver exatted a promiſe from the woman of 
the houſe, which was enforced by a gratuity, that 
ſhe would ſee her lodger wanted nothing in her 
abſence. This promiſe was eaſily made, and 
punQtually kept; for money, that key to whate- 
ver can relieve diſtreſs, gratify ambition, or feed 
luxury, was on this laudable occaſton freely of- 
fered. When Helena and Caroline were left to 
themſelves, the latter in broken accents expreſſed 
her gratitude; and, after ſome time, Helena, not 
without heſitation, defired her to explain ſome 
parts of her letter, if poſſible, more to her ſatis- 
tation. 4 Are you,” continued ſhe, © certain, 
that lord Huntley is really the man you repreſent 
him? or have you not been tempted by a ſituati- 
on, miſerable indeed in the extreme, to make uſe 
of his name, as an excuſe for applying to me?“ 
„ Alas, madam,?? cried Caroline, $4 1 have the 
- moſt inconteflible proofs of his bafeneſs: 'tis he, 
with a weakneſs I muſt ever bluſh for and lament, 
who has plunged me in this ſtate. of infamous po- 
verty, of guilt and miſery. He found me in an 
honeſt mediocrity, bleſſed with the protection of 
my family. My father is a tradeſman in the city, 
where accident once brought my ſeducer. Un- 
fortunately for me, he ſaw, and purſued me to ru- 
in. That I yielded to his artful perſuaſhons, has 
overwhelmed me with every ſpeties of miſery ; 
Has turned me forth a wanderer from the hoſpita- 
ble and parental roof; and: reduced me to the con- 
dition you behold, For ſome months he kept me 
in affluence; but not all the indulgence his love 
prompted. him to beſtow, was able to baniſh the 
OY relſon of a wy conſcience. 1 had 


however 
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however no alternative; ſhame I had choſen, and 
ſhame muſt be my portion, with all its attendant 
conſequerices3* and I was obliged to | purchaſe 
mirth and pleaſure, at the price of virtue. Your 
powerful charms, and ſhining virtues, firſt taught 
me to mourn the loſs of my lover's affeftion, and 


with it all that could for a moment reconcile me 
to infamy ; for, had I not loved beyond the bounds 
of reaſon and religion, I had not been the wretch 
Tam. Jn withdrawing himſelf from me, his lord- 
ſhip alſo negleRed to fecure me the means of ſub- 


gltenee, at ſeaſt only a temporary one. He wrote 
to me from Barnhurſt Caſtle, and incloſed me a 


bill. for one hundred pounds. O madam, you can 
form no idea of the diſtraQtion that feized: 

me: in the bitterneſs of my ſoul, in the agb 
of my heart, I curſed the author of my ſhame, 
myſelf; and all the world. Unſupported by inno- 


cence, deſerted by every precept of religion, my 


principles had been too weak to ſuftain with ho- 


nor the artful attack of an inſinuating libertine: no 
wonder then, that When deprived of the peace 


which ſprings ftom conſcious purity, I ſhould, on 


being abandoned by him, to whom I had wanton - 


ly facrificed all that can dern the female charac- 
ter, ſink under the united powers of guilt and po- 


verty; or that 1 ſhould form a reſolution of end- 


ing a liſe, that was become a burden to me. A 
Power Almighty, in the moment of deſperation, 
was however graciouſly pleaſed to arreſt my impi- 
ous hand, and, humbled® before the awful idea of 
my God,; I refolved to wait till his providence 


ſhould ordain my death. In a ſtate of ſtupid grief 
I waſted the money I was poſſeſſed of; and then, 


unable to work, and aſhamed to beg, I was forced, 
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in deſpite of the yet unextinguiſhed ſpark of vir- 
tue, to proſtitute myſelf for bread | Spurned by 
my relations, ſhunned by all my former acquaint- 
- ance, where could I fly? or to whom? Deſerted, 
ill, and poor, the ſtreet was my only habitation, 
till infamy had again procured me the means of 
hiding myſelf in this gartet; and it was even de- 
nied me to breath my laſt here, unleſs I could pay. 
To you then, madam; having heard of your be- 
ne volent diſpoſition, I reſolved 'to-; apply. You 
have preſerved me. You have heard my ſtory ; 
and muſt judge, whether I ought not to experience 
the lingering death your goodneſs has juſt reſcued 
me from. I have not injured you, madam; for 
the moſt dangerous and moſt engaging of his ſex, 
knew you not when | attracted his attention; and 
no ſooner had-he beheld you, than I was deſerted. 
May you find him more conſtant to his vows; 
but you will accept none that honor and virtue 
do not authoriſe; and while, you poſſeſs his af- 
fection, you will reclaim him from the paths of 
vice.“ Never, exclaimed Helena, never 
. ſhall my ſoul continue its regard for an abandoned 
libertine. The ſeducer of Caroline ſhall never be 
united with me. I deteſtihis haſeneſs. This ex- 
ertion was too much for the ſpirits of Helena; ha- 
raſſed by an unexpected blow, ſubdued by a ſcene 
of miſery, and a tale of infamy, ſhe; ſunk! helpleſs 
on the floor. Caroline could lend her but à feeble. 
aſſiſtance. The ſuſpenſion, of her faculties was 
however ſhort; and ſhe!.revived, to experience a 
painful knowledge of the perfidy of him, on whom 
me had reſted for happineſs; him, on whofe ac- 
cents ſhe had hung, as on the accents.of virtue and 
honor. As ſhe. recovered, ſhe exclaimed, of my 
1 2 [8] 7 
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God, can it indeed be true, that lord Huntley is 
a villain? Can it be he, whoſe every action I have 

thought informed by the pure, the animating ſoul 
of virtue? Oh! righteous providence | where does 

ſhe reſide if not with him, who wears her fair re- 
ſemblance? Can I doubt? Would to heaven I 
2 but to my everlaſting miſery, a gleam of 

does not remain for me.” Thus regardleſs 

of the preſence of a ſtranger, did Helena give vent 
to her'griefs; her ſorrow was toe poignant, her 
diſappointment. too great to eonceal; and prudence. 
yielded to the emotions of the heart. She walked. 
about the room, without knowing to whom, or 
where ſhe was expoſing the ſentiments ſhe had 


harbouted for lord Huntley. At length ſhe wept 


plentifully ; and feelings too powerful to be con- 
fined, were relieved, by this welcome ſhower; but 
it was ſome time ere ſhe recolleRted 
bivlelf;" e or al attend to Caroline.” v | 
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Cu, AR 0 L N 2 had obſerved # — lenk emo- 
tions betrayed by Helena, with a mute horror; 
and Helena, having given her all the aſſiſtance ſhe 
required for that time, roſe to return home, not 
a little afflicted, both at the confirmation of lord 
Huntley's baſeneſs, and the little command ſhe 
had over herſelf. Caroline. again dropped on her 
knees 9 her, and cried out, * O God! what 


a wretch 


a wretch 1 am! thus to. deſtroy the peace of an 
angel!“ Helena, too much ſoftened by her diſtreſs, 
haſtened to leave. her,, having promiſed to fee her 


ſoon. She walked back to Clevedon Houſe, op- 


preſſed with a weight of uneaſineſs, known. only to 
thoſe, who having fixed their ideas of earthly 
happineſs and perfection, on an unſtable founda- 
tion, too late diſcover themſelves deceived. She 
had adored his virtues long before ſne was aware 
of his power over her heart; and now 19; have the 


fond, the flattering dream of felieity, ſne had ima - 


gined real, vaniſh for ever ; to have the untaſted 
cup of happineſs daſhed; for ever from her, was 
more than reaſon, philoſophy, or the moſt patient 
gentleneſs, could reconcile in a moment to the 
powerful feelings of nature. When ſhe reached 
home, ſhe enquired for the duſcheſs, and was told 
her grace was aſleep. Not ſorty to have a ſhort 
time given her to ſubdue; the firſt violence of ber. 
ſorrow, ſhe proceeded to her own apartment, there 
firſt to indulge, then if poſſible reduce it to the li- 
mits of reaſon. The dutcheſs being unable to ſit 
at dinner, Helena excuſed herſelf, pleading a 
head-ach; and had ſhe added a heart-ach, ſhe 
had not violated, the truth, Glad to avoid the 
ſight of him who had thus cruelly cauſed her grief, 
ſhe eagerly availed herſelf of the abſence of the 
dutcheſs, to remain alone. In the evening, in 
anſwer to an enquiry ſhe ſent to her grace's 
room, ſhe received an invitation to fit an 
hour or two with her; and, ever ; mindful of the. 
eaſe and ſatisfaction of others, even in the midi 
of her on diſtreſſes, ſhe readily obeyed the ſum- 


mons. The dutcheſs, though ill herſelf, ſoon 


diſcovered an alteratien in the looks of her dear 
Helena, 
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Helena, and anxiouffy enquired the cauſe, Helena 
told her of the ſcene of mifery ſhe had witneſſed 
in the morning; only leaving out her own and 
lord Huntley's ſhare in it. The dutcheſs having: 
praiſed and approved the alacrity with which ſhe 
had performed the ſoothing act of heaven-born 
charity, tenderly recommended it to her, not to, 
ſuffer her ſenſibility to prey too much on her ſpi- 
rits; which it wauld do, if not checked in time 
by the efforts of reaſon. This gentle admonition- 


was ſcarcely uttered, ere the duke and lord: 


Huntley entered the dreſſing- room. Fhe former 
expreſſed his concern for the indiſpoſition that had; 
deprived them of Helena's company at dinner; 
while the latter, directing all his attention towards 
the dutcheſs only, ſlightly aſked if Helena was 
better? This wonderful change, at once ſurpriſed 
and ſhocked her; love, ſtill in ſpite of all her 
efforts to baniſh him, lurked within her breaſt ; 
and though ſhe muſt deſpiſe the object, yet ſhe 
had not prepared herſelf to meet his cold reſerve: 
for, however ſhe had found reaſon to alter her opi- 
nion of him, ſhe was totally at a loſs to gueſs what 
could have effed ed ſuch a ſudden tranſition in his 
behaviour. An honeſt pride and indignation filled 
her boſom; and ſhe made a noble effort to con- 
quer ſentiments, ſhe'now conſidered as a diſgrace, 
though the ſigh of recollection accompanied her 
beſt reſolves. The dutcheſs repeated the tranſac- 
tion of the morning, as Helena had informed her 
of it. During the recital, Helena fixed her eye 
(which was not en, penetration) on lord 
Huntley, with a view to read in his countenance, 
the guilt of his ſoul; but in vain: he expreſſed 
pay for the unfortunate Caroline; but no mark-of 
a baſe 
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a baſe mind appeared on his face. She was con- 
founded; but at length concluded, that, if he was 
wicked enough to ruin and then deſert the frail 
and credulous Caroline, he had alſo bade adieu to 
all the feelings of humanity, and was above re- 
morſe, As ſhe was contemplating the features 
which bore far different characters to thoſe ſhe 
had expected, their eyes met, and each inſtantly 
withdrew theirs, not without ſome ſigns of confu- 
ſion on the part of Helena. | 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Tn E duke taking a bank bill from his pocket- 
book, deſired Helena would diſpoſe of it for the 
benefit of her unfortunate petitioner. The dut- 
cheſs followed his example; and lord Huntley alſo 
preſented her with one; which with cold formali- 
ty, he begged ſhe would do him the favour of 
conveying with the reſt. ' Then bowing to her, 
wiſhed the dutcheſs good night, and left the room. 
In about half an hour both the duke and Helena 
retired; aſter the latter had received many in- 
junctions to take care of herſelf, and go to bed 
early, as the beſt remedy for a bad head- ach. 
When ſhe was once more alone, ſhe could not 
help refleing with extreme pain on the revoluti- 
on a few hours had made in her preſent, as well 
as future happineſs; and the ſum of all amounted 
to a conviction, that this world can afford no per- 

manent 
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manent felicity; that the brighter our proſpecte, 
the greater our dilappointments; and that, having 
in vain ſearched for happineſs, we ſhall quit a 
ſcene of tumult and anxiety, ſcorn, and unceaſing 
care, mixed only with a ſmall portion of enjoy- 
ments; but that virtue will triumph in a brighter 
region in a world to come. As it was impoſſible 
to ſleep, Helena reſolved to write to her friend 
Maria; to whom ſhe had dommunicated all that 
had occurred ſince her leaving vb —- . 


LET. TER. 

#6201100) Rat. tow 3: hd? 
IN my laſt letter to my dear Maria, L told her 
of my happineſs; and that it was only interrupt- 
ed by trifling vexations, which opening proſpects 
would render pointleſs. I told my friend, that I 
was beloved by the ' moſt virtuous, the + moſt 
charming of mankind; and that in lord Huntley's 
affection, my every wiſn was gratified: how 
then ſhall I blot the preſent page, when I tell you, 
my Maria, that he who called forth my praiſe and 
admiration, and taught me what it was to lote, 
that he is — no; I willinot ſay lord Huntley is a 
villain; but I may but juſtly declare, that he has 
made me wretched. A few hours ago, and J vain- 
ly fancied I was-at the ſummit of human felicity ; 
I was beloved, cæteſſed, and flattered, by the moſt 
artful, the moſt dangerous of his deceitful ſex. 
He had left me only a few moments, when a let- 
ter was delivered to me, a copy of which I incloſe 
to you, and when you have read it, you will own 
that I have reaſon to deplore my knowledge of a 
man, who is capable of ſuch baſeneſs and cruelty. 
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At firſt I diſbelie ved its contents, and loaded the 
miſerable writer with epithets of abhorrence and 
anger, for daring to traduce lord Huntley, whoſe 
charaQeer I fondly thought ſhould have preſerved 
him from a charge ſo full of malice and falſehood. 
1 would have ſhewn him the letter, regardleſs of 
the writer's, injunctions to keep it ſecret; for 1 
thought him ſo entirely incapable of the guilt 
aſeribed to him, that 1 imagined. it would only be 
doing him juſtice to give him an opportunity of 
clearing up the affair, and puniſhing the daring 
calumny. This Maria was the firſt impulſe of my 
heart, direQed, no doubt, by its too partial re- 
gard for the unworthy Huntley. Moſt ſortunate- 
ly I was prevented from carrying my deſign into 
execution, for his lordſhip was gene out, Whilſt I 
was venting my unjuſt indignation on the unhap- 
py Caroline. At length I reſolved to take the 
only ſtep left me, at once to clear his fame, and 
ſerve the poor wretch who had applied to me for 
ſupport. I inſtantly ſet out in ſearch of her; ard 
found her more miſerable than words cun paint. 
She too ſoon convinced me, that I had nothing to 
hope relative to lord Huntley's innocence; for the 
repeated a cireumſtantial account of her meeting 
with him, her ruin and deſertion, of his know- 
ledge of me, and his love for me, as his reaſon for 
conſigning her to endleſs fhame, and miſery. In 
ſhort, Maria, ſhe told me a tale, which has fixed 
a deep and laſting wound in my bofom, which 
time alone can alleviate, but reaſon cannot cure. 
Tis my fixed. reſolve to liſten no more to the 
voice of love; for though lord Huntley is poſſeſſ- 
ed of charms that warm the cold boſom of age, 
convinced as I am of his want of thoſe qualities he 

| falſely 
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falſely aſſumes, ſhould I not be a partaker of his 
crimes, if I joined myſelf with their too ſpecious 
ally. Such a connection could only produce the 
miſery it would merit. 

On my return to Clevedon Houſe, I retired to 
my own room, inorder to avoid an interview with 
a man ] yet retain too tender a ſentiment for, but 
Vvhom will deſpiſe. The dutcheſs was ill, and did 
not quit her apartment; ſo that I excuſed; myſelf 
from appearing at dinner. You will believe, 
Maria, that the agitation of my mind was, and 
ſtill continues violent. To the weakneſs of my 
nature I was conſtrained to yield. I wept, and 
bitterly lamented my own folly, his worthleſs con- 
duct, and the deluſive ideas of happineſs I had fa- 
tally entertained. About ſeven, the dutcheſs ſent 
for me; and obſerving I looked ill, enquired the 
cauſe. I related my viſit to the wretched Caroline 
as a reaſon; and I alſo mentioned- it, in order to 
procure her additional aſſiſtance. I concealed, 
you may be certain, all lord Huntley's part, in the 
relation. We had not diſmiſſed the ſubject, ere 
the duke and his ſon entered; their approach had 
thrown my ſpirits into a ſtrange perturbation, 
when to my ſhare} I muſt acknowledge, that a 
double portion of grief and diſappointment ſeized 
me, on receiviig the coldeſt ſalutation from lord 
Huntley. The duke, with his wonted kindneſe, 
expreſſed his coteern, for my indiſpoſition; but 
he who ſo lately-had watched every turn of my 
countenance, and with.,a gemleneſs peculiar 0 
himſelf, had even power to footh and delight me, 
his averted eye now glanced diſdain; and to me 
he never ſpoke a ſingle ſentence, till the dutcheſs 
_ mentioned the diſtreſſed ſituation in which, 
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play a thouſand times on ſimilar occaſions. 


I had diſcovered Caroline, together with the duke, 
gave me two bank bills for her relief, he, with an 
effrontery the moſt aſtoniſhing, roſe, and, with all 
the formality of a ſtranger, preſented me with 
another for the ſame purpoſe. I marked his coun- 
tenance while the ſtory was telling; but, to my ut- 
ter ſurprize and confuſion, it betrayed only a be- 
nevolent ſenſibility, ſuch as I have ſeen him diſ- 


And now, Maria, it only remains for your too 
credulous, and, you muſt allow me to ſay, afflia- 
ed friend, to withdraw, if poſſible, her affections 
from this too charming object of them; for what 
have I to do with his wondrous powers of pleaſing, 
except to ſhun them as the lure of my peace, and 
the deſtruction of every better ſentiment ? I ought 
to rejoice that I was undeceived in time to avoid 
the impending danger; for would it not be rafh 
and dangerous to marry a libertine? Have I not 
made this my principal objection to lord Farn- 
ham; who, though lefs 3 is certainly ac- 
tuated by the ſame motives, to purſue ſuch an in- 
direct line of conduct; a determination to gratify 
himſelf at the expence of virtue, if ſne ſnould op- 
poſe him. The change in lord Huntley's manner, 

IJ oven fills me with ſurprize; and I can only ac- 
count for it ſrom the fickleneſs of his real charac- 
ter. Some younger, fairer victim, [ ſuppoſe, en- 
gages his attention now. I can pity her weaeneſs, 
and lament her fate, whoever ſhe is, if ſhe is de- 

ceived, Which it is more than probable ſhe will be, 
for who: eould ſuſpect him? O that I had never 
left my peaceful village, to tread the dangerous 
and uncertain haunts of public life! that 1 had 
1 ——_ and unknown by all, except my dear 
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Maria and her amiable family! Then had I never 
felt the pangs imparted by the knowledge of the de- 
ceitful Huntley's baſeneſs; or taſted, to the deſtruc- 
tion of my peace, the bliſs of being beloved by him. 
Adieu my beſt, my early friend ; in your gentle 
boſom, Helena ſhall never find a ſting to wound 
her, and compleat the ſhock already felt. Write 
to me, Maria; and if poſſible adminiſter ſome heal- 
ing balm, ſuch as triendſhip can beſtow. I know 
you will: Ah why is that inadequate: to the 
cure? Be aſſured of my unalterable affection; 
and accept the prayers and good wiſhes of | 
your | 
HerexA Stoney. 5 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Wi E N Iten had finiſned his a0 ſhe 
rang for her maid, and went to bed; hoping to 
find that peace in ſleep, which waking the was de- 
nied: her weary eye-lids cloſed in vain; and the 
balmy ſlumbers which were wont to viſit her, now 
fled from all her efforts to obtain their ſoothing 
influence. The calmneſs of infantine repoſe; had 
till now ever attended her nights, as the ſportive 
gaiety of eaſe and innocence had bleſſed her days; 
but the ſcene had changed on à ſudden; the pre- 
ſent proſpect was gloomy, and afforded no pleaſure 
on reflection. The morning only ſerved to con- 
firm her uneaſineſs, and bring in her view the au- 


thor 
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thor of it. She deſcended into the breakfaſt room 
with a heavy heart, and found lord Huntley alone 
there; his eyes were fixed on the fire and he ap- 
peared buried in profound meditation. On ſeeing 
Helena, he ſtarted, hoped ſhe was well, and flew . 
out of the room, without ſtaying for her anſwer. 
In ſpife of all her reſolution, this negleQ pierced 
her to the ſoul; and though ſhe would herſelf have 
flown' from his kindneſs, yet ſo weak ist human 
reaſon, ſo inconſiſtent all human deſices and te- 
ſolves, that the only thing that, circumſtanced as 
ſne was, could be wiſhed, now gave her the moſt 
agonizing pain; and unable to repreſs the riſing 
exertion, ſne burſt into tears. The approach of 
the duke obliged her to make an effort to regain 
her compoſure: he entered, and breakfaſt was or- 
dered; the dutcheſs ſtill kept her room, and the. 
ſervant ſaid lord Huntley was gone out; ſo that 
the duke and Helena fat down alone. The —_ 
mer talked on indifferent ſubjeQs; and took his 
tea very comfortably ; ; while Helena found it A - 
ficult to maintain a tolerable appearance of the in- 
difference ſhe wiſhed to feel. At dinner, lord 
Huntley: was alſo abſent. This was the firſt time 
he had performed any engagement without reluc- 
tarice, and without expreſſing that reluctapce to 
Helena; but ſhe, though totally at a loſs to divine 
the cauſe of his behaviour, yet was glad to avoid 
him ori any terms, as his coldneſs was inſupporta- 
ble; and ſhe thought it only belonged to her to ſne w 
reſentment. In ihe evening, the dutcheſs, find- 
ing herſelf better, expreſſed a wiſli to have a pany 
at whiſt. Lord Huntley was returned, and the + 
ſent to beg his company; and as he never refuſed 
to e with any requeſt of hers, he N 
ately 
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ately obeyed! the ſummons. According to their 
uſual cuſtom} the duke and dutcheſs played againſt 
lord Huntley and Helena. Each 400k their place, 
to the no ſmall diſturbance of he tuo younger. 
Lord Huntley paid a profound attention to his 
cards; an example Helena endeavoured to follow; 


but was conſcious, ſhe ſucceeded very ill; for ſhe 
was guilty of more miſtakes than ever. But as 


ſhe profe ſſed no know ledge of he game, and the 


played merely for amuſement, no notice w 

taken of it. On former occaſions, ja 'H Hy 
had been more inclined to talk over his cards; if 
only to be gratified with the ſound of Helena's 


you Which Was OTH 
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44 More muſically dear, . 


« Than ever breathed on mortal ea ear,” _ ak 


In the midſt of this ſolemn rubbec, a letter ar- 
rived from Mr; Nowel at Cambridge, which 
contained an account of the ill ſtate of lord 
Charles's health; and recommending change of 
ſcene and ait, as the moſt likely means of reſtoring 
it. In an inſtant, they were all ſeized; with the 
moſt alarming apprehenſions on his aceount 3 and, 
after a ſhort delibet ation, it Was agreed, that lord; 
Huntley ſhould ſet off early next morning for 
Cambridge, and bring his brother and Mr. Nowel 
immediately to -town. The cards were thrown. 
by, and his - lordſhip ;tetired, | on pretence of, 
giving forhe orders fot his departure, The 


At 


dutcheſs was terrified, and Helena mourned the iu- 


diſpoſition of a youth for, whom. ſhe felt a ſiſtetly 
regard, and who to her had ever been kind and 
affectionate. The duke tried to diſguiſe his own 
ee in ne to lere yy dutcheſs, whoſe 
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maternal tenderneſs, and weak nerves, contri- 
buted to magnify the diſorder of ber ſon, into a 
dangerous illneſs, though Mr. Nowel had aſſured 
her to the g 06 
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IN a few days. Jord Charles, attended by his 
brother and Mr. Nowel, arrived in town, to the 
great relief of the duke and ducheſs, and Helena, 
who had with them felt many apprehenſions on 
his account, and had ſpent the interval, between 
the knowledge of his illneſs and his return from 
Cambridge, in the utmoſt ſtate of anxiety, to 
which various cauſes contributed. He was mach 
| altered in his looks, his vivacity had not forſaken 
him, though his thin pale countenance proclaimed 
his diſorder to be real. He affected to tally their 
feats, and ſaid, a little of their agreeable converſe 
would ſoon” reſtore him to perfect heahh. On 
te duke's obſerving that he locked ill, and had 
totally loſt the glowing appearance of health he 
brought from Barnhurſt Caſtle ; he replied, that 
ſtudy was an enemy to the complexion: - it would,“ 
continued he, „be a ſtriking inconſiſtency for: a 
philoſopher'to look blooming; the air of the, acade- 
mic grove, is not congenial to the ſpirit of Hygeia.“ 
He tenderly 'reproved the uneaſimeſs of his mother, 
and aſſured her he ſhould ſoon be well; he diſ- 
covered an alteration in Helena, and ſoon attacked 
her on the cauſe; ſhe endeavoured to evade his 
penetration, by affecting a gaiety which was fo- 
reign to her heart; but the aukward deceit ſoon 

's betrayed 
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betrayed itſelf. The duke and dutcheſs, and Mr. 
Nowel left the room together; and lord Huntley, 
who carefully avoided all poſſibility of being in the 
company of Helena, ſoon followed their example; 
lord Charles alone remained — he fixed his eyes 
on Helena, as if with an intent to ſearch the in- 
moſt receſſes of her ſoul; this pointed enquiry 
kept them both ſilent for ſome minutes; the one 
irom the eagerneſs of obſervation, the other from 
a confuſed emotion ; at length, unable to endure 
ſuch a ſcrutinizing ſurvey of her feature, Helena 
begged to know why his lordſhip beſtowed ſo much 
attention, to examine a face which muſt be fo fa- 
miliar to him? „I wiſhed,” replied he, to read 
the ſentiments of your heart; but my kill is 
| baffled ; either your countenance is no index, or I 
am no judge in phyſiognomy: I diſcover in your 
face, candour, truth, conſtancy, and gentleneſs ; but 
I am told that your are cruel, inconſtant and deceit- 
ful.“ „I don't know, my Lord,” reply'd Helena, 
(whoſe riſing colour declared ſhe did not wholly 
conſider the charge as a jeſt) how I have deſerved. 
the epithet you beſtow fo liberally upon me; but 
your informer, I may conclude, is a prejudiced per- 
ſon.” * I acknowledge it, ſaid lord Charles, he 
is prejudiced to a degree that deſtroys him; but you 
rather evade, than anſwer my charge.“ Thoſe, 
reply'd Helena, “who have any intereſt in ſuppoſ- 


ing me poſſeſſed of the unamiable qualities they are 


ſo ready to aſcribe to me, may, if they pleaſe, en- 

joy the injurious idea; it is neither conſiſtent with 

my pride or-inclination to controvert it.“ It is 

well,” anſwered he calmly; “ in this inſtance you 

are truly conſiſtent, though I confeſs I had formed a | 

very different notion of your e character; but,” _ 
tin 
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tinued he, in juſtice to an attachment you once 
allowed to give you pleaſure, in juſtice to the diſtreſs 
of a man who ſtill adores you, permit me to aſk, 
and let me hope you will candidly anſwer me one 
plain queſtion.” #* Convinced, my lord,“ ſaid He- 
lena, © that you will make no requeſt I ought to de- 
Ny, you may proceed with a confidence of being re- 
ſolved in all your doubts, as far as I am able.” 
Did you not then, continued lord Charles, ** did 
you not once love my brother? © It was my miſ- 
fortune; replied Helena. Why?” faid his lord- 
ſhip; 4 he returned your affection with the moſt ar- 
dent paſſion that ever dwelt in the heart of man.“ 
Helena ſighed and ſaid, “I did indeed think ſo, but 
“ But what?“ exclaimed he. It is all at an 
end, continued Helena; „he has ſeen his error, 
and I gladly releaſe him from his engagement.” 
«© He knows it, exclaimed lord Charles, while an 
indignant bluſh animated all his features: Ah, 
fickle and unjuſt Helena! you have deſtroyed the 
peace of one, whoſe virtues and affedtion promiſed 
you every happineſs z one who, having fixed his fond 
imagination on a faithleſs woman, is left to deplore 
his credulity, and lament his own folly, in believing 
that fo fair a form was to contain a mind as fair; if 
you can enjoy the pain you have cauſed, rejoice now, 
for lord Huntley is devoured by his fatal and unfortu- 
nate attachment to you.“ © My lord,“ replied He- 
lena, aſtoniſhed at the ſeverity of his cenſure, “to 
what cauſe am I to attribute ſuch unmerited re- 
proach ? could lord Huntley find out no other method 
of diſcovering the change in his ſentiments? or, is it 
an honorable office in you, to inſult a woman, 
who, if ſhe choſe to make a defence, would find 
it weak and unattended to? you will one day be” 

| con- 
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vinced, that I never deſerved the barſh language 
of reproach from you or your brother; and you 
muſt allow me, my lord, to ſay, that, having the 
honor of being related to you, I may alſo inherit 
a portion of that conſcious pride, which teaches 
me to ſupport myſelf under an injury. I would 
not retort, except with ſilent contempt. I have 
relinquiſhed the flattering idea of a nearer alliance 
with a, houſe, of which I am a diſtant branch. 
Ambition, is not my darling foible; I aim at no 
ſplendid connection: bat, while I feel no reluctance 
to continue in the humbler ſtation of private life, 
I am not wholly inſenſible to the pnkind. Featr 
ment of thoſe I vainly thought my friends.” 
Helena uttered. tbis laſt ſentence, her 7 
ſoftened, and a tear ſtole from her eye. Lord 
Ghote. affected by her manner, aſſumed a milder 
aſpect j and ſaid, 5 If I have unwarily offended you, 
in the warmth of iny regard for an injured bro- 
ther, I intreat. your Pardon: L meant not to in- 
ſult; I wiſh not to create your reſentment z, and, 
if you will condeſcend to tell me, whether you re- 
ally are to be married to lord Farnham, it is all 1 
deſire, and what I have ſome right io expect from 
you.” „ Married to lord Farnham. 1”? exclaimed 
Helena; “from whence.could ſuch: an idea ariſe? 
No, my lord,“ continued ſhe, “ Jord Farnham ne- 
ver put it in my power to reje&or accept him. 
true, his attention might have raiſed my vanity, i ic 
his conduct and character had not created my entire 
diſapprobation: and be aſſured, that he is the laft 
man, from whom 1 would receive a coronet; even 
though I could ſuppoſe. it encircled: every /homan 
telicity.” 5 cannot doubt your truth or ſincerity, 
returned lord Se, *« they. are both written in 


your 
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in your eyes; and I moſt ſincerely beg your par- 
don, for the unjuſt liberty I have taken to cenſure 
your conduct; but it is ſtrongly reported, both by 
that nobleman's friends, as well as others, that 
you were aQually 'engaged; and Sir William 
Harland, a young man of Cambridge, mentioned 
meefing you at fir James Sundan's ; where lord 
Farnham's behaviour to you confirmed the report.“ 
Helena then repeated every circumſtance of her 
viſit ; and the mortification ſhe had endured there. 
Lord Charles thanked her for her patient attenti- 
on to him; and deſired leave to acquaint his bro- 
ther with the reſult of their conference. © No,” re- 
plied Helena, fighing; I muſt content myſelf with 
having removed from your mind an unjuſt preju- 
dice; but lord Huntley's opinion ought to be in- 
different to me; ſince a cauſe, as fatal to my 
Peace, as deſtruQive to his reputation, will ever 
ſubſiſt as a bar to our union. Aſk me not for an 
explanation; I have ſolemnly promiſed not to re- 
veal a ſecret, that preys on my happineſs; but I 
will not violate my word on any conſideration. 
I thought, alas | that I had beſtowed my regard 
on the moſt amiable of mankind; but I'was cru- 
elly deceived; and I muſt not fuffer myſelf to be 
again lulled into a falſe ſecurity, by his t6o:charm- 
ing but deſtructive eloquence. Would I had ex- 
pired, before the knowledge of this unworthineſa 
reached me; for I muſt own, that lotd Huntley's 
affection was the delight of my life; I cheriſhed 
a a flame, that has ſerved to conſume! my peace ob 
mind ; but I muſt now endeavour toextinguiſh it. 
cc What am | to think,“ cried lord Charles, ** of this 
dreadful'ſecret? Ah, Helena, why was you tempt- 
ed to promiſe concealment ? Some villain, 'erivious 
of 
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of your mutual happineſs, has contrived to 
blaſt it. 


CHAP. NXVL. 
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Ta [ 8 long W had a and agi- 
tated the ſpirits of Helena ſo much, that ſhe found 
it neceſſary to retire, in order to recover herſelf ; 

therefore. haſtened to her own room, to relinve 
her feelings by a free indulgence of them. With 
a mind ſaddened. by A recollection of the delight 
ſhe once felt in lord Huntley's affection, ſhe threw 
herſelf in a chair, without. power to exert thoſe 
faculties, which added keenneſs to her ſorrow, 
while they ſeemed almoſt ſuſpended themſelves. 
In this flate of inactive miſerable reflection, ſhe 
remained ſome time, till the animation of her 
ideas brought back to her remembrance the till 
more wretched Caroline, to whom ſhe had pro- 
miſed a ſecond viſit, but which ſhe. had not yet 
performed; the bills too were ſtill in her poſleſ-. 
ſion, and that fhe might not a moment longer 
i thhold what might mitigate the ſufferings of 
that unhappy young woman, ſhe reſolved to incloſe 
them in a letter, and ſend her own maid; as ſhe 
herſelf was wholly unable to undertake fo diftreſ- 
ſing a commiſſion in perfon. As ſoon then, as 

ſhe could reduce her thoughts to any” degree of 
regularity ; ſhe prepared to addreſs a few lines of 

apgiogy, or reaſon, for breaking her word. 


To 


= Io Carotine 2 


I AM concerned it is not in my power to fulfil 
my promiſe of ſeeing you again, at leaſt not at pre- 
ſent, as I now find myſelf totally incapable of 
ſupporting an interview; for which reaſon encloſe 
what I hope will enable you to purſue a more vir- 
tuous and happier line of life; to the eſtabiſh- 
ment of which, I ſhall always be happy to con- 
tribute. The emotions I betrayed on hearing the 
ſtory of your misfortunes, muſt have informed 
you, of what I would have concealed from all the 
world; but be aſſured, the man, who could baſely 
betray, and then col defert you, ſhall never 
again deceive me with his ſpecjous virtues. You 
are indebted to the duke and dutcheſs of Clevedon 
for two of the bills. I informed them of your un- 
fortunate ſituation, as far as was neceſſary to pro- 
cure for you an aſſiſtance I was not wholly qua- 
lified to offer of myſelf. I ſhall be much pleaſed 
to hear, at ſome future period, that the efforts [ 
have made to ſerve you, have not proved inef- 
ſectual; and I now take my leave of you, wiſh- 
ing you a return of that peace of mind, virtue alone 
can beſtow ; purſue her then, and be happy, 
and accept the beſt wiſhes of your ſympathiſing 
friend, 


5 3 HriexA SIDNEY. 
When Helena had diſpatched ber maid with the 
letter, and given her ſtri& ocders not to deliver it 
to any body but Caroline herſelf; ſhe was again 
left to the torment of her own reflection, which in 
her ſituation could afford no comfort. She was 
however ſoon obliged to make ſome es 
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for her appearance at dinner; with a heaving 
heart ſhe performed the taſk of dreſſing, as an in- 
terview with lord Huntley was there unavoidable. 
Before ſhe was under a neceſſity of leaving her 
room, her maid returned with an anſwer to the 
letter, which Helena received with a languor, 
its contents ſerved to diſpel in an inſtant. 


To Miss Sioxxr. 
ON my knees, moſt injured and angelic of 


women, I implore your pity and forgiveneſs, and 


deprecate your juſt anger; remorſe has ſeized my 
ſoul, and, as the only return I can make for your 
beogyoleny kindneſs to me, 1 will confeſs. that I 


have impoſed on your charity, and baſely traduced 
a nobleman, whoſe charaQer.is all I am acquaint- 
ed with; never having ſeen. lord Huntley, whoſe 


name I had the preſumption, to make uſe of, .to 
work upon your feelings ; my ſtory is, alas! too fa- 
tally true, all but the accuſation againſt his Lord- 


ſhip, which 1 entreat and conjure you to forgive, 


as the falſehood was dictated by the extreme | 
diſtreſs i in which I was inyolyed, and under which, 


but for, you, I muſt have ſunk, This ſecond too 
liberal mark of your generous. pity for the unfor- 


tunate, ſhall not be thrown away; I will employ 


it to procure that peace, you ſo ſweetly conde- 


ſcend to wiſh for me; and while [ humble myſelf. 


in penitence, to Heaven: I will ever remember. the 
hand that ſerved me, and mix with my prayers a 


fervent acdreſs for your happineſs and proſperity. 


Will you,” dear madam, have the goodneſs to re- 


turn my moſt grateful and humble acknowledg- 
ments to the duke and dutcheſs of Clevedon, for 
a generoſity I have lo ill deſerved from them; and 

that 


the ſmiles 
ever ſmile, and the guardians of human worth 
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that I had the wickedneſs and inhumanity to wound 
'a heart like yours for a moment, fills me with 
ſhame and horror at my own depravity. But you, 
madam, 25 innocent, and you will be happy 3 

e 


'of fortune play around you; may 


ever wait to conduct you through the world, 
without one pang. to ſully the whiteneſs of the 


laughing hours; may the tear of 88 alone 


gliſten in your eye, and like the pearly drops of 
morning dew on the opening roſe, adorn your 
cheek; and may time on ſilken wings conduct you 
to that heaven you merit, when full of years and 


honors you have reached the goal of life. Accept 
the ſincere repentance of one whoſe will never in- 
ured, but whoſe misfortunes overcome her inte- 
grity ; let your powerful oi r. attend me to my 
retirement, in the convent o 


at Paris, to 
which place I am induced to go, having a relation 
there, from whom I hope a kinder reception, than 


from any other part of my offended family. Oh 


madam}, you are my friend, my preſerver, and 


may the bleſſing of a merciful creator deſcend upon 


you, with the moſt perfect admiration of your 


virtues, and the utmoſt reſpe & for your charaQer, 


I humbly intreat your pardon for this treſpaſs, and 
take my leave, for ever, I fear, of all that is lovely 
and angelic both in mind and perſon. I am madam, 
your truly obliged and faithful ſervant, , 


 CaroLing Dansy. 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. XXVII. 


H ELENA read, and her mourning was 
turned into joy; joy too great to be endured, had 
not a welcome ſhower of tears relieved her full bo- 
ſom of the weight it contained. She re-read the 
dear, the precious confirmation of her Huntley's 
innocence, and accorded his full and free pardon 
to the writer of the wonder-working epiſtle. 


Then on the wings of gayeſt hope, ſhe flew to en- 


treat his forgiveneſs, for having ever doubted his 
honor and his truth. She proceeded towards the 
library, where ſhe was informed his Lordſhip was, 
with the two letters in her band, to explain and 
apologize for her; with trembling and impatient 
pleaſure ſhe opened the door, and beheld. him ſit- 
ung in a thoughtful poſture, from which her ap- 
pearance rouſed him. The bluſh of conſcious er - 
cor, mixed with the ſmile of happineſs, adorned 
the face of Helena; her eye proclaimed her half 
afraid to advance, yet unwilling to retreat, and 
the drops of delighted ſenſibility ſtood, ready to quit 
their ſtation. Lord Huntley looked ſurprized ; 
ſhe ſlepped forward and gentlv exclaimed, Can 
vou forgive me, my lord? can you pardon my cre- 
dulity ? here is my excuſe.” He ſeized the hand 
that offered him the letters, and preſſed it to his 
lips. This moment,” cry'd he, “ is worth my 
whole life. Ah, my dear Helena, let merather aſk, if 
you can forgive my unpardonable behaviour? but 
I (ce you do, and my hours to come ſhall be de- 

E voted 
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* ance, and Helena had 
Huntley, that he had promiſed her not to mention 
the ſubject of their * that day. "They 
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voted to reward your goodneſs. What do theſe pa- 
pers contain, that Helena condeſcends to offer them 
as an excuſe ?”” She then rewinded him of the ſto- 
ry the dutcheſs had repeated of the unfortunate Ca- 
roline, and begged he would peruſe the contents of 
the two letters, which at her deſire he did. When 
de had finiſhed the firſt, he exclaimed, © Indeed, my 
beloved Helena has from this accuſation every rea- 


Fon to believe me a villain; but to what lucky 


chance am I fo fortunate to owe a contradiftion 
of ſo falfe a charge? This queſtion was anſwered 
by Careline's laſt letter, which when he had 
fimfhed, he folded the charming Helena to his 
faithful boſom, and declared that ſhe was the pride, 
the delight of his life, and he would inſtantly 


make known his claim to call her wholly and for 


ever his. Lord Charles entered at the moment, 
and teſtified the mmoſt aftoniſhment and joy, at 


ſeeing them thus happily reconciled. . Helena put 


the letters into his hand, which he read with at- 
tention, and returned with many praiſes due to her 
virtue and benevolence, but pronounced the writer 
an impudent impoſtor, or a weak engine in the 
bande of a villain, whoſe intereſt or inclination 

him to ſeparate Helena and his brother; 
But,“ continued he, ** ſmce the ſcheme has proved 
abortive, we will leave the contrivers of it in the 
retirement they may chuſe, and enjoy our own 
happineſs.” Dinner now demanded their attend- 
again fo far prevailed on lord 


all ſat down to table, poſſeſſed of unuſual harmo- 


ny of ſpicits; and lord Charles, who was not as 


bad as had been apprehended, was fo much ele- 
vated, 


„ 4.05 BO. had as 
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vated, as to contribute greatly to the mirth and 
pleaſantry of the party. Tranquillity now 
took up her accuſtomed reſidence at Clevedon 
Houſe, where ſo lately ſhe had been baniſhed 
for a ſhort term, but where in general ſhe was a 
conſtant inbabitant. The brilliant features of 
Helena now ſhone with added luſtre, and the 
manly, giaces of lord eu- were animated by 


happineſs, 


4 : * * * * p , % * 


CHAP. XXVIL. 


As lord Charles Sidney health did not permit 
him to engage in the diſfipation of London, lord 
Huntley and Helena entered into an agreement, to 
decline all public as well as private amuſements, 
till he was able to accompany them. Helena 
had from day to day put off the intended ex- 
planation with the duke, as ſhe was fearful of 
deſtroying the calm, fo newly confirmed : when 
one morning, lord Huntley had been prevailed on 
to read a new play to the dutcheſs, Helena, and 
lord Charles; for which purpoſe they had all aſ- 
ſembled in her grace's dreſſing- room. As he was 
poſſeſſed of the moſt various powers as well as 
barmony of voice, and his judgment was little 
inferior to that of à Garrick, they received the 
higheſt entertainment from his. exertions to do 


a poffible juſtice to the performance he undertook 


to read; andthey were in the midſt of a diſcourſe 
| E 2 og 
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on the merits of the play, when the duke entered 
with an open letter in his hard, which he gave to 
the dutcheſs, who, when ſhe had read it, ſaid, „ 
think Helena is the perſon to be conſulted on this 
occaſion.“ ** Moſt undoubtedly,” reply'd his grace, 
and immediately put the letter into Helena's hand. 
She took it, perfeAly ignorant of its contents, 
and wondering what relation it could have to her ; 
when to her extreme vexation ſhe read as follows: 


To his Grace the Duke of CLEV TON. 


My Lord Duke, 


I TAKE the liberty of addreſſing your grace, 
on a ſubje& which will, I truſt, be an apolcgy tor 
the trouble I am under the neceſſity of giving you. 

have every reaſon to believe, that your grace's 
intereſt with Miſs Sidney is extenſive ; and through 
that medium I venture to propoſe myſelf a can- 
didate for her hand. If my pretenſions are ſo ſor- 
tunate to meet with your grace's concurrence, l 
ſhall eſteem myſelf a happy man, and take the 
firſt moment allowed me to aſſure you in perſon, 

| how much I am, my lord, your grace's obliged 
| <and faithful friend, 


aa e 


Helena returned the letter without ſpeaking, 
anxiouſly wiſhing the duke to break the ſilence, 
that ſhe might declare her ſentiments. It was not 
long before he gave her the deſiied opportunity; for, 
after a very ſhort pauſe, he ſa d, Well, Helena, 
1 conclude you can have no objection to my re- 

ceiving 


1 
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ceiving lord Farnham's viſits on his own terms.” 
] am obliged to his lordſhip,” replied ſhe, * for 
the honor he intends me, but | hope 1 ſhall not be 
NN by your grace, if I decline accepting 

$97 6s My dear,” faid the duke ſmiling, © I know 


_ ladies never accept the firſt overture, of this 


nature; but you will not be angry, if I take it for 
granted, that you have commiſſioned me to admit 
his lordſhip. ** Indeed,” returned Helena, your 
grace is miſtaken, if you think. I affect to diſlike an 
offer I meanto accept yon muſt allow me to declare, 
that lord Farnham is, of all men living, the laſt I 
would chuſe to connec myſelf with; and | depend 
on the kind indulgence I have ſo often experienced 
from you, to return fuch an anſwer, as will neither 
offend nor encourage his lordſhip.”? © Aml really,” 


' replied.the duke, te underſtand this as an abſo- 


jute rejection?“ 4 Such: are my ſentiments,” ſaid 
Helena, and. ſuch IL moſt ſincerely believe they 
will ever be.“ Lord Huntley roſe from his ſeat, 
and approaching Helena, took her hand and ſaid, 
* It is now time that I ſhould declare to the world 
the ſentiments of admiration, of affection and un- 
alterable eſteem, I feel for the charming Helena; 
and,” continued he, turning to the duke, that [ 
ſhould claim my father's approbation of my 
choice; my felicity will then be compleat.”? ©* My 
God, exclaimed the duke, whoſe faculties ſeemed 
ſuſpended while his ſon ſpoke ; why did I not fore- 
ſee and prevent the horrorsof this hour? Oh my chil- 
dren! Lhave deſtroyed you both.“ Helena confound- 
ed at the beginning of the ſpeech, was now bewilder- 
ed in a maze of perplexity ; for there was more of 


grief than of anger, in the manner which accom- 


panied the myſterious words: the death-like pale- 
neſs 


—— 
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neſs of the dutcheſs, declared ſhe was no ſtranger 
to his meaning. Lord Huntley, whoſe impatience 
could contain no longer, cried ont. Explain I con- 
jure you this dreadful language.” «1 ought,” replied 
the duke, to have told you, my fon, that Helena 
is my daughter, your ſiſter.” Helena ſunk mo- 
tionleſs into the arms of lord Charles, who caught 
her as ſhe was falling to the floor. Lord Hunt- 
ley exclaimed, © You have indeed deſtroyed me; 
Oh my God! ! what a blow is this le Then bending 
over the ſenſeleſs form of his unhappy ſiſter, his 
manly ſpirit fled, and he indulged the weakneſs of 
a woman The duke walked about the room in the 
vtmoſt diſorder ; the dutcheſs, trembling, endea- 
voured to aſſiſt her ſon to raiſe Helena; and Mr. 
Nowel, whom accident had directed to the apart- 
ment, ſeemed the only perſon capable of acting: 
he tried to calm the violent emotions of the duke, 
who ſaid, ** Leave me, my good friend, leave me to 
ſuſtain alone the ſorrow I have occaſioned, and take 
care of thoſe unfortunate children: but bid them 
not curſe their miſerable father.“ He then left the 
room ; Mr. Nowel called for the female attend- 
ants, and had Helena conveyed to her.own room, 


where lord Charles and his brother would them- 


felves carry her; the dutcheſs, following, ſhed 
tears over their diſtreſs. Lord Huntley, when be 
had laid the ſtill lifeleſs Helena on her bed, cried 
out, „Oh] for mercy look once more on your. 
wretched Huntley; raiſe your drooping head, my 
fweet ſiſter lor have I blaſted thy beauties for ever” 
Helena, 'by help of the various remedies tried to 
recover her, once more opened her eyes, and be- 
held the anxious tenderneſs of lord Huntley. 4 Ah! 


my lord,” exclaimed ſhe in a feeble accent, what 


2 diſcovery! 
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a diſcovery it has at once preſerved and deſtroy- 
ed me.“ He kneeled by the bed, and held her 
hand in bis while ſhe ſpoke. © Live,” anſwered he, 
oh live, and beſtow a liſterly affection on me do 
not, Helena, deprive me of every ray of comfort.“ 
A phyſician now arrived, and made it his re- 
queſt, that they would all leave the room, as any 
hurry of ſpirits might prove more fatal than any 
other circumſtance to his patient's life. Lord 
Huntley lowly withdrew, {till gazing on the pale 
countenance of Helena, When Doctor R. came 
from the apartment, that reſtleſs and unhappy 
yourg man, met and eagerly enquired of him his 
opinion of Helena. She is,“ replied the Doctor, 
at preſent very ill; her conſtitution, at all times 
delicate, has received a ſhock it will require every 
care to recover: ſhe will I hope do well, but it is 
umpoſſible for me to pronounce poſitively,” His 
lordſhip retired to his own room, while lord 
Charles and the dutcheſs aſſiſted Mr. Nowel to 
rouſe the duke from the ſtupid grief he bad fallen 
into. Clevedon Houſe, ſo lately the manſion of 
peace, was now the houſe of Hide vey The 
domeſtica ſeemed to partake the ſorrow of their ſu- 
periors, and ſilently glided from room to room 
with melancholy faces. In the evening, when Dr. 
R. came again, he found his patient worſe, her 
fever had encreaſed, and her ſenſes were not clear. 
In as gentle terms as poſſible he declared his ap- 
prehenſions. Lord Charles ſhed a tear over the un- 
timely fate of an amiable friend; and foreſaw in 
the death of Helena, either a confirmation of his 


| beloved brether's miſery, or a ſpeedy end to it in 
the grave. 


It 
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It was alſo neceſſaty for him to undertake the 
melancholy office of breaking the cataſtrophe 
hourly apprehended, to the rett of the family; he 
jonnd his brother in a condition, little able to bear 
the additional weight of woe he had to commu- 
nicate; his eyes were fixed, his perſon immove- 
able, and it was ſome time ere he could engage 
his attention in the ſmalleſt degree. At length, 
however, he made him too well underſtand the fa- 
ral purport of his meſſage; and with a ſigh that 
ſeemed to rend his heart, he ſaid. is well, he will 
be an angel, and now the blow is compleat : I feel 
it here, putting his hand on his heart ; ** and here 
it is,“ faid he, holding his head, . it has pierceddeep- 
ly.” The vivacity of lord Charles was quite ſub- 
dned; he could find no conſolation to offer, for 
his own boſom ſwelled with grief; and each ſat 
inwardly, mourning the fate of the lovely dying 
Helena. No one went to bed, and every noiſe in 
the houſe appalled each individual out of the 
apartment of the ſick ; for they concluded every 
moment was her laſt. Every foot that ſounded 
along the gallery, by lord Huntley's room, he 
conſtrued into the meſſenger of deadly tidings. 
In this ſtate of horrid ſuſpenſe he remained till 
morning dawned. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


H ELENA ſtill breathed, but continued alt 
the enſuing day with no other ſizn of life than 
an almoſt imperceptible reſpiration: ſhe was hap- 


pily unconſcious of her own ſituation; the grief 


ot her friends, and the alteration a few hours had 
made in the prefent as well as future proſpects 


of not only herſelf but all with whony the was 


conneted. The dutcheſs, haraſſed by her un- 


remitting attention to the dbke,. Helena and 


lord Huntley, was, at the cloſe of the ſecond' 
day, obliged to commit the care of her young 
triend, to her woman and Helena's maid. With: 
ſome difficulty, lord Huntley, at the earneſt' in- 
treaties of his diſconſolate tather, was at length 
prevailed: upon to take that repoſe his wearied 
mind, as welt as body, ſtood fo much in need 
of ; the duke himſelf, worn out by this anxious 
ſoſpence, and ſorrowful reffections on his indiſ- 
cretion, ſubmitted to the all powerful reſtora- 


tive of nature; and lord Charles, whoſe animal 


ſpirits were too great for bis ſtrength, yielded 
to the ſolicitations of his mother, and retired to 
bed ;. Mr. Nowel, who, though he ſincerely felt 
the general diftreſs, nouriſhed the warmeſt regard 
and eſttem tor. every individual of a family o 
whom he was bound by the cloſe ties of grati- 
tude and friendſhip, and paid the juſt tribute of 
admiration and approbation to the merits of 
Helena, yet ſuſtained the ſtroke which threaten- 
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ed the life of a beauteous, but unfortunate 
young woman, deprived the duke of peace, from 
the corroding recollection of having cauſed the 
whole of the miſchief, and would undoubtedly 
endanger the exiſtence, and at all events deſtroy 
the happineſs of a ſon, whoſe - virtues, and under- 
ſtanding promiſed to ſupport. the honor of his 
name and houſe without blemiſh; he ſtill retained 
the firmneſs. of experience, the wiſdom of age, 
and the ſtabikty of friendſhip; he had neither 
contributed to the misfortunes nor beheld them 
unmoved; but it was wholly out of his power 
to remedy them in any degree, or by any other 
method than by preſerving, his ability to 28, 
which the ſenſibility of youth had deprived one 
part of the familiy from doing; and the too 
poignant emotions of the others were equally 
deſtruQtive to the coolneſs of reaſon : he therefore 
alone, amidſt the general confuſion, ſtill ſupported 
a compoſed gravity ; he exerted the calm wiſdom 
of a philoſopher, with the eloquence of a reaſon- 
ing\chriſtian, to reconcile the mind of the duke, 
and ſooth his agonies ; he ſuffered the firſt tranſ- 
ports of ſorrow to ſubſide, before he attempted to 
offer a word of conſolation to lord Huntley, and 
to the now ſenſeleſs Helena, he paid the unceaſ- 
ing attention of benevolent friendſhip; he lay 
down for a few hours to enable him to go through 
the taſk his charaQer and ſituation enjoined him 
io perform, but he left ſtriQt orders to be called 
if the ſlighteſt change appeared. Helena ſtill lay, 
the inanimate reſemblance of all that ſo lately 
was beauty and virtue; her affliQed ſervant, who 
had drawn the ſprings of life from the ſame 
ſource, wept without reſtraint, and even thoſo 

domeſticks 
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domeſticks who had been leſs accuſtomed to be near 
her perſon, and whoſe aſſiſtance was now called 
in, ſhewed ſigns of ſenſibility ; this night, like the 
former, vaniſhed in the ſame terrible ſuſpenſe, and 
the eager but melancholy enquiries made in the 
morning were anſwered as before, that ſhe ſtill 
lived, but that was all; about noon the gave'figns 
of returning reaſon, and in the courſe of an hour 
was perfealy herſelf; quietneſs was enforced by 
the phyſician ; not a voice was heard, not a foot- 
ſlep throughout the houſe, alt was as ſtill as 
death, and Helena was too weak to utter more 
than a ſyllable at a time; in the room next her 
apartment continued fome one of the family, to 
communicate the ſtate of her health every quar- 
ter of an hour to the reſt, and in the evening 
the doctor returned to pronounce her recovery leſs 
doubifel; ſhe gained ſomething of her natural 
ſtrength each day and hour; and lord Huntley was 
prevailed on to try à tour to the continent, as an 
interview with Helena was, for ſome time, abſo- 
lutely forbid, as 2 thing deſtruQive to her life: 
when he could be perſuaded ſhe was out of danger, 

he conſented to quit England, for a time, and wih 
z dejeQed countenance and faded form, he, with a 
heavy heart, bade adieu to the manſion. which 
contained all he loved: his departure turned the 
attentive affeRion of the reſt entirely on Helena, 
who was ſome weeks before ſhe could leave her 


dreſſing-room; her health returned ſlowly, but her 
ſpirits were fled. . 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Lonxp Charles accompanied his brother as 
far as Dover, in order to render the ſeparation 
more gradual, and if poſſible prevent the melan- 
choly reflections which his journey would give 
riſe to, and which, if alone, he would naturally 
indulge ; when they were gone the dutcheſs, with 
unwearied care, attended to the reſtoration of the 
ſpirits as well as health of Helena ; but this was a 
work of time, and the days, which as they paſſed 
gave back the youthful vigour of Helena, did not 
ſo quickly replace the chearful ſerenity which had 
been the inmate of her boſom; nor could it be ex- 
peed; the affeQion ſhe had cheriſhed for lord 
Huntley, was the child of- ſympathy, of honor, 
and of virtue, ſtrengthened by an intimate know- 
ledge of his worth, and the tenderneſs of his 
attachment to her; it had made a part of her very 
being, and promiſed her nothing but peace and 
happineſs ; ſuch a diſcovery then, as convinced 
her of the impoſſibility of an union, and obliged 
her to conſider him in another light, made her 
ſhudder at the idea of the danger ſhe had juſt 
eſcaped, and lament that ſhe had not ſtrength to 
ſuſtain it with firmneſs ; the alteration it had cauſed, 
naturally oppreſſed a heart fraught with ſenſibility. 
She thought of his departure with ſorrow, and, 

while ſhe ardently wiſhed to take leave of him i 
perſon, ſne would not mention hex, deſire, fearing. 
that ſuch an interview would Aky prove her 
weakneſs, 


D 


weakneſs, and give an additional pang to a heart 
already too deeply wounded ; ſhe therefore con- 
tented herſelf with receiving, through lord 
harles, the prayers and aſſectionate remem- 
brances of his brother, and by him conveying: 

hers. fn 
The letter from lord Farnham, which oocaſi- 
oned the diſcovery, was, as, foon as the duke could 
recollet himſelf, anſwered by a viſit from Mr. 
Nowel to that nobleman, to whom it was thought. 
advifable to explain the whole affair. Fhis deter- 
mination was founded on à hope, that, when time 
fhould have mellowed the grief of the now ac- 
ki ou ledged daughter of the duke, ſhe might be 
pretailed on to accept lord Farnham's hand and 
warm regard. During the abſence of lord 
Charles no viſits were received at Clevedon- 
houſe, as the ducheſs conſtantly ſpent her time in 
Helena's apartment, and the duke was not in 
ſpirits to ſee company; the world and its concerns 
were excluded, as per ſectly unintereſting to the 
melancholy inhabitants: lord Farnham failed not 
to call or ſend every day; and, though he faw none 
of the tamily, his enquiries were received. as flat- 
tering marks of his love ſor Helena, and anfwere@ 
with. a polite and faithful account of her ſitua- 
tion: to Helena herſelt they were not always 
communicated, for fear of alarming her delicacy, 
or creating a reſolution unfavourable to his future 
hopes, as it was certain that, had ſhe been called 
upon to declare her ſentiments of him at that 
time, they would have been a poſitive rejection, 
and an abſolute determination never to admit 
his addreſſes. When the day arrived on which 
lord Charles was expected back from Dover, one 
| of 
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of his ſervants delivered a letter to the dutcheſs; | 


the meſſenger preceded his lordſhip only a few 
hours. 


To the Dutcheſs of LEV EDON, 
My dear Mother, | 


| YOU will be ſurprized to receive a letter, 
when you learn that a very few hours will be- 
hold me at Clevedon houſe again. The purport of 
this epiſtle is not to ſpeak either of my ſafety or 
return, but to prepare-you for the reception of a 
fair fugitive whom I have encountered on my 
way. The weather proved ſo favouraile, and 
Henry was fo preſſing in his deſite that | ſhould 
accompany him beyond the limits of this iſland, 
that I could not reſiſt, ſo ſtepped into the packet 
and ſoon found myſelf on the Gallic ſhore. I was 
more {trongly | tempted to viſit a country which 
bas ſuch wonderful powers, of imparting conſe- 
quence to thoſe who but juſt breath its ſalubri- 
ous air, from my friend Sterne's refnark, that 
cc jt is ſtrange that one and twenty miles ſailing 
4 ſhould give a man extraordinary rights.” Theſe 
eonſiderations all operating together, I had ſcarce- 


by ſettled all the important benefits of this voyage 


in my mind, when I found myſelf in the hotel at 
Calais, where, with my brother, | ſpent that day ; 
in the morning I took leave of him, he purſuing 
his journey forward, I preparing to return to 
England. Before I proceed, I muſt obſerve that 
Henry, though low when J left him, was yet 
much more compoſed than I had reaſon to expeQ: 
at 


a 
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at firſt when we fet out, he was in ſituation 
truly deplorable ; but the natural ſtrength of his- 
underſtanding and the ſerenity of his temper, re- 
ſumed their ſway as we proceeded, and, ere L 


left him, he charged me with many kind and affec- 


tjonate remembrances to our beloved ſiſter, to- 
whom he intreated me to urge every argument 


Gee to a ſpeedy recovery of ſpirits as well 
as 


ealth ; my father and yourſelf were included 
in his regards. When | was once more on 


board the packet, I diſcovered amongſt the paſ- 


ſengers a 'very young female, whoſe external. 
graces muſt have attraQed the notice of every 
man, but to me there was fo peculiarly intereſt- 
ing an air of fimplicity, ſo blended with the moſt 
penſive melancholy, that 1 earneſtly deſired to 
know what had cauſed the viſible forrow of one 
who could not have have paſſed her fifteenth | 
year; I was almoſt tempted to uſe the language 

of ſcripture and ſay, what aileth thee? and 
* why art thou difquieted? and why is thy un- 
« derſtanding troubled ?”” "The ton would not 
altogether juſtify ſuch an enquiry, as has been 
before obſerved. The ſituation into which ycu 
are unavoidably thrown, particularly in a ſmall 
veſfel, renders a degree of familiarity more ex- 
cuſable than in any other place could be allowed; 
l availed myſelf of this privilege to addreſs ſome 
converſation to my fair companion; a young man 
of a pleaſant aſpect and genteel appearance, came 
frequently to aſk after her health, and how ſhe 
was accommodated; to theſe ſeemingly tender 
queſtions, ſhe anſwered with an averted face and 
a cold reſerve, and I could perceive a tear fteal 
down her cheek: a ſentiment I will not calt 


curioſity, 
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curioſity, for 1 hope a better motive actuated me, 
overcame- the rules of politeneſs, ard I ven- 
tured to aſk if I could be fo happy to afford 
her any aſſiſtance? She ſighed and ſaid, ſhe was 
obliged to me, but feared her ſituation would not 
admit of any cure. Her manner was ſo artleſs 
and her grief ſo unaffe cted, that I was encouraged 
to requeſt ſhe would allow, me to judge, he- 
ther it was beyond the lumits of friendſhip to 
alleviate a diſtreſs 1 was certain muſt be unmerit- 
ed on her part; „I think,” continued ſhe, in- 
deed | did not deſerve to be fo betrayed, and it is 
hard, very hard, to be carried to another country 
and there be married, contrary to my .conſent,” 
it ſaid I, “you will put yourſelf under my Pro. 
tect ion, no man ſhall inſult you with impunity.“ 
She regarded me with a look of anxious enquiry, 
which I. eager to relieve, ſaid that ſhe might 
lafely confide in me, and that I would convey her 
to you, where ſhe would be perſe Aly ſecure from 
every alarm. On the mention of your name, a 
gleam of pleaſure ſhone upon her countenance,, 
and the exclaimed, * You are perhaps lord Hunt- 
ley, of whom I have, heard my brother, the 
count de St. Clare, ſpeak, as of a particular 
friend.” 1 explained to her who | was, and 
told her that 1 had juſt parted with lord Hunt- 
ley, who intended to pay a viſit to her brother, 
and was now on his road into Germany lor that 
purpoſe... « How fortunate am I,” returned ſhe, 
« but it is only proper that, before | accept Jour 
kind offer, I ſhould explain the meaning o 
preſent diſtreſſed ſituation: I reſided at Bruſſels 
with a. relation for ſome years paſt, but was, by 
my brother's. deſire, on the eve of returning to 
St. 
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St. Clare, when my covſin, Madame Vendore, 
in order, as ſhe ſaid, to make my ſhort ſtay as 
pleaſant as poſſible, propoſed a party of pleaſure 
a few miles from Bruſſels; ſhe put herſelf and 
me, together with the young man you have ſeen 
ſpeak to me in the cabin, into a carriage, and we 
arrived at a pleaſant houſe where we dined : after 
dinner ſhe ſaid La Vere would ſhow me a beau- 
tiful proſpeQ, and ſo ordered the carriage and a 
female ſervant to go with us: I had no ſuſpicion, 
having been accuſtomed to ſee and converſe with 
La Vere from my infancy. We ſet out and tra- 
velted on for ſeveral miles, till I, wondering we 
did not reach the place made ſome enquiries, he 
then produced a note from Madame Vendore, 
wherein ſhe tells me that La Vere is fo much 
in love with me, that ſhe could not refuſe to 
aſſiſt him in a ſcheme to make me his wife, and 
that when | read the paper I had then. in my 
hand, it would be too late to recede, for that 
ſhe had taken care to acquaint my brother with 
my elopement, and he would be perſuaded it 
was my own choice. I wept bitterly; La Vere 
endeavoured to comfort me; but I deſired he 
would give me the only proof of his regard | 
could accept, which was to carry me back to St. 
Clare immediately: this he abſolutely refuſed to 
do. I made myſelf fo ill with the grief I could 
not help indulging, that we were obliged to ſtop 
at a houſe on the road for ſeveral days ;, but at 
length we again ſet forward, notwithſtanding all 
my prayers and intreaties to return back. And 
now,” continued ſhe, ** as | have told you the 
whole truth, and you are not wholly unac- 
quainted with my family, I claim that protection 

your 


you ſo generoufly offered to a ſtranger.” I aſſured 
her ſhe might depend on me, and at firſt re- 
ſolved to tell La Vere that mademoiſelle St. 
Clare, had choſen me to convey her to Eng- 
land, till ſhe could acquaint her brother where 
ſhe was, and hear from him; but, on conſi ler- 
ation, I rezeQed this mode of proceeding, us La 
Vere would certainly diſpute my right, which to 
defend would ftill involve the fair Laura in 
greater diſtreſs: we then concerted a plan be- 
tween us, wkich was, that I ſhould: appear ig- 
norant of her ſtory, and when we reached Dover 
order my carriage ; ſhe would watch an opportu- 
nity to leave La Vere and ſet out with me, in- 
forming him by a note, of her determination 
never to ſee him more. I fend one of the ſer- 
vants forward with this account to you, which 
I haſtily write at Dover, and order him to beſpeak 
poſt · horſes to be ready at every ſtage for us. 
This ſcheme will 1 hope ſucceed ; if not, I muſt 
adopt violent meaſures, for I am determined at 
all events to keep my word with my little friend, 
and place her under your protection. Adieu, my 
dear mother ; J hope to find you all much im- 
proved: I know I need not ſay any more to be- 
ſpeak your kind reception of the Count de St. 
Clare's ſiſter: tell my ſweet Helena I bring her 
a companion not unworthy of her, and that I 
fhall embrace her with the warmeſt affeQion ere 
long, till when 1 remain moſt faithfully your's, 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Wu EN the dutcheſs had read the letter, 
her only concern was, that Lord Charles ſhould 
be under the neceſſity of proceeding to extreminy 
with La Vere. Helena peruſed the letter, and 
partook of the fear; but they had ſcarcely ex- 
preſſed their apprehenſions, and diſpatched an 
account of this adventure to the duke, ere the 
carriage drove to the door, with mademoiſelle 
St. Clare and lord Charles in it. The dutcheſs 
went down to receive and welcome them; lord 
Charles introduced his companion, who anſwered 
his deſcription of her, for her opening beauty 
promiſed a perfect maturity ; her reception was 
ſuch as to baniſh all fear of being conſidered as. 
an intruder; ſhe was preſented to the duke, and 
then conducted to the apartment of —_— 
where the joy of her deliverance, aided by ſo 

delightfu}'z' welcome. into a family of diſtinguiſh- 
ed merit, as well as rank, was confirmed by 
the attentive gentleneſs of one neater ber own. 
age: Helena, with a ſweetneſs which never for- 
ſook her, careſſed the fair ſtranger, who was not 
de void of 233 The whole tranſaction was 
again diſeuſſed, and it was eg that the duke 
ſhould write an account” of it to lord Huntley, 
and that Laura ſhould accompany his letter by 
one to her brother; ſhe was too much fatigaued 
to write that day, it was therefore Papen! till 
che next. Helena was pale and thin, ok 
l : OW 
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low - ſpirited, but ſhe was free ſrom all other 
bodily diſorder, and endeavoured to regain her 
wonted chearfulnefſs; the artleſs converſation ef 
her young companion, prevented ker dwelling ſo 
much on paſt events, and ſhe took pains to con- 
quer a reluctance to mix in ſociety; a few friends 
and intimates. were admitted once more, and 
amongſt them, as a proper compliment to his un- 
remitting attention and enquiries, lord Farnham 
was received merely as a friend ; bis behaviour 
to Helena was reſpeQful ard delicate ;; ; ſhe ſpoke 
of lord Huntley with affeQion but firmneſs, and 
her effort ſeemed to be crowned with ſore degree 
of ſucceſs, for chearfulneſs had lighted up her 
pale countenance. with a gentle gleam, when her 
compoſure was again diſturbed. by the arrival 
of letters from lord Huntley :- her reſolution 
was not ſo great as ſhe had hoped, and, when the 
duke gave it inte her hand, a feint colour paſſed 
acroſs her cheek ; ſhe trembled as ſhe attempted 
to break the ſeal; ſhe laid the letter on the table, 
and walked to the window, but in a moment 
returned, and, quietly taking. it up, opened it and 
read: it was a large packet, to ihe .contents of 
which ſhe paid the utmoſt, attention ; the trickling 
tears. chaſed one another“ down her face, and a 
ſoft' melancholy overſpread her countenance ; ſhe 
ſighed frequently, and when, ſhe had finiſhed, er- 
claimed, Do you, O my brother moſt eſtima- 
ble of cen do you conſpire againſt me? H 

madam,” continued the, 4 read the too kind 
and cruel letter, and pity your poor Helena; 
part of the: contents relate to mademoiſelle St. 
Clare, which you will be ſo good to commu- 
nicate to her. While the dutcheſs was reading 
wo the 
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the letter, the duke taking the hand of his daugh- 
ter ſaid, ** My loſt, my deareſt Helena, what 
would I not do to remove the diſtreſs in which 
I have involved two of the moſt amiable chil- 
dren in the world? but wherefore do you accuſe 
Henry of conſpiring againſt you?“ © Ah! my 
lord,” replied Helena, “rather teach me how I 
may alleviate the misfortune I am the cauſe of, 
tell me how I ſhall reſtore peace to the | boſom 
of a father and -a brother I ſo tenderly, love; 
but I cannot comply with my dear Henry's; te- 
queſt ; where ſhall. I find his reſemblance? how 
then can | think of marrying ?”” “ Henry” ſaid 
the duke, has then anticipated my wiſhes; will 
you not, Helena, endeavour to follow ſo difinter- 
eſted, fo neceſſary a piece of advice? your bro- 
ther would not urge a ſubject which may be re- 
pugnant to your preſent teelings, if be did not 
—know. that the happineſs of your future life and 
peace, as well as that of all your friends, demand 
ſuch an alteration as marriage will make in your 
ſituation; let me owe to my beloved child, the 
reſtoration of my domeſtic felicity, and let me 
behold: my Helena the wife of a worthy man, 
capable of feeling her virtues, and. guarding her 
purity from the cenſure of an ungenerous world.“ 
Helena wept, and anſwered, **;/Y ou ſhall deter- 
mine for me, my lord, I am yours, diſpoſe of me 
as you pleaſe; if, by ſacrificing myſelf, I can give 
you back the happineſs I have robbed you of, 
command me and I will readily obey.” „My 
ſweet child, continued the duke, imagine not 
that I wiſh to ſacriace your. peace to, my own; 
but you are ignorant of the world, and know not 
that, tho* innocent as miniſtering angels, you 
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ſhall not eſcape calumny. There are thoſe who 
endeavour to reduce all virtue to the flandard ot 
their own imperfections, and, from the depravity 
of their own hearts, judge of others: our un- 
fortunate ſtory is too well known, and will quick- 
ly be made quite public; and, after the acknow- 
ledged and mutual affection of Henry and 
ſelf, ſhould you remain ſingle, I tremble to think, 
that ſlander might taint, with her infeQious 
breath, the now ſpotleſs fame of my darling 
child. I know a man, whoſe affection for Helena 
does him honor, and commands my regard; lord 
Farnham is of a rank to place the virtues of my 
child in a proper light, he will be happy to guard 
from all diftreſs, and I believe him a manu 
of honor.” Helena ſhook her head and rephed, 
« ] will not diſpute your choice and judgment, 
my lord; but to me there are many objeions 
to lord Farnham; however, if you Wen un 
Ia content to ſubmit. - 
„ My beloved Helena,” faid the 3 
whoſe attention was called from the letter to the 
converſation, © you have beheld his lordſhip 
with an eye of prejudice, and | fear my Helena 
will not find « man more one xceptionable in alt 
teſpects than lord Farnham : I mean not to re- 
commend a libertine, but 1 'think the unlimited 
affection that nobleman has expreſſed, for my 
dear Helena, will render bun an object worthy 
of further regard. I long to ſee you at the head 
of 'a fortune, which will beflow on your liberal 
and benevolent heart, the power of diſtributing 
bleſſings to all around you; to behold you the 
wife of an adoring huſband, while, with your 
2 you thine in every ſituation of 
N lite, 
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life, you muſt doubly excite our love and admi- 
ration, when performing theſe ſacred duties with 
true propriety :: but come, continued ſhe, 1 
forgot that our little friend is impatient to hear 
news from St. Clare.” She then gave the letter 
to _ who read the following IR of 
her pe 

ALLOW me, moſt amiable of women, 10 
join my ſincere congratulations to thoſe. of 
our ſympathiſing friends, on your reſtoration to 
health, and I will hope to tranquilſity; for a 
mind like Helena's, fo duly tempered with ſenſ- 
bility and reaſon, with gentleneſs and ſtability, 
with religion and vit tue, will ever extract the 
ſweeteſt conſolation from a conſcious. mnocence 
and pure intentions; and, while we. both lament 
that the degree of conſanguinity we ſtand in to 
each other was kept ſecret ſolong, we muſt ac- 


knowledge the delicacy that prompted the con- 


cealment ; we muſt allow for the feetings of 2 


man, whoſe only deviation from a conduct truly 
worthy of him has doubtleſs cauſed the moſt pain- 
ful emotions; nor can we wonder, that he ſhould 
with to bury in oblivion, the unfortunate events 
of a haſty attachment; or that, while he could 
with pleaſure contemplate the excellent quaktiet 
of his lovely daughter, he ſhould de anxious to 
preſerve the memory of her mother from dif 
grace, and the unſullied boſom of from 
refleQing with uncaſineſs, on the only fault of 
a beloved and affeQionate parent: with me theſe 
reaſons are ſefficiently powerful to reconeile me 
to the conduc our father ſo kindly laments for 
our ſakes; and the well known goodneſs of my 
dear 's heart and temper induce me to be- 
lieve allows them full weight; and I am 

- inclined 
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inclined to think we were permitted to wander 
in a labyrinth of error for a time, in order to 
convince us that perfect enjoyment was never 
deſigned to re vard even virtue like yours in this 
life; and that to exerciſe that virtue, is to rehne 
it, and render” it fit for an affociation with a 
ſuperior order of beings in a celeſtial habita- 
$1096 17/4 - | 

\ Since I am forbid to purſue the line I had 
fondly traced in imagination, to ſecure, along 
with my own, my dear Helena's happineſs, ſhe 
will excuſe me, if, ever anxious for her welfare, 
J mention my deſire of ſeeing her united to a 
man of honor and worth: ſuch qualities as hea- 
ven has beſtowed on you, ought not to be buried 
in retirement, or loſt to the world; they ſhould 
ſhine forth with all their luſtre in ſome conſpi- 
cuous ſituation, and contribute to reward the 
merits of ſome. happy man, who can be capable 
of feeling and cheriſhing the virtues of an amiable 
companion. I do not mean to hurry. you into an 


haſty connection; on the contrary, it ſhould be 


well conſidered, | before you engage yourſelf to 
perform duties, I am certain no circumſtance in 
life could make you negled. The character of 
him who ſhall 2 to think of Helena for 
a wife, muſt be -unqueſtionable, and without 
the ſhadow of a blemiſh; if ſuch a one there 
be, and his kind ftars ſhall conduct him to 
his kindred ſoul, accept. him, my beloved ſiſter ; 
confirm the returning peace of your brother, who 
can know no joy if you are not' bleſſed with all 
the happineſs this world can give, and who can 


never behold with cold indifferehce, and repining 


un your ſecured felicity. I left * 
| wi 
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with an aching heart, and a mind torn by conffict- 
ing paſſions ; to be deprived in a moment of my 
deareſt hope, to quit the object of my tendereſt 
affeQion, while ſhe laboured under a conſuming 
diſeaſe, were trials too great to be ſuſtained with 

atient inſenſibility; I was, tortured to agony, and 
it required all the fortitude I could gather, from 
a conſideration of your peace and that of my 
moſt yalued relations, from the dictates of pru- 


dence as well as integrity and honor, to prevent 


my return to Clevedon Houſe : I conquered my- 
ſelf at length, and proceeded to viſit an old and 
much eſteemed frichd | in the Count de St. Clare, 
at St. Clare in Germany, hoping to receive ſome 
alleviation of ' the painful reflections cauſed by ſo 
recent a misfortune, On my arrival I, was con- 
ducted to the Count, whom I found i in a ſitua- 
tion little likely to afford me the conſolation I 
ſought ; he received me however with all the 
warmth of friendſhip, and for a moment I forgot 
that I had bade adieu to Helena, that ſhe was ill, 
and I was unhappy ; the deluſion was, ſhort, and 
memory, too faithful to ſorrow, awakened me to 
all my former diſtreſs. St. Clare read my diſ- 
ordered ſtate of mind in my countenance, and 
eagerly enquired the nature of my inquietude: in 
his generous and faithful boſom, I ventured to 
lodge all my grief, to which he lent à patient | 
attention, and the various turns of his animated 
countenance convinced me he was not inſenſible 


to them. When I had made an end of my narra - 


tion, of which the greateſt part was a deſcription 
of Helena, the count exclaimed, What a fatal 
ſecrecy | I lament your misfortune from my ſout: 
ſuch a woman deſerves your affeQion, but adds 


F poignancy 
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Poignancy to the grief of being deprived of her; 
s 


t remember, Huntley,” continued he, © remem- 
ber your Helena is endowed with virtues to juſtiſy 
your eſteem, and, as a ſiſter, to ſuſtain the honor 
of your family, while a ſentiment of regret falls 
your boſom, yet an equal degree of reſpe&t and 
admiration will blend themſelves with it, and help 

ou to regard with a leſs tender emotion the 
inimitable graces of the too charming Helena; 
you have a conſolation in the qualities which firſt 
created your affection; it is not ſo with every 
one: you may remember when laſt we were 
together, I ſpoke to you of a young and beauti- 
ful fiſter, bequeathed to my care by the will of 
out father; Laura Tereſa St. Clare, was inferior 
to none in outward charms, but, as a friend and 
brother, the , graces of her mind called forth my 
warmeſt efteem and approbation ; her education 
was committed to the inſpection and judgment 
of a relation of our mother, - whoſe ſpecious 
_ virtues deceived me into a belief that ſhe alone 
was Capable of adding accompliſhments to finiſh 
the natural beauties beſtowed on my ſiſter. I 
frequently ſaw her, and as frequently . diſcovered 
an improvement in her; was I not then juſtified, 
my friend, in believing that Laura Tereſa would 
be an ornament inſtead of a diſgrace to a noble 
and ancient houſe ? I regarded her with the ten- 
dereſt affection, and promiſed myſelf much hap- 
-pineſs in ſelecting for her approbation and choice 
a man wor to poſſeſs ſo great a treaſure ;, ſhe 
has moſt cruelly diſappointed all my hopes, tar- 
niſhed the name of St. Clare, and doomed herſelf, 
I fear, to miſery. Contrary to my inclination, I 
| yielded to her requeſt of continuing ſome time 
| „ 1 3 longer 
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longer with her friend; not that I had reaſon to 
ſuſpe& the blow that threatened me, but that 1 


wiſhed to introduce to the reſt of our relations 


one they would be proud to acknowledge. A few 
days ago, as I was indulging the moſt pleaſing 
ideas, I was ſurpriſed and beyond meaſure ſhock- 
ed with the contents of this letter,” ſaid he, 
putting one into my hand, which, with his leave, 
I tranſcribe for your peruſal. 


To the Count de ST. CLARE. 
My Lord, 


I AM concerned to be under the neceſſity of 
breaking the unwelcome tidings of your ſiſter's 
elopement to you. She left my houſe in private 
a few days ſince, with La Vere,' a young man 
your lordſhip may remember to have ſeen ; he 
has been frequently at my houſe on buſineſs 
which he tranſacted for his father, who is my 
ſteward. I was ignorant of an attachment be- 
tween them, not ſuppoſing my cooſin Laura 
would condeſcend to encourage a regard for one 
ſo much beneath her in rank; it was therefore 
out of my power to provide againſt the unfortunate 
elopement, which I did not diſcover till too late 
to purſue them: I received a note from Laurg 
laſt night, to acquaint me that ſhe was to be 


married in England, to which country ſhe Was 
then on the road. I ſhould have diſpatched an 
account of this affair immediately to St. Clare, 


only I waited to receive certain intelligence of the 
fugitives, and indeed hoping to ſpare you the 
F 2 mortification 
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mortification of knowing it, had your ſiſter 
wiſely returned home again. [I ſhall not preſume 
to qi gate to your lordſhip on this occaſion, as 
your better judgment will direct you how to act; 
but I ſincerely deplore with you, the wound your 
honor, and that of your family, has ſuſtained by 
the inconſiderate raſhneſs of a girl, whoſe conduct 
reflects on me, who unfortunately took the care 
of her education. Your lordſhip will, I truſt, 
acquit me of any neglect, and believe me your 
ever faithſul but afflicted friend, 

| - Etiza VENDORE. 


cc As ſoon as I had read the deteſted letter,” 
continued the Count, rage and grief ſeized 
me; I curſed the villain, who had dared to breathe 
his inſolent paſſion into the ears of a child, whoſe 
inexperience had ruined her; but I gave little 
credit to my plauſible couſin for her profeſſions of 
ſorrow and ignorance. Undetermined how to act, 
I ſpent the firſt day in deliberating with myſelf, 
the reſult of which was, to ſend a faithful fellow, 
on whom I could depend, to Bruſſels, to learn the 
exact truth of Madam de Vendore's relation, and 
to be directed in future by the truth or falſehood 
of it; for, if I found Laura had practiſed the art 
laid to her charge, and, un-encouraged by our de- 
ceitful kinſwoman, had withdrawn herſelf from 
my protection, I reſolved to leave her to the fate 
ſhe had ſo raſhly choſen; if, on the contrary, I 
diſcovered that her youth and innocence had fall- 
en a prey to the intereſted art of a baſe contri- 
vance between La Vere and his miſtreſs, I ſhould 
then think myſelf juſtified in receiving and pro- 
tecting the dear unfortunate girl, as far as ſhe wn 
O12 &5 | let 
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left me power. While my ſervant was abſent I 


felt the moſt: torturing ſuſpenſe, from which his 


zeal and activity haſtened to relieve me, it poſſible. 


By the help of a preſent and a little gallantry to one 


of Madam Vendore's women, he learned, that the 
miſtreſs's affairs were in a very deſperate ſituati- 
on, and that her ſteward, old La Vere, had of- 
fered to ſettle them to her ſatisfaction, if ſhe 
would help to forward a match between his ſon 


and Laura Tereſa St. Clare, whoſe beauties had 


created a paſſion in the youth. Regardleſs of the 
honor of her relations and every better ſentiment, 
ſhe, with the moſt genuine depravity, filled the 
mind of her ward with anotion that, like a tyrant, 
1 intended to ſacrifice her to my own ambition 
and intereſt 3; and, having made a monſter of me, 
ſhe eaſily prevailed on that ill-fated child to for- 
ſake her moſt ſincere friend, and fly into England 
with a man whoſe perſonal appearance might 
win the regard of one ſo inexperienced, and whoſe 
attentive reſpect was ſufficient to convince her of 


his merit. I will own to you, my dear friend,” 
ſaid the Count, “that I feel the utmoſt indigna- 
tion at the idea of beholding a man, whoſe ex- 


traction is from the dregs of the people, allied. 
by ſo intimate a connection to my family: but, 
had La Vere poſſeſſed virtue ſufficient to deface 


in any degree a ſtain the baſeneſs of his origin 


fixes. upon me, I would have endeavoured ta 
forget the diſgrace, in tenderneſs for my ſiſter 
as it is, I am not only to honor her degenerate 
choice, but the abandoned vices :of her worth- 
leſs huſband. It was but yeſterday I received the 
cruel intelligence, which my man extorted from 
the infamous ſla ve of an equally infamous miſ- 


treſs ; 


treſs ; and when you arrived, I was undetermined 
whether I ſhould ſet off inſtantly for England, or 
write to you, with an account of the unhappy 
affair, and truſt to your friendſhip to find out the 
poor victim of avarice and affeQed regard: had 
there been a ſhadow of hape that I ſhould have 
been in time to ſave her, I muſt have been a vil- 
lain to heſitate ; but they took care I ſhould 
know nothing of it, till too late to prevent the 
evil they meditated. And now, my dear Huntley, 
you are convinced that you have companions 
in diſtreſs; for, have I not a reaſonable cauſe to 
lament the loſs, the misfortunes and diſgrace of a 
ſiſter, while you mourn over the virtues of yours ? 
I own you have much to regret, and time alone 
can relieve you; but your mind, Huntley, ſhould 
be ſuperior to deſpair, and you ſhould endeavour 
to ſet ſuch an example as your Helena might 
follow.“ + 

I have given my dear ſiſter a circumſtan- 
tial account of the , affairs and converſation of 
the Ceunt de St. Clare, in hopes to divert her 
melancholy, and exerciſe her benevolent feel- 
ings for the diſappointment of the - reaſonable 
hopes of an amiable brother. I know my ſweet 
Helena will contribute to ſoften the voluntary 
hardſhips of the unfortunate Laura, whoſe youth 
may and will excuſe her indiſcretion. In my 
next letter I hope to tell you where ſhe is to be 
found, as the Count will make it his buſineſs to 
learn her fituation, but at preſent thinks it moſt 
prudent to take no notice of them, till application 
is made to him, as he is the perſon offended : he 
has had an account of. her aQual marriage, from 
his unworthy relation at Bruſſels; ſo that nothing 
| can 
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can now be done but to render the circumſtances 
of this unfortunate connection as little diſtreſſin 
28 poſſible. You, Helena, will, T hope, pay ſome 
attention to the former part of my letter concern- 
ing yourſelf; confider all our happineſs is at 
ſtake; I am baniſhed my native country and the 
beloved ſociety of near friends, who cannot be 
ſupplied by any foreign connection, though in- 
deed my kind friend, the Count de St. Clare, has. 
poſtponed his viſit to England out of regard to 
me, and almoſt forgot the griefs that have juſtly 
invaded his quiet, to alleviate as much as poſſi- 


ble thoſe of your ever affectionate 183 and 
ſincere, devoted friend, 


HUNTLEY. 


CH AP, XXXII. 


W HI LE Lavra was dwelling on the contents 


of lord Huntley's letter relative to herſelf, the 


duke and dutcheſs were trying to improve the fa- 
vorable moment in which Helena ſeemed in- 
clined to relinquiſh her own ideas of happineſs 
for theirs : every argument was urged by them 
which experience might juſtify, and affeQion 
could diQate; and the heart that could ' with- 
| ſtand the united entreaties of thoſe who, having 
ſome * to command, adopt the more gentle 

part 
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part of perſuaſion, muſt either be inſenſible or de- 
praved. Not ſuch Helena's: though not convinced 
by, yet ſhe yielded to their arguments, and, 
throwing herſelf into the arms of the dutcheſs, 
ſhe exclaimed, . You have; conquered! heaven 
knows your peace is dearer to me than my own, 
elſe, oh l merciful, God, could I conſent to be- 
come lord Farnham's wife l' „My love” replied 
the dutcheſs, I am convinced you have miſ- 
taken the charaQer of lord Farnham, and that, 
ſenüble as he bas always been of your merits, he 
will do all in his power to make you happy, 
otherwiſe be aſſured neither your father nor my- 
ſelf would urge you to accept him.” The duke 
withdrew when he had heard her reluQant con- 
ſent pronounced, unwilling to delay acquainting 
lord Farnham with the change in his favor, be- 
cauſe, when that nobleman was once informed of 
their determination, there would be no altering 
it. Lord Charles, who had in ſilence ſeen the 
confli between inclination and gratitude, lament- 
ed the fate of his unhappy ſiſter ; lord Farnham 
was no favorite of his; but, as he could aſſign no 
reaſonable cauſe of diſlike, he determined to take 
no part in the affair, for he felt a ſtrong repug- 
nance. to force the | unwilling, tongue of Helena 
to pronounce her own ſentence ;3 but, when con- 
ſented, he aſſured her in the moſt warm and lively 
terms, that he ſhould ever hold himſelf bound 
to reſent any injuries offered to her, and that, if 
jord Farnham ſhould ever fail to treat her with 
the utmoſt kindneſs and, affeQtion, he ſhould an- 
ſwer it to him. Helena, ever , grateful. for his 
numerous inſtances of regard, admired his anima- 
tion, and thanked him for the intereſt he took 

1 f ; in 
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in her welfare, though ſhe knew that his youth- 
ful. ſpirit joined to the moſt ſincere regard, could 
avail her little, if, when lord Farnham's wife, he 
ſhould chooſe to treat her with over-cruelty or 
neglect. The duke preſently entered the room 
again, and ſaid that he had diſpatched a letter to 
lord Farnham, acquainting him of the, happineſs 
that awaited him, But 1 do not mean, Helena, 
continued he, © to hurry you into a marriage, with- 
out giving both parties time to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with each other: but from you, Helena, 
we expe a different conduct from that which 
moſt of your ſex falſely imagine is a proper diſplay. 
of their ſenſibility ; from you I expect a firm con- 
ſiſtent behaviour in the hour of trial, and I know: 
vou will ſuſtain it and be happy; you will give a 
ſhining proof of your virtue, and cannot fail of at- 
taining that peace which flows from a celeſtial 
fountain; the permanency of truth ſheds a luſtre- 
on every word and motion of yours, and you will 
yet enjoy a calm ſerenity, and give to poſterity an 
example. worthy their imitation; you have made 
a noble effort to conquer every improper indul- 
gence of ſorrow, and diſdained. to fit down re- 
pining, becauſe you are forbidden to chuſe your 
own road to happineſs; you are and ever will, 
be the delight of your friends, and, our. laſt days. 
' ſhall, be rendered peaceful by your virtues.” 

% You offer me,“ cried Helena, „a noble re- 
ward for any ſacrifice I could make, and your 
praiſe, my lord, is a powerful incentive, to purſue. 
only ſuch a line of conduct as may evince the 
truth, and. juſtify the uſe of it. If I haye any. 
merit, it is to you I am indebted for it; to you, 
lord Farnham, will owe the beſt qualities iy ſhall, 
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diſcover in me, and to preſerve your good opinion 
inviolate, ſhall be the buſineſs of my life.” Then, 
turning to lord Charles, ſhe id, © To you I truſt 
that a faithful account of all that has paſſed here 
ſhall be tranſmitted to lord Huntley ; tell him I 
obey him, but tell him too that I expect to be- 
hold him reſtored to his native chearfulneſs, or I 
ſhall loſe one of the principal motives for my 
compliance; tell him that, when all the tumults 
of this agitated boſom ſhall have ſubſided into a 
calm inſenſibility, we may meet in peace.” The 
dutcheſs coming in, ſhe gave to Helena an open 
letter ; the charaQers ſhe inſtantly knew to be 
lord Farnham's ; ſhe trembled as ſhe read the fol- 
Jowang lines: 2 


To his Grace the Duke of CLEVEDON. 


YOUR grace's letter has reſtored me to life 
and happineſs, my tranſport on reading it exceed- 
eld all bounds, and my gratitude for the conde- 
ſcending goodneſs of the ſweet arbitreſs of my 
fate, ſhall end only with my life; every hour of 
which ſhall be devoted to prove my affeQion, and 
ſolicitude, for the happineſs of the ineſtimable 
treaſure you promiſe me; it ſhall ever by my 
moſt favorite employment to ſteal, by tenderneſs 
and attention, every forrow from the loved boſom 
of 'my Helena, and fill the void with that ſerene 
tiappiveſs which appears to be its native inhabi- 
tant; the rude blaſt of misfortune ſhall not, if 1 
can avert it, affail the ſweet innocence and purity 
of a heart whoſe value is above all price; but 
words, my lord, are inadequate to convey my 
© 6 88 | ſentiments 
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ſentiments of love, admiration and reſpect; I ſhall 
then avail myſelf of your permiſſion to behold 
one ſo'lovely and beloved, and in 'perſon- teſtify 
my obligations to your grace, who will allow 
me to aſlure you, that I am you happy and 
en devoted 
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OY e a tear on the jetter as: 

ſhe-returned it, and, ſoftly ſighing, exclaimed, «It + 
is over, my fate is fixed | I will try,” ſaid ſhe, to 
the dutcheſs, “ to receive lord Farnham oy he 
may wiſh and you approve.” My love,” re- 
| plied her grace, © I have no doubt but your 
conduct and behaviour will be proper on all 6c- 
caſions, and lord Farnham is not ignorant that he 
owes his happineſs to that native goodneſs which 
prompts you to liſten to the affectionate advice 
of your anxious friends; he will be content to 
watch your growing regard for him, and warm. 
into life a ſentiment he does not expect to have 
created already in the boſom of Helena. I know- 
you too well to ſuppoſe that you can withſtand: 
the gentle efforts of conjugal affeQtion, or that 
you will withhold from an admiring and grateful. 
huſband, the tribute of eſteem and love you ſo. 
amply beſtow on your friends. It is neither the 
intention of your father, lord Farnham, or wy 

ſel 
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ſelf, to hurry you into a precipitate marriage; but, 
from the unaffected judgment you poſſeſs, we are 
convinced you will not protract it by any unne- 
ceſlary delays; and, as I wiſh that my dear 
Helena ſhould be gratified to the utmoſt of my 
power, if there is any thing you deſire to have 
done either by the duke or lord Farnham, prior 
to your wedding, I am certain you may command 
both; and I ſhould imagine it would be agreeable 
to you, if your friend Miſs Weſtmorland attended 
you on your approaching nuptials, if it is, my 
love, I will write an invitation to that young 
lady, which you may incloſe to her yourſelf.” 
Helena replied “ that nothing could give her 
more ſatisfaction than to have her dear Maria 
with-her on that occaſion,” and accepted the offer 
of the invitation from the dutcheſs, who inſtantl 
ſat down to write a few lines for that purpoſe, 
which contained a polite and preſſing requeſt for 
her immediate preſence in town; when Helena 
had received it, ſhe retired to incloſe it in a letter 
of her own, and the dutcheſs took Laura into her 
dreſſing-room to anſwer: lord Huntley's mention 
of her, and to eaſe the Count her brother's fears 
for her ſafety. Helena when alone was diſtraQed 
with contending emotions. My God!” ſhe ex- 
claimed, can it then be true, that I have incon- 
fiderately promiſed to marry a man I almoſt de- 
teſt? am I to be lord Farnham's wife? muſt I 
indeed be united to that impetuous man? I am 
moſt aſſuredly to be that wretch.” Such was 
the ſituation of the lovely but unfortunate vic- 
tim; nor could the ſoundeſt underſtanding, or the 
cooleſt judgment, condemn a ſenſibility ſo na- 
tural and lively, and even the philoſopher _— 
ow 
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allow a powerful conflict between the feelings of 
the heart, and the dictates of, prudence and duty, 
and that time alone could reſtore ſuch a ſoul to 
its peaceful ſtate. Helena, however, conſcious 
that, to indulge the diſlike ſhe felt to lord Farn- 
ham, would ſoon. become criminal, made ever 
effort in her power to reconcile herſelf to her 
lot, and tried to dwell on the bright ſide of his 
charader; but her heart was heavy, and her 
eyes dimmed. with tears, when ſhe egen her 
letter to Maria; the purport of it juſtified her 
ſorrow, for it invited that friend to witneſs a 
ſacrifice of her happineſs and inclination, and in 
a language which ſpoke diſtreſs, and yet too 
weak to paint the agonies of the mind which 
diQtated it. N 


To Mi WesTMORLAND, 
My beloved Maria, 


AFTER the diſcovery which my laſt letter 
conveyed to you, what will be your aſtoniſhment 
when I tell you, that, only half recovered from a 
dangerous illneſs, with a mind oppreſſed and 
weary of its earthly abode, I am now preparing 
to give my hand to a man I neither love nor 
eſteem; yes, Maria, the purport of my letter, 
together with the one incloſed, is to invite you to 
be preſent when your friend refigns- herſelf. to 
wretchedneſs ;, for ſuch, I fear, muſt be my fate! 
my virgin heart has nouriſhtd a fatal and a dan« 
gerous paſſion, and the perfections of the object 
muſt ever create a perfect eſteem. I was juſt 
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beginning to feel a ſmall return of ſerenity, and a 
hope that my future days would, at leaſt, paſs 
calmly on, had dawned upon me, when the ſtern 
commands of propriety call on me to obey and 
reſign myſelf its victim; urged by the miſtaken 
kindneſs of friends, to whom I am bound by gra- 
titude and affection, I am compelled to become 
the wife of lord Farnham; the proſpe& is me- 
lancholy indeed, and heaven only knows how 
I ſhall be able to ſuſtain this laſt and final blow 
to my peace; let me add my fincere requeſt, 
that you may be preſent at the ſo much dread- 
ed Ceremony, and help me to ſupport myſelf 
with ſome degree of firmneſs ; at leaſt' 1 ſhall 
have the ſatisfaction of pouring all my griefs 
into the boſom of my firſt, my much -loved 
friend. Since I wrote to you we have got an 
addition to our family party, a very pleaſing, 
amiable little girl, ſiſter to the Count de St. 
Clare, to whom our dear Henry is now upon 
a viſit at his eſtate in Germany. Laura is an 
affectionate, good-tempered girl, whoſe youth had 
very near drawn her into an imprudent and un- 
happy connection, from which ſhe was reſcued 
by lord Charles : the particulars of her ſtory you 
ſhall know, when I have the ſatisfaction to em- 
brace my. dear Maria in Clevedon Houſe, till 
which time I muſt take my leave of you: with 
a heavy heart, I am about, perhaps for the laſt 
time, to ſign myſelf, though your ever faithful and 
affectionate friend, yet no longer I fear, 
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Tun E next morning Helena was taught to ex- 
pect lord Farnham : her motions were tardy, from 
a tremor on her nerves, and an uncenquerable 
heavineſs of heart and ſpirits : when breakfaſt was 
ready, Laura entered her room and found her 
pale and trembling ; her ſweetneſs of temper had 
endeared her to her young companion, who be- 
held her diſtreſs with unaffeQed grief, which ſhe 
expreſſed with the ſimple ſincerity of a youthful 
heart; but Helena, unwilling to wound the feel- 
ings of another, endeavoured to aſſume a more 
compoſed aſpeQ, and accompanied Laura into the 
breakfaſt room, which ſhe approached with ſenſa- 
tions not unlike one, who, clinging to life, is or- 
dered to lay down his exiſtence in a moment 
moſt dear to him: Had it pleaſed heaven to 
ſnatch Helena from a fate ſhe dreaded, ſhe would 
have thought herſelf happy in the exchange: but 
it was not to be; ſhe was to perform the part in 
life providence had - allotted her; ſhe was to 
prove that human foreſight is confined to nar- 
row limits, and that mortals are not to chooſe the 
exact road to happineſs in this world, which, if 
they were to judge, ſeems beſt to ſuit their ſenti- 
ments and inclination ; human felicity muſt al- 
ways be incomplete, and no fafer or more direct 
path to it can be ſound than a reſignation to the 
divine diſpenſations, and a ſteady adherence to the 
dictates of religion, virtue and reaſon, which will 
be found to coincide and ſtrengthen each other, 
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and ſhed on the mind poſſeſſed of them a ſoft 
and peaceful hope. The converſation at break- 
faſt was calculated to ſupport the ſinking ſpirits of 
Helena; but, while ſhe felt the truth and acknow- 
ledged the juſtice of their arguments, her heart 
ſickened at the approaching interview, and it re- 
quired all the fortitude ſhe could gain from the 
purity of her intentions, to ſuſtain her on the try- 
ing occaſion, when ſhe was to confirm with her 
own'mouth'a ſentence of condemnation, for ſuch 
ſhe could not help conſidering it. The hour, the 
inſtant arrived; lord Farnham's carriage ſtopped, 
and in a moment he entered on the wings of joy; 
his countenance, at all times ex preſſive and hand- 
ſome, now ſhone with peculiar luſtre, and on the 
fair hand of the trembling and terrified Helena, 
firſt proclaimed the rapture ſhe had inſpired him 
with; he then paid his reſpeAs to the reſt of the 
family, and ſeated himſelf by Helena, whoſe 
countenance betrayed none of the delight which 
animated lord Farnham's : the vivacity which had 
at firſt ſparkled in his lordſhip's eyes, aſſumed a 
more tender expreſſion, as they gazed on the wo- 
man whoſe conſent he came to ſolicit, to confirm 
the hopes the duke had given him; and, with a 
ſoftneſs he well knew how to put on, he thanked 
her for the honor felicity ſhe allowed him to 
expect, and the flattering confidence ſhe repoſed 
in him. * My lord,” replied Helena, with a voice 
moſt muſically melancholy, ** you know it is not 
in my power to return the affeQion you offer me 
as it deſerves ; I have been unfortunate in my re- 
gard for a man who will ever hold that place in 
my heart which a ſiſter may with virtue and 
honor. beſtow ; if, after this declaration, dann 
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think my hand worthy your acceptance, I have 
promiſed to ſubmit to the deſire of my good 
friends.”, My love,” anſwered his lordſhip, 5 is 
not unknown to you; the firſt moment I beheld you, 
[ beheld the woman who could alone make me 
happy, and, if I had not been permitted to call you 
mine, I never ſhould have married; but,” continued 
he, © my better ſtars prevail, and I take your 
offered hand, truſting to the virtues which ſhine 


round you for every other felicity, and as the 


ſecurity for my peace.” The duke and dutcheſs 

joined in a converſation which was evidently 
painful to Helena to ſupport, and lord Farnham's 
viſit ended only with the morning; he retired, 
after having declined an invitation to dinner, ſay- 
ing he would do himſelf the honor of ſpending the 
afternoon at Clevedon Houſe ; he departed with 
that complacency which an aſſurance of ſucceſs in 
a private ſcheme beſtows, but he left. his intended 
bride with a feeling little ſhort of deſpair z his ab- 
ſcnce was however a temporary relief to her haraſſed 
ſpirits. Unwilling to comment -on the paſt, or 
think of the future, it was ſufficient for Helena to 
fix her ideas on. any ſubje& which could afford 
her the ſmalleſt degree of comfort; ſhe thought 


of anſwering lord, Huntley's letter, but found 


herſelt ſo unequal to, the taſk, that ſhe threw 
down the pen and gave way to her tears. 

I be duke and dutcheſs conſidered the ſtep 
they were taking as the only one which could re- 
ſtore Helena to peace, and place her in an eligible 
ſituation ; remove the bar to lord Huntley's reſi- 
dence among his friends, and give them back a 
| ſon ſo juſtly beloved; they conſidered that, in a 
marriage with lord F arnham, Helena would obtain 

that 
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that conſequence and protection ſhe would never 
in a ſingle ſtate arrive at, and they viewed her 
preſent diſtreſs as a circumſtance which would 
have happened whenever a change of fituation 
had been propoſed to her, and flattered them- 
ſelves, that a very little time would convince her 
ſhe might yet be happy; they looked upon lord 
Farnham as a man of honor, and had no doubt 
but his conduct and affection would remove every 
unfavorable idea Helena might. entertain of him. 
It depends on the various accidents in every fitua- 
ation, and on the various opinions formed on the 
ſame ſubjeQ, to refolve whether their dependance 
was founded on a rational or erroneous ſyſtem ; 
and the ſucceeding events in the life of Helena, 
will, in ſome meaſure, exemplify the truth or 
falſhood of the principles which aQuated each 
party ; and the profound caſuift muſt determine 
how far friends and parents are juſtified in per- 
ſuading or compelling thoſe, over whoſe minds or 
notions they have full power, to enter into en- 
gagements of a ſacred nature contrary to their 
' inclination or conſent ? and whether they do not 
take upon themſelves the weight of theevils which 
may follow ? to the ſame caſuiſt alſo it muſt be 
referred, whether any motive can excuſe a wo- 
man's marrying a man ſhe difſikes? or if that 
man can fairly complain of that want of affection 
which he was apprized of, and which left him at 
liberty to decline the connection? 


"CHAP. 
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I N the evening lord Farnham again made his 
appearance, and Helena was obliged to ſubmit to 
a tedious repetition of his affection and gratitude. 
The dutcheſe, who was no ſtranger to the feelings 
of Helena, in order to relieve her as much as 
poſſible, propoſed cards, to take off the too pointed 
attention of his lordſhip, which greatly diſtreſſed 
her; and, though it was certain that not one of the 
party could attend or was intereſted in the , 
they ſat down to whiſt : a melancholy recollec- 
tion that her uſual partner in this family combat, 
was no longer to chear her- with his preſence, 
animate her by his ſmile, nor delight her with 
affectionate and delicate attention, forced itſelf on 
the mind of Helena as lord Farnham tock his 
ſeat oppoſite to her ; tis true the affection of her 
preſent partner was as lively, but it was more 
ſelfiſn, it rather ſought to gratify the poſſeſſor 
than alleviate the too poignant ſenſibility of the 
object of its regard; lord Farnham was as atten- 
tive as lord Huntley could have been, but the 
deſire of the one to oblige was pure and unmixed, 
that of the other violently forced itſelf on the ob- 
ſervation; in ſhort, it was impoſſible for lord 
Huntley to - offend, and almoſt as much fo for 
lord Farnham to pleaſe, ſo powerful is' prejudice 
though Helena either had or feigned ſhe had a 
. reaſon to juſtify the different ſentiments ſhe 
entertained of each, Lord Charles and = fair 
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Laura St. Clare, amuſed themſelves in the mean 
time with a ſprightly repartee, which, while it 
ſerved to keep alive the attention, diſplayed the 
good humour of the parties. When the firſt 
rubber was over, lord Charles took lord Farnham's 
ſeat, and Mr. Nowel the duke's; the dutchefs 
and Helena ſtill keeping their places at the card 
table: lord Farnham ſtood by Helena's chair, and 
by his frequent addreſs to her ſo much diſcom- 
poſed; her, that ſhe became totally unconſcious 
of her ſituation; lord Charles endeavoured to 
laugh, and by ridiculous obſervations to take off 
the embarraſſment Helena betrayed; he inſiſted 
that lord Farnham ſhould not talk to his part- 
ner; I ſhall call your lordſhip to an account”? 
ſaid he, for the loſs of ſeveral tricks:” lord 
Farnham laughed in return for his affected anger 
and importance, and walked to the other end of 
the room, where the duke and he entered into 
ſerious diſcourſe on preliminaries which were 
to be ſettled prior to the intended wedding, 
and Laura, taking the hint, ſeated herſelf by 
Helena, | 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


| Loxp Farnham: now ſpent ſome part of 
every day at Clevedon Houſe, where he was 
conſidered as one of; the family. Lord Huntley 


and the Count de St. Clare had both anſwered 
the 
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the letters concerning Laura, wherein the latter 


expreſſed his utmoſt gratitude to lord Charles, for 
ſo fortunate a deliverance of his ſiſter, and gladly 
accepted the dutcheſs's invitation to Laura, to 
ſpend the remainder. of the year in England, while 
the Count accompanied his friend on a purpoſed 
tour through France and Italy: he alſo mentioned 
that he had received intelligence from a friend at 
Bruſſels, that La Vere, as puſillanimous as pre- 


ſumptuous, had returned home, content to be de- 


ſpiſed and laughed at, firſt for his villainy, and then 
for meanly ſuffering himſelf to be tricked out of a 
woman, for whom he had forfeited his character 
to honor and honeſty; and the Count concluded 
with ſaying, that he ſhould chaſtiſe the wretch 
as he deſerved, but he believed nothing was to be 
apprehended on his account, and that Laura 
might ſafely continue in England. Lord Charles, 
by Helena's deſire, had made known to his brother 
the ſituation of affairs at Clevedon Houſe, and 
that, complying with his 1 ſhe conſigned 
herſelf to he will of his friends. The 

preparations were now almoſt concluded, and 
lord Farnham preſſed Helena to name the day 


which was to confirm his happineſs; ſhe wiſhed 
not to diſpleaſe him by protraQing the term of 
her liberty to any diſtant n but yet found 


herſelf wholly unable to fix the irrevocable ſen- 
tence of her miſery to any particular date: ſhe 


had raade an effort to conquer her repugnance 


to the union, and her diſlike' to the object; ſhe 
ſucceeded but indifferently, for a more intimate 
knowledge of lord Farnham ly ſerved to con- 
vince her ſhe muſt be unhappy ; ſhe diſcovered, 
r minute in her ob- 


ſervations 
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ſervations as poſſible, that his temper was impe · 
tuous and fierce, impatient of control on the 
ſmalleſt contradiction, and ſhe: reſigned herfelt 
to his power with this only alleviation of the pain- 
ful ſacrifice, that ſhe obliged her friends in their 
own way, and reſtored to the earneſt wiſhes of 
eee the beſt, the moſt affeQionate of 
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W HEN the writings were finiſhed and ready 
for ſigning, a day was fixed for the gentlemen of 
the law to attend, and, at the appointed hour, lord 
Farnham gave them the meeting. Helena was 
called upon to be preſent, accompanied by the 
dutcheſs and Laura: ſhe entered and ſeated herſelf 
to liſten to what might have gratified ambition 
and avarice, but ſhe was devoid of. both; if a 
ſplendid ſettlement could have rendered her ap- 
proaching union leſs terrible, ſhe muſt have been 
Pleaſed, for the proviſion made for her was ſuch as 
ſuited the large fortune and 'great liberality of 
lord Farnham, who. was eager to prove his love 
on every occaſion ; and the duke, who wiſhed to 
have Helena conſidered as part of his family, had 
beſtowed a fortune on her worthy his rank and 
generoſity. Helena heard it all without a ſingle 
emotion of pleaſure, and, when lord Farnham 
deſired to know * if any thing had been * 

that 
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that could give her the leaſt ſatisfaction, and if 
all that had been done met with her approba- 
tion ?”” ſhe calmly repiled that he had been 
too profuſe, as a much leſs ſettlement. would have 
gratified every wiſh of her heart.” The pen was 
given into her hand, which trembled as it was 
about to ſign what was only preparatory to a re- 
ſignation of its liberty. This ceremony concluded, 
the lawyers withdrew, and ſhe was called upon 
to name a day for the marriage: ſhe mentioned 
a diſtant one: lord Farnham intreated it might 
be earlier, and ſhe conſented to compromiſe the 
matter with him, for, as ſhe was to be wretched, 
ſhe ſcarcely thought it worth contending for a 
few days; her feelings were almoſt ſtupified, and 
ſhe had neither ſpirit nor reſolution enough left 
to diſpute, ſo left it to the dutcheſs to name the 
day, which was at length fixed for that day 
fortnight. Miſs Weſtmorland was now hourly 
expected, and preparations were immediately ſet 
about; clothes, equipage, &c, were ordered, in 
which nothing was neglected that could gratify. 
the vanity of youth, or was proper as an appendage 
of rank or fortune; the. wardrobe provided for 
Helena was elegant, ſplendid, and extenſive; in 
the choice of which the dutcheſs . exhibited her 
taſte and liberality: Helena had deſired that ſhe 
might neither be conſulted, nor informed of any 
thing relative to the approaching change. Maria 
at laſt arrived, and received. ſuch welcome as, 
Helena's friend had a right to expect; when ſhe 
had embraced her, with a pleaſure unknown for 
ſome time paſt, Maria expreſſed, with all the 
warmth of friendſhip, her ſorrow to behold ſo 
great an alteration; the vivacity which had 
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adorned the features of Helena, was no more; 
pale and penſive, her countenance betrayed one 
part of her unhappy ſtate of mind, and on the 
faithful boſom of her friend ſhe repoſed all her 
griefs. © This evening” continued Helena, my 
dear Maria will behold the man who is ſoon, too 
ſoon, to be the huſband of Helena, but a firſt inter- 
view will only give you a favorable impreſſion of 
lord Farnham, for prejudice muſt allow him the 
advant of external grace, but ah! my dear 
Maria, I fear his mind is not calculated to convey 
happineſs to mine.” Maria tried to reconcile 
Helena to a ſituation which was now unavoidable, 
and to which ſhe had conſented. - If,“ faid the, 
* lord Farnham is really ſo anfortunately poſſeſl- 
| ed of unamiable qualities, you will rather create 
. bis reſentment than conciliate his affection by your 
4 unrelenting coldneſs; do then, my dear friend, 
* endeayour to overcome what bom is an unjuſt 
prejudice.” Helena ſhook her 
In the evening lord Farnham came, and Maria 
could not but acknowledge, that his perſon, his 
addreſs 'and manner, were calculated to 
ſhe was introduced to him as Helena's · friend, 4 
Wn received from him ' the moſt polite attention. 
1 After ſome little time, he preſented Helena with his 
i family jewels, which had been ſet in the moſt 
| brilliant taſte for this occaſion ; Helena received 
them gravely, and, unlocked at, the dut- 0 
cheſs to take of them for the preſent; lord w 
Farnham locked 'mortified at Her coldnels; and 
Maria caſt a glance of diſapprobation on her b. 
friend. Though lord Farnham was evidently 
chagrined at the little impreſſion favorable to tl 
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he knew that bs wil, not hers, would be” ultis 
mately accompliſhed, he endeavoured at all times 
to 1 pleaſed. + | PTR 
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HE ere of the moch 7 for 7 by one 
ph and fo much dreaded by the other, at length. 
arrived. "Maria had tried in vain, to compoſe her 
friend ; her ſpirits were all in alarm; her beatin 1 
heart ſeemed impatient] of its confinement a 0 
her whole frame was Violently. a itated. 
Farnham was deficately thier," et viſibly E. 
ed- The duke and dutcheſs veheld Helena 1 with an 
anxious concern for her future happineſs ; lord 
Charles, ever affeQionate, felt all her diſtreſs ; a 
the youthfal” Laura, grateful for the frequent i in⸗ | 
ſtances of friendſhip and good Hatute the had ex. 
peritnced from Felehs, Expreſſed 4 lively forrow | 
to fee het ſo much depreſſed: When lord Fa arnha am 
took leave Heletia burſt into fears; Labrs threw 
her arms round her neck and wept t alſo ; Maria © 
was too much affected to ſpeak, and lord Charles. F 
could not ſuppreſs the riſing emotion; the dutcheſs, ; 
with peculiar gemleneſs, tried to ſ66th* her dear 3 
Helena, and the — unable to bear the ſight of 
her diſtreſs, left the room; My beloved ſiſter,” 
laid lord Charles, „if your marriage is incompa- 
ible with your happineſs, why will you perſiſt? 
let no conſideration tempt you to be wretched; 
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let me follow lord Farnham, and atleaſt; deſet the 
celebration of Jour nuptials till you; can; reconcile 
yourſelf better to it, or break it off for ever.“ 
«© Do,” cried Laura, © my ſweet Helena, do let lord 
Charles ſpeak to him.” „No,“ ſaid Helena, re- 
covering herſelf, © Qno;?tis true I am weak, very 
weak, but do not believe I will trifle with my 
friends and lord Farnham in ſo unworthy a man- 
ner ; I have promiſed and to-morrow» will perform 
it; I will give my hand to lord Farnham, would 
I could as eaſily beſtow my afteQions on him; 
but time may work wonders,” continued the, | 
trying to force a ſmile. [ bull it will,“ replied 
the dutcheſs, indeed I cannot douht it, or elſe no 
conſideration ſhould tempt. me 5 fle urge you, my | 
love, to fulfil'your engagement; ſhe. then em- p 
braced Helena, and deſired the would, endeavour 
to compoſe . herſelf. . Maria took. hold of | ber 
friend's arm and led her up fairs, after they had N 
both taken leave for the night of the reſt; Hele- t 
ns kiſſed Laura; gave her hand to lord. Charles, p 
and expreſſed | her. * enſe af his kindneſs 3 3,.ſhe then . 
accompanied h ch friend,,. whoſe We were b 
d 
f 
n 
le 


not altogether thrown, away on. her z, Helena was 
convipced ſhe was wrong, ſcarcely knew how 
to- adopt a ſentiment whic , however: neceſſary, 
was yet foreign to her heart and feelings... 
'When lord Farnham; got home he. ſat down. 
to give the Count de Granville the ſequel. of 
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My dear Count, 


bfvenz this letter reaches the Chatena de 
Granville, or wherever elſe you may be, I ſhall 
be a ſecond BenediQ ; to-morrow the lovely He- 
lena is to be mine, beyond the malice of fate to 
prevent. E told you in my laſt that I was reſolved, 
if there was power or invention in man to-conquer 
the reluctant fair one; and I hold ſtratagem in 
love equally honourable as in war; I was, how- 
ever, ſpared the trouble of concerting plans for 
this purpoſe, for my formidable rival proved to be 
the brother of my enchantreſs, ſo that the princi- 
pal obſtacle'to my withes was removed; my let- 
ter to the duke, begging his permiſſion to addreſs 
his beauteous ward, for ſuch the then paſſed, pro- 
duced à general ecclairciſcthent, on which it ap- 
peared, that the duke had in his youth, attended 


that my Helena was the conſequence of an illicit 
paſſion; her — a! in this only inſtance culpa- 
ble, nobly and generovſly refufed to become 
dutcheſs of Clevetion' and reſigned her ri ht. f in 
favor of the'prefent duicheſs, who in return pro- 
miſed'to' be' mother to ber beablechs daughter He: 
lena: on the death of her real mother, ſhe Was 
inttoduced into the family as a ward and relation 


of the duke's; the effects of concealing her birth | 


from tlie young lords and herſelf were, that lofd 

Huntley and ſnhe encouraged a mutual attachment | 

for each other ; the whole family were .thrown 

into confuſion by 4 diſcovery of this; the duke 

and dutcheſs, ſhocked to death at the idea of an in- 

ceſtuous affectiou between a brother and ſiſter of 
G 2 this 
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this pious houſe, kindly undertook to plead my 
cauſe with the drooping flower of their family, 
whoſe ſenſibility received ſuch a wound from the 
knowledge of her birth, that ſhe ſunk under a dan- 
gerous illneſs, from which ſhe is however, now 
perfectly recovered, only a little pale; yet ſhe 

ielded to their intreaties, coldly and reluQtantly 
yielded to become my wife: if love had not 
reigned an abſolute monarch in my breaſt my 
pride would have rejeQed the cold aſſent ; I had 
a little ſtruggle with the blind deity, but he con- 
quered and | accepted the hand of Helena, for, 
with a folemn gravity, ſhe told me ſhe had no 
heart to beſtow, and that lord Huntley ſhould 
ever poſſeſs a ſiſterly affection in her boſom. 1 
reſign my honor into her poſſeſſion, without a fear 
of its being tarniſhed ; for the little prude is as 
piouſly rigid as ever a ſaint in the calendar ; gen- 
tle and timid as the dove, with all the ſenſe and 
accompliſhments I could wiſh. It is my preſent 
intention to detach her affections as much as 
poſſible from the formal family ſne now belongs 
to; I believe I ſhall introduce her to the counteſs 
at your Chatena de Granville, in the.courſe of the 
next ſummer, particularly if Huntley returns. to 
England, for Farnham Abbey is too near Barn- 
Hurſt Caſtle for me to be at eaſe if he is there; 
though, by my ſoul, I pity him, for ſhe is ſuch a 
woman, as might charm a man to his deſtruction, 
or lead him to happineſs. To-morrow makes her 
mine, and like a ſtupid dog, here. am 1 writing 
about her as compoſedly as if ſhe was my mo- 
ther. Adieu, I ſhall expect your congratulati- 
5 | PRE ons, 
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ons, and you may believe me, whether married or 

ſingle, your faithful friend, „ 

6 FaRNRHAN 

| Say" HalMibitne things for me to the Counteſs, 
and my old friend Madamoiſelle Granville. 


_ 


CHAP. XXXIX.. 


Tue morning dawned on which Helena was to 
beoome lady Farnham, and ſhe beheld the light 
that ſhone upon her, as the laſt ray that would 
behold her free from confirmed wretchedneſs; her 
heart ſhrunk at the idea of the approaching ſolemn 
ceremony, which invaded at once her peace and 
liberty; but from the ſo much to be dreaded 
change there was no retreat; it was therefore 
neceſſary, and only proper, that ſhe ſhould at 
leaſt appear lefs reluctant; fot this purpoſe Maria, 
like a faithful friend, inſtead of ſoothing her ſor- 
row, and lamenting with her for what there was 
no remedy, ſeriouſly repreſented' to her, the con- 
ſequences of letting lord Farnham fee with what 
a melancholy. preſentiment of future evils, ſhe ap- 
proached the altar, and how very unwillingly ſhe 


gave him her hand; that, whatever his conduct 


might hereaſter be, ſhe had yet no right to find 
fault with him, and that if ſhe gave him cauſe to 
ſuſpect he was difagreeable to her, ſhe might have 
too much reaſon to repent it. Helena ack now. 


. ledged 
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ledged that her friend was perfeAly right; “ but 
Maria,” continued ſhe, * will the heart for- 
| get its emotzons, and beat only as we wor! - 
it, or reaſon and prudence direct? will — 
yield her feelings to thoſe of duty ? anch can I, with 
even unconcern, marry a man, whoſe voice makes 
me ſhrink within myſelf, whoſe love is torture to 


me, and whoſe temper is too impatient to ſooth 
me into a forgetfulneſs of a felicity I was once 
allowed to expect 7 Ah f, no, lord Farnham is to 
fix the colour of my future life, and it will cer- 
tainly be a dark one, Maria; but, that you may 
not juſtly charge me with creating his reſentment, 
I will try to aſſume a cheartulneſs, at leaſt a com- 

poſure, foreign to my heart,” 


Heiena's maid and the Gatckeſ. '* woman now 
appeared to equip. her; ſhe ſubmitted to their en- 
deavours to render her figure as complete as dreſs 
could make it; ; but 5 0 it was not in the power 
of borrowed prnament o beſtow that enlivening 
harm, grief had ſtolen from hex countenance ; yet 
it was not either in ſorrow or ſickneſs to deprive 
her of that beauty, nature with a bountequs hand 
had laviſhed op her ; that eas, of Sterne's 
Maria might be juſily and happily applied to He- 
lena; fhe was of the firſt order of line r 
affliction bad touched her looks. with Srdeiag 
that was ſcarcely earthly ; ſtill ſhe was feminine, 
and ſo much was there about her, of all that 
the heart wiſhes, or the eye looks for in woman, 
that lord Farnham could not but accept her, 
though the traces of à recent and ardent affection 
ſtill kept their ſtation in her heatt, and barred his 
entrance there. It was not without much agita- 
tion that ſhe underwent the taſk of being —_ z 
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Maria and Laura aſſiſted the fervants, and at 


length ſhe was ready to! make her appearance i 


the breukfaſt: rom, Where Ford Parnham and. 
were. The dutchefs © 


lady Frances Sundun 
conducted her! try them and they fat down to a 
grave and almoſt flee” breakfaſt Helena durſt 
not truſt her voice to utter the moſt trifling obſer- 
vation. Lord Farnham's happineſs received forne 
altoy from her viſible dejectien, but yet he was 
kuppy, and his ' countenance betrayed it; the 
reſt were too much imereſted to be at eaſe; At 
eleven the cartisges were ordered; when they 
were ready, an univerſal tremor ſeized Helena, The 
ſhook' from head to foot; her reſolution died 
away, and her heart grew ſick with apprehenſion. 
Lord Farnham took her hand to lend ber to the 
duke'y coach. The dutcheſs having embraced het 


faid, „ truſt, my lord, it is needleſs to recom 


mend our 'dear Helena to your tendereſt affection, 
or the choice-ſhe has allowed us to make for her, 
will cauſe us endleſs regtet. 1 hope,“ replied 
his tordſhip, my condu& will ever juſtify yout 
grace's partiality to me, in thus beſtowing upon 
me the moſt amiable of women ; from you I te. 
ceive her as the feſt bleſſing of heaven, and 1 
muſt be blind to my own happineſs, to negled the 
telicity of one to whom I ſhall be bound by the 
moſt endearing ties.“ They / proceeded to the 
carriages ; in the firſt, lady Frances Sundan, Laura, 
Maria and Helena, were conduQed to St, George's 
Church, in à new and: elegant coach of lord 
Farnham's:; the duke, lord Charles, lord Farn- 
ham and Mr. Nowel followed. When the cere- 
mony began, Helena reſolved if poſſible to fupport 
herſelſ; with a voice ſcafcely audible ſhe ne 
8602 t 
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the final. ſentence, -and as the fatal. words ſounded 
an her gar, that made her, without all daubt, the 
_ wife of lord Farnham, recolled ion had nearly 
forſogk her. Lord Charles, whoſe natural viva- 
city was ſubdued by the ſtrengih of his affec- 
tion for his ſiſter, could not endure the ſight, but 
retired to another part of the church. Laura 
wept; and Maria was only reſtrained by a fear of 
' weakening; the little reſolution her friend poſſeſſ- 
ed, . The duke's countenance. betrayed ap anxious 
gravity, and lord Farnham's eyes were fixed on 
his lovely wife, with a mixed expreſſion of plea- 
ſure and ſolicitude in then. When the ceremo- 
ny concluded, Helena received jhe congratula- 
tions. of her friends, not with ingratitude, but with 
a fatal preſentiment of their ineffcacy to impatt 
or ptocute for bet the good they expreſſed, and 
ſhe; knew they fincerely felt for ber. Lord and 
lady Farnbam, lord, Charles, and Maria returned 
back to Cle vedon Houſe in one coach; the, duke, 
lady Frances, Laura and Mr. Nowel in the 
other; and thus for ever ended in the boſom; of 
Helena, every ſhadow of hope which had hitherto 
ſuſtained the-wretched. offspring ol an unhappy 
attsebment. Thus was beauty, virtue, ſenſe and 
unrivalled. accompliſhments, conſigned to the arms 
of a man, whoſe libertine principles and violent 
temper were ill calculated to reſtore the ſoft 
power of peace to the wounded, boſom, or admi- 
niſter happineſs to Helena; ſhe, Was however 
bis wiſe, and no human means ere to; diſſolve an 
union centre d in dhe face of awen and che 
worlds Oh > 5 +: "FC AY: 31 {9% 0 1 . 4 t 240183 
31 Helena ſeized the firſt opf unity. allowed-her 
ba-aeireowich ' her; friend, Maria ta her dreſſing- 


rooms 


— 
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room, there to compoſe her thoughts, and recol- 
le& her ſcattered ideas; to reflect on the paſk 
tranſactions of her blameleſs life, and if poſſibhle, 
to derive ſome conſolation from the purity of her 
intentions. Maria,” ſaid ſhe “ the fate of your 
unhappy friend is no longer doubtful; help me 
then to reſiſt the riſing torrent of affliction 
which has overwhelmed my boſom? if I am 
doomed to expiate by my ſufferings, the crime of 
my exiſtence; if Lam to be the humble inſtrument 
of averting the anger of heaven from my parents, 

I ſubmit ; I am content to bear the utmoſt malice 
of fate. Henry too, my-dear-brother, may now 
return to England. But, good God,” continued 
ſhe, *©* haſt thou ordained me to be eternally 
miſerable, to make others leſs ſo? has thy all- 
ſeeing wiſdom condemned me to a life of wretch- 
edneſs, to remove the evils of this mortal exiſt- 
ence from ſome more favoured of thy creatures? 
or doſt thou intend to refine and purify me 
trials ? thy "juſtice is unqueſtionable, thy . 
infinite, and I will learn to ſubmit to thy decrees 
without' a murmur.T My dear Helena,“ ſald 
Maria, interrupting her, let me intreat you not 
to exhauſt. your ſpirits, or you will never be able 
to ſupport a proper degree of compoſure before 
your friends, and I am certain you would not wiſh 
them to chink you ſo unhappy ; only! then deter - 
mine tobe leſs miſerable, and depend on it you! 
walli be ſo; lord Farnham has the ſtrongeſt! affecs. 
tion for you, but! take care how you change it _ 
diſliks by your behaviour.“ Lady Farnhain's 
w entered: with a letter directed for Miſs: 
Sidney; Helena opened it, and its contents plung- 
* a "gg in her heart; if before ſhe was un; 


G5 happy, 
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happy, this left her totally | without a hope of 
ever being otherwiſe, and ſhe exclaimed, ** My 
— God! am I then married to a villain ?“ ſenſe for- 
fook her, and ſhe ſunk into the arms of Maria, 
which were extended to prevent her fall to the 
ground; but life and memory ſoon returned toge - 
ther, und ſhe put the fatal letter into ber friend's 
hand, and ſaid“ Read, Maria, and confeſs my deſ- 
tiny is a ſevere one.” Maria read as follows: 


(CHAP. . 


Ae | 
Yeu, kindly. promiled to receive any: account 
of my improved ſituation, with the ſame goodneſs 
which'prompted you to reſcue me from impend- 
ing death: this would be my apology ſar the pre- 
ſent! trouble 1 give vou, if another and more 
ul motive did not influence me. My 
eftabliſhment in the Convent de St. 5 has 
afforded; me time and opportunity {criouſly.to. re- 
_ on my paſt life, and to endeavour; io amend. 

I believe I mentioned the inducement Ihad 


for fixing on Paris as the place of my retreat, that 
of having a relation ſettled in the houſe I am 
now an inhabitant of. A few days ſince, my couſin 
received a letter from England, wherein you. 
n were ſpoken of as on the point of marri- 

2 0 g age 
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age with lord Farunham; ſhocked at the idea f 


ſo much perfection being united to ſo much real. 
depravu y, I conſider it as my duty to inform! 


you that he is the moſt cruel and baſeſt of man- 


kind; it is to him I owe my ruin and diſgrace 
it is to him, madam, that I muſt attribute the un- 
eaſineſs | once ungratefully cauſed you; he is tile 


author of all my miſeries, but God forbid! he 


ſhould make you unhappy. Lord Fatnham firſt 
betrayed my unſuſpeQing youth, then left me to the 
ſname I deſerved: you early won his heart; and: 
he inſiſted on my writing you that letter which: 
firſt made me known to you: terrified at his me- 
naces, and fearful of the poverty whieh encom - 
paſſed me, | complied. Your benevolent and 
benign charity recalled me to a ſenſe of: my duty, 
and I undeceived you ; but it was dangerous for 
me to remain in E after, as L was. too well: 
acquainted. with the temper of the man I was con- 
ſtrained to obey, to truſt to his generoſity or his 
mercy, and therefore reſolved to fly for ever from 
bis power, which you enabled me to doz I ſhould: 
be the moſt worthleſs of my ſex, if I could . 
fuffer you to be impoſed: upon by a libertine, 
cruel as he is depraved ;: ſhun him then, madam, 
nor jo your gentle virtues to qualities too oppo- 
fite-to agree: at leaſt, you will pardon the liberty 
L take, in pointing out your danger, and believe 
me ever faithfully your: N .x2t- on Roda. 
ble ſervant: Or HS 91 1 l 
e ot! e * Cxxounr Davy,” 
Coole were bee n 2 doubt of 2 
truth of Caroline's aſſertions, ſhe had incloſed a 
nete ſhe received from lord Farnham, at the time 
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ſhe wrote the letter which cauſed Helena fo: much 
uneaſineſs; the characters were too familiar to 
Helena, to leave her at a loſs to gueſs the author, 
though no name was ſigned. There was nothing 
left for Maria to urge in favor of an abandoned 
man, Who was moſt unfortunately the huſband. 
of her deareſt friend; aſtoniſhed-at his baſeneſs, 
ſhe could only heave a ſigh, that the letter had 
not arrived in time to prevent the ſacrifice of 
all that was amiable and lovely ; yet ſhe was 
unwilling to let Helena know how much ſhe 
deteſted the conduct and character of one ſhe was 
doomed to ſpend her days with; or with how 
much contempt, ſhe ſhould ever look upon a. man 
ſhe: had endeavoured to like, and teconcile her 
friend to. Supporting the drooping head of He- 
lena, ſne continued ſilent, having no comfort to 
offer. © Lord Charles, ſurpriſed at their long ab- 
ſence, had knocked at the door, but the two 
friends were ſo wholly abſorbed in their own 
painful refleQione, that they heard him not; he 
opened it, and beheld his ſiſter pale and trembling, 
on Maria, from whoſe eyes the pearly 
drops of pity and friendſhip diſtilled ; amazed at 
the — ht he haſtily advanced, and demanded the 
cauſe — Helena's diſtreſs. | The letter lay open 
on the table before him, Maria glanced a look 
upon it. Good God, !“ exclaimed he, what 
new occaſion calls forth this -diſtreſs ?. Can this 
letter be the author of a ſcene ſo deplorable? 
and who can it be from that has the power of 
afflicting? © It is better,” replied Helena, faintly, 
that you ſhould remain ignorant of the con- 
tents, it is ſufficient that they have made me 
miſerable My beloved . ſaid he, 0 wy 
oul 
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ſhould you hide from me v lat creates” your un- 
happinels; can you doubt my affectiom?“ “ No, 
anſwered ſhe; indeed 1 do not, but Why 
ſhould I make you uneaſy on my account, when 
it is impoſſible for you to alleviate my misfor- 
tunes? „I hope not, replied he, “ and I intreat 
that l may at leaſt, partake of them, you will not 
deny me this ſatisfaction.““ * only wiſnhed, ſaid 
ſhe, to ſpare you the pain; but do as you 
pleaſe.”? Me took up the letter, and as he read, 
indignation fluſhed his cheek, and darted from his 
eye, and he exclaimed, © Execrable villain l un- 
manly monſter! and muſt fuch a wretch call He- 
lena his? No, tis a ſufficient reaſon to feparate, 
you never ſhall ſive with him, Helena; I wall my- 
lelt reſent the inſult offered to both you and my 
brother, and tell this lord what 1 think of his 
condu d I conjure, I intreat you to reflea,”* 
cried Helena, in agony; do not plunge me in 
everlaſting and in incurable diſtreſs; remember 
that lord Farnham is nom the huſband of your 
ſiſter, nor can 1 dare to reſent his / conduct; ſave 
me then from the hor rid ſcene of death, that muſt 
evſue from fuch a revenge as you meditate; pro- 
miſe me to be eternally ſilent.” Reaſon reſumed 
her ſway over the mind of lord Charles, and, ſoſt- 
ened by the tears and entreaties of Helena, the 
repreſentation of Maria, and his own reflection, 
he faithfully promiſed to bury the ſecret for ever 
in his on breaſt. . Your peace, ſaid he; ig 
dearer to mt than any other conſideration, be 
ſatisfied. then that Iwill take no ſteps that: may 
diſt urb it; but can i think with patience on the 
vile condudt of one tio whom you have been fa - 
tally perſuaded to give your hand ? tis a moſt 
101 390 unfortunate 
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unfortunate and ever to be lamented conneQion ; 
from my ſoul, I grieve, to think that you are ſub- 
je& to the power of a man capable of the baſeſt 
arts to obtain his purpoſe.” © Indeed,” anſwered 
Helena, I much, and with reaſon, fear it will 
prove to me the moſt unhappy compliance, but 
tis now too late to repent; I muſt endeavour to 
diſſemble all my life, not venture to give vent to 
the honeſt indignation of my heart; I muſt teach 
my face to wear a ſmile, whilſt my boſom is filled 
with anguiſh; I have vowed before a great and 
juſt God, to honor and obey this diſgrace of his 
ſex and humanity ; to love him is out of my 
power, nor ought he to expect; it and I can only 
hope that it; will pleaſe heaven either to remove 
me. from a ſituation I may not be able to ſuſtain, 
or to make ſuch a change in lord Farnham's cha- 
racter and principles, as may remove the juſt pre- 
judice the good muſt ſeel againſt him.” The 
genuine drops of virtuous ſorrow trembled in her 
eye as ſhe ſpoke. I commit myſelf. to that 
providence which has hitherto protected me, and 
fince I cannot avoid my fate I muſt learn to bear 
u. * You have,” replied lord Charles, ( come 
more refined and bright from every trial, may 
this be the laſt you are ordained to endure, and 
may lord Farnham, animated by your excellent 

example, copy it, and make you happy as you de- 
ſerve. Whatever, ſaid Maria, may have 
been the failings of his lordſhip's paſt conduct, it 
is reaſonable to hope, that as the well known vir- 
zues of his wife have inſpired him with love and 
reſpect, he will be induced to imitate them; his 

greateſt enemy muſt allow him a good underſtand - 
ing, and though it is impoſſible to defend his infamous 
Jenn ue. | behaviour 
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behaviour to an unfortunate woman, and his arts 
to divide two people equally amiable; yet, when 
he is fully acquainted with the value of an oppo» 
ſite conduQ, I cannot but believe, he will-adopt 
it, and I am certain, that the line-Helena means. 
to purſue, muſt captivate him; but I hear, con- 
tinued ſne, lord Farnham enquiring the way to 
your dreſſing- room, try then to compoſe: yourſelf. 
2 little if poſſible.” Lord Farnham inſtantly 
the door, befote Helena could baniſh the 
—9 of ſorrow from her countenance-. You: 
do not intend,” faid he, taking her hand, „to 
exclude me, I hope, from your ſociety ; I poſi- 
tively muſt,” continued he, while a reproachfuk 
ſmile played on his features, be admitted into 
the party, nor ſuffer-Miſs Weſtmorland and lord 
Charles to engroſs you; beſides I came ambaſſa- 
dor from the court below, to require your pre- 
ſence.” Helena turned from him with an invo- 
luntary motion; he looked furpriſed, when, re- 
colleQing herſelf, ſhe laid . I am ready to attend: 
you my lord, we will go down if you pleaſe.” 
« 1] wiſh,” replied be, to ſpeak one word to 
you.” Maria aad lord Charles could not but take 
the hint to leave the toom. Helena wiſhed to 
follow, but could not refuſe to hear what he had 
to ſay. My beloved Helena,“ continned he, 
* has any thing happened to diſtreſs you? or 
am | to believe your repugnance to fulfil your en- 
gagement with me, is the cauſe of a ſorrow I can- 
not but perceive ? If | am ever to meet you thus, 
I know not how | ſhall ſupport myſelf ; your tears 
are à reproach to me, and your dejection will 
make me lament that I accepted an unwilling con- 
ſent to oblige your family; when J gave my hap- 
| pineſs 
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pineſs into your keeping, I thought it ſecure as 
virtue and gentleneſs could make it ; this viſible 
conflict you maintain with your feelings, teaches 
me to expect nothing but a diſappointment of my 
moſt ſanguine wiſhes and hopes of happineſs ; 
allow me to ſay, it is a conduct inconſiſtent with 
your general character, and muſt be deſtructive 
to our mutual peace; for, are we not bound to 
contribute to the felicity of each other? * My 
lord,” replied Helena, © I hope we ſhall improve 
upon one another; I profeſſed not love; I never 
deceived you; but you thought fit to take me 
without the ſtrength of aſſection you now ſeem to 
expect; you may command my time and actions, 
but the heart, my lord, will not be controlled, 
the unconquerable mind ever you muſt yield to.“ 
& I: would rather,“ ſaid he, “»in your regard 
than exert the power 1 might make uſe of to obtain 
your company and converſation, but I know you 
will try to conquer theſe emotions, and bleſs your 
happy grateful huſband.” „ will do all my na- 
ture is capable of,” anſwered ſhe, to remove 
every difagreeable ſentiment, but if you find me 
ſubject to all my ſex's faults, you have no right 
to be either ſurpriſed or angry“ Lord Farnham 
expreſſed his ſenſe of her goodneſs and defire to 
oblige; then led her down to the company. 
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CHAP, XLI, 


S; | R James. Sundan —— the party at dinner, 
and lady Frances, elate with the proſpect of hap- 
pineſs promiſed her brother, on whom ſhe had 
ever looked with a moſt partial eye, really enjoyed 
that ſatisfaction the reſt endeavoured to aſſume 
in their behaviour. Helena, who had regarded 
that lady with ſome degree of prejudice, on ac- 
count of the part ſhe had taken to bring about 
her marmage, could not now withhold that eſ- 
teem ſhe ſeemed to deſerve from her, and which 
her unwearied kindneſs ſo well merited. Lord 
Farnbam had conſented to ſpend the: firſt week at 
Cleveden Houſe, which was ſome conſolation to 
Helena z but thoſe. days, like every thing which 
could impart pleaſure to the mind of his wife, 
vaniſhed quickly, and the one on which he had 
fixed for their removal to his houſe in Portman 
Square, arrived. Lord Farnham, - whilſt in the 
pieſence of the duke and dutcheſs, behaved. with 
the. moſt unremitting kindneſs and attention to 
| Helena, but how his conduct might alter when 
no longer under the conſtraint of their obſervation, 
ſhe was yet to learn, nor did ſhe preſage any 
change to her advantage. It was ſettled. that 
Laura remained with the dutcheſs, while Maria 
accompanied her friend, and. lord Charles, propoſ+ 
ed returning to Cambridge, immediately on his 
Giter's departure. Lady Farnham had as yet 
ſeen no company, but, on her taking poſſeſſion of 
her . habitation, ſhe was to undergo the cere- 
. mony 
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mony of receiving a croud of acquaintance of 
both her own and lord Farnham's. They were 
to dine at Clevedon - Houſe, and take their leave 
in the evening. His lordſhip had deſired Sir 
James and his ſiſter to meet them, along with'a 
few of his moſt intimate friends. Lord Farnham had 
conſented to ſtay at Clevedon Houſe with a good 
grace, but he was not ſorry when the time had 
elapſed, as the company of the duke and dutcheſs 
afforded him littie ſatisfaQtion, ſo different were 
they from his affociates. Lord Charles, who 
| beheld him almoſt with abhorrence, had contri- 
buted little to his amuſement ; lady Farnham 
then, was on all accounts, the ſole object of re- 
2 though he ſometimes condeſcended to de- 
tow. ſome little notice on Laura, but it was the 
kind attention paid tio a lovely agreeable child, 
who, when troubleſome, yeu ern crm or with- 
draw yourſelf: from, without rudenefs: 10 Maria 
he was polite, as the friend of lady Farnham ;' he 
requeſted the duke and dutcheſs to ſpend the 
evening in Portman Square, but they excuſed 
themſelves. ©* 1 hope, my lord,“ faid he to lord 
Charles, ** you will accompany us; we ſhall not 
be quite en famille, my brother and ſiſter, with 
two or three other of my friends, will give vs 
the meeting; and my little Lauras will meet 2 
condud or bome again, for Miſs Weſtmorland 
does us the honor of taking vp her abode in 
Portman Square; lord Charles bowed aſſent, and 
the zemainder of the day was ſpent in ſettling 
plans for the ſummer months, when Barnhurſt 
Caſtle and Farnham Abbey ſhould again be oc- 
cupied. The dutchefs expreſſed her deſire of 


having Helena ſome part of the year her gueſt; 
(TY My 
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«© My health,“ ſaid ſhe, “ does not permit me 
to leave my oun houſe often, and I ſhall be 
much mortified if our dear Helens does not 
divide her time between us and her other friends, 
we ſhall my lord,” continued ſhe, “ think ourſelves 
very ill uſed if you do not make ſuch an ne. 
ment as will give us your company frequently.” 
Lord Farnham replied, that Helena's inclination 
ſhould be his, and he ſhould be happy to attend 
her on a viſit to their good friends whenever ſhe 
* either in town or country.“ This was all 
hey could deſire, and were much pleaſed with 
his readineſs to oblige them. The carriage was 
at the door. Helena trembled; lord Farnham 
roſe from his ſeat ; the duke and duteheſs embrac- 
ed Helena, and poured as many bleſſings and 
adieus on her as if ſhe had been taking her final 
land to the coach ; lord Charles, Laura, and He- 
lena following, and in a few minutes they were 
ſet down in Portman Square, when lady Frances 
welcomed her ſiſter, with open arms, to her new 
abode, and lord Farnham followed her example, 
with a thouſand tender and affectionate ex preſſi - 
ons. Helena ſhrunk involuntarily from his careſſes, 
and found no pleaſure in his affection. Memory, 
ever buſy to torment, made many a painful jour · 
ney back to thoſe days of uninterrupted harmony 
ſhe once enjoyed. Theſe excurſions of thought 
were not much to the advantage of her lord. 
She was conducted through the apartments, to take 
her choice: they were ſpacious, and furniſhed in 
the higheſt taſte; an elegant drefling-room had 
been — fitted up for her reception, but lord 
Farnham requeſted, that, if ſhe approved any other 


better, 
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better, ſhe would take poſſeſſion of it. All rooms 
in that houſe were alike difagreeable to Helena, 
and, as there was no poſſible objeQion to the one 
allotted her, ſhe ordered her woman to place 


her wardrobe there. 


The company expected. came early, dad lady 
Farnham was introduced to a ſet of men to whom 
ſhe had hitherto been unknown, except ſeeing them 
in public; unlike the friends ſhe had been accuſ- 
tomed to converſe with, at Clevedon Houſe; 
their manners - were rather gay than delicate ; 
their deportment was eaſy and famihar, and their 
converſation rather animated than refined; they 
treated every fubjeQ with equal freedom, and 
diſplayed at leaſt, an intimate knowledge of ton. 


Helena, a ranger to them, was ſubject to their 


minute obſervations, and though her appearance 
mutt" have anrwereo-rne deſeription they” nad re- 
ceived, they could be no judges of the beanties of 
her mind and underſtanding ; for, low-ſpirited and 


unhappy, ſhe took but a ſmall ſhare in the conver- 


ſation; ſhe felt no inclination to exert herſelf, 
and was careleſs what opinion they might form of 
her. Lord Farnham, eager to juſtify-his choice 
to the world, of which he cor ſidered his friends a 
great and important part, as the directors of taſte 


and elegance, and the judges on every article of 


faſhionable life, took no' ſmall pains to draw forth 
the numerous graces he knew animated the ſoul 
of Helena: be judiciouſly choſe thoſe topics of 
converſation ſhe was moſt likely to ſhine on, and 
where her judgment would direct her genius, and 
prove the truth and reality of his praiſe ; though 
devoted to the purſuits of toniſn pleaſures, he was 
no — ſon of the faſhion ; his mind was aQiive, 

his 
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his affections warm, and, had they early in life 
been guided by a ſkilful hand to their proper 
channel, he might have proved an ornament” and 
example to ſociety, and an honor to his rank 
and country ; his underſtanding was naturally 
ſtrong, and his accompliſhments were ſuch, as ſet 
off an engaging exterior; his wit was brilliant: 
and pointed; his ſatire keen and ſevere; and he 
poſſeſſed a fluency of expreſſion, with an elegant' 
addreſs, accompanied by a tone of voice muſical: 
and diſtina; theſe endowments had made him an 
object of general attention to that ſex who are not 
inſenſible to thoſe agreements which render the 
tout enſemble ſo captivating ; but to Helena's 
keener diſcernment, theſe qualifications only co- 
vered a violent temper, a haughty mind, and an 
unbounded indulgence of every wiſh ; it was to be 
attributed to this propenſity to gratify his own in- 
clination, that ſhe beheld herſelf the victim of his 
love and his power; for, had a more reaſonable 
diſpoſition directed his actions, he would never 
have united himſelf to a woman, however amia- 
ble, that gave ſo many and incontrovertible proofs: 
of her diſlike to the connection. In the courſe of 
the evening, Helena, confirmed by her abſervati- 
ons, that the animated expreſſion of her eyes, only 
ſpoke the intelligence of her underſtanding, and 
the ſtrength of her feelings; the harmony, and 
choice of her ſubjects, diſplayed the elegance of 
her education and aſſociates; and, while the 
friends of her lord criticiſed every word and look, 
they could not but acknowledge, that ſhe would 
have been angelic, if ſhe had poſſeſſed a little 
more ſpirit. One of theſe gentlemen obſerved to 
lord F ArORAm, that ſhe only wanted that je ne 

nd | | ſcat 
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feai quoi, which ſhould booth ak x woman of 
| faſhion, to render het perfectly enchanting; © ſhe is 


too formal, my lord; Rib broygwuonte though gentle, 
keep one at a deviliſh diſtance; and it would take 
a man a century to become acquainted with her; 
it aſtoniſhes me how you ever conquered that dig- 
mified reſerve, ſhe has learned from the dutcheſs 
of Clevedon, who has the antique ſentiments of 
the laſt. age.” Lord Farnham replied to this li- 
mited panegyric, that he had no doubt but lady 
Farnham, accuſtomed to a different line of com- 
pany, would ſoon acquire that nameleſs grace only 
wanting to complete her numerous excellencies ;” 
with a\ complacent ſmile, he added, We ſhall 
teach her to throw off that reſerve you complain 
of, not that I wiſh my wife to encourage the fa- 
miliar addreſs of every coxcomb:” Could he 
have imparted happineſs to her, nature had laviſh- 
ly beſtowed every other endowment, and ſhe only 
wanted that, to call forth the vivacity ſo nicely 
blended with gentleneſs of diſpoſition, for ſhe had 
_ entered-into- life poſſeſſed of that delicate and re- 
fed chearfulneſs ſo much to be envied and ad- 
mired; but the unfortunate” events, which ſuc- 
ceeded one another ſo rapidly, had extracted the 
ſprightly eſſence of her temper, and left in its 
ſtead a ſoft melancholy. She was now under a 
neceſlity of keeping à conſtant guard upon her 
words, looks and actions, feurful they might be- 
tray emotions, which ſnould ſubje& her to the re- 
ſentment of him to whom virtue bid her direct 
her affections. To a mind like hers, open, can- 
did and ingenuous, the reſtraint was moſt painful, 
and ſhe could alone indulge herſelf in an unreſetv- 
CIO ang- deportment, when ſhe was aa” | 
low 
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lowed to devote her hours to the loved ſociety at 
Clevedon Houſe; her reception there revived a 
feint gleam of joy in her languid boſom; but the 
engage ments ſhe was obliged to accept, prevent- 
ed her having the ſatisfaQion of ſpending her time 
often with her dear friends; lord Farnham took 
care to leave her. ſo little time at her own diſpoſal, 
by involving her in a conſtant routine of amuſe- 
ments. When dragged into public, adorned with 
all that could grace natural lovelineſs, ſne would 
gladly have changed conditions with the moſt 
homely female ſhe ſaw; when, to gratify the 
pride and vanity. of lord Farnham, ſhe was loaded 
with finery, her mind ſickened, and her perſon 
ſeemed to bend, beneath the unenjoyed ſplendor ;- 
and, while ſhe. was the envy of almoſt all who be- 
held her, ſhe found herſelf from rational cauſes, / 
incapable. of taſting, the happineſs, which was ge- 
netally thought inſeparable, from an honorable. 
union with à young nobleman. of diſtinguiſhed 
elegance, and poſſeſſed of a fortune to indulge 
every extravagant deſire. Very. unlike the man- 
ners of a modern huſband. were | thoſe of lord 
Farnham; ſe far from ſeparating. himſelf from 
Helena in public, he rather fell into the contrary-- 
extreme, and, by his, conſtant- attention to her, 
appeared to think there was not another perſon 
worthy of his regard: had ſhe felt the pureſt and 
warmeſt affection for: him, ſhe was too delicate 
to give any diſguſting teſtimony of it, in compa- 
nies, where: politeneſs bade her pay ſome reſpoct to 
the civilities ſhe received; but, as it was, ſne was 
aſhamed, and -mortified; at a conduc! which ren- 
dered them) both objects of ridicule to the witty: 
een ſhe would, if poſſible, 2 2 + 
clin 
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tormented by a reſtleſs demon, his lordſhip was 


lady Frances Sundan, to accompany them to 
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clined appearing at any place where the was ſub- 
ject to ſuch ill- timed aſſiduity;; but lord Farnham 
felt a triumph in proclaiming to the world his 
conqueſt and prize, and was too careleſs of its 
opinion, to regard what comments might be made 
on his conduct, and the too viſible dejection of 
his wife. That fiend, too deſtructive to human 
happineſs, jealouſy, had perched triumphant on 
the noble's brain,“ and aided every other qua- 
lity which could diſcolor life; actuated by a 
paſſion ſo fatal in its effects, ſo baneful to peace, 
which withers at his chilling touch, Lord Farn- 
ham was miſerable when Helena was engaged on 
the common ſubje&s of converſation. by any of 
her acquaintance, even if thoſe men he had him- 
ſelf introduced to her, paid her the attention due 
to her rank and merits. So inconſiſtent» is this 
paſſion, that, while he felt the full weight of his 
own conſequence, he could not help conſidering” 
every man of faſhion as dangerous and deftruQive 
to his influence over the mind of Helena. Thus 


not ſorry when the ſeaſon of quitting town atriv- 
ed, as in the country they might chuſe. their on 
manner of living, unmoleſted by that ſwarm of 
gaudy inſeQs, diſtinguiſhed by the name of beaux, 
who hover round the reigning fair; who feed the 
vanity of the gay coquette ;; or languiſh out the 
heavy hours with all the - faſhionable ennui at 
every place of polite reſort. Helena was not 
ſorry to quit a ſcene ſhe was not able to enjoy, 
and entertained a faint hope, that the ſhade of re- 
tirement would afford her ſome relief; ſhe pre- 
vailed on lord Farnham to engage Sir james and 


Farnham 
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Farnham Abbey, and Maria had promiſed to 
prolong her ſtay with them ; with this party, too 
ſenſible of her virtues not to contribute, if poſſible, 
to her tranquility, Helena truſted that ſhe ſhould 
eſcap2 the too pointed obſervation of her huſ- 
band ; for, though every thought might have been 
laid 'open to the world, without incurring the: ſha- 
dow of blame, yet there are moments in every 
lady's ſife, in which it is pleaſant to indulge a 
filent contemplation on the preſent ſtate, and a 
recollection of the paſt ; and this ſhe knew would 
be more eaſily effected, if lord Farnham's atien- 
tion could be directed to render his houſe plea» 
ſant to their gueſts, and he could be induced, by 
the company of Sir James Sundan, to leave het 
miſtreſs of her time and actions. The family 
from Clevedon Houſe, had left town a few days 
before them; and about the latter end of June 
they ſet forward to Farnham Abbey. The 
weather was ſo fine, that lord Farnham reſolved 
to drive himſelf and Helena in the phaeton, 
while Sir James, lady Frances, and Maria, fol- 
lowed them. To Helena this arrangement was 
not deſirable, and the journey, in conſequence 
of it, was tedious and unpleaſant; her feelings 
were allowed no relief from the importunate 
and reproachful tenderneſs of lord Farnham; he 
complained. of her coldneſs and; reſerve, charged 
her with, {till preſerving too fond a remembrance 
of lord Huntley, and teaſed: her till her ſpirits 
were quite weary. | She found: herſelf at length at 
Farnbam Abbey, rejoiced: to be joined by the 
other horned who . ſoon after them. 


5 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


Tn E next morning, after breakfaſt, lady 
Frances propoſed a walk; as the plantations were 
fo thick as to render them impervions to the heat 
of the ſun. We muſt ſhew my ſiſter,” ſaid ſhe, 
to lord Farnham, her domain, and I muſt intro- 
duce a little nurſery of pheaſants, I was myſelf 
fond of, and which I will recommend to her pro- 
teQion.** Helena approved the propoſal, and role 
to accompany lady Frances and Maria. Lord 
Farnham ſaid he would condua Miſs Weſlmor- 
land and Helena through the wood, and to what- 
ever elſe was worthy obfervation ; “though in- 
deed,” continued he, © I have not much reaſon 
to expect Helena will be pleaſed with improve- 
ments planned by me; 1 dare not hope ſhe will 
look with a partial eye upon a place which has 
"the misfortune to belong to me.” Helena ſup- 
preſſed the riſing ſigh, and mildly: anſwered, 
« that, from what ſhe could diſcover of the 
ſituation from the windows, it was impoſſible not 
to be pleaſed with it.“ I wiſh,” ſaid his lord- 
ſhip, © it was poſſible for me to create one emo- 
tion of pleaſure in your þoſom ; that your ſenſibi- 
lity can be rouſed, | know; that joy can animate 
your now {anguid features and ſparkle in your eye, 
T have alſo witreſſed ; but it is not for me, who 
| Have the beſt right to-expeR it, to call forth 
thoſe charming ſymptoms of a feeling heart and 
lively affections; but you muſt allow me to ob- 
* | ſerve, 
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ſerve, that, if I am denied this happineſs, I ſha'l 
not tamely ſubmit to their being beſtowed on any 
other man.“ My lord,” replied Helena, 
whoſe ſpirit revived on the onmerited inſult, * If 
you thought me capable of deviating from the 
moſt rigid rules of propriety, much Jeſs fogetting 


what I owe to honor and virtue, why did you” 
truſt your peace in the poſſeſſion of one you had 
ſo contemptible an opinion of? You were fully 


acquainted with my ſentiments before we married, 


and you might then have declined a connection 
which promiſes ſe little ſatisfaction to either; but 
fear I am to believe, you accepted my hand only 


to tyrannife over my feelings; to gratify the 


meaneſt of all paſſions, a love of power, and a 
ſentiment of revenge. Why will you make me 
repent having given you the means to render me 
2 wretch?” The ſtarting tear proclaimed the 


departure of that animation which had prompt- 


ed the reply, and dejeQion overſpread her 


countenance once more. Lord Farnham, ſhock- 
ed, and ſorry to have occaſioned ſo juſt an 


indignation, kiſſed off the falling tear, and tried 


to ſboth the ſoul of his Helena to ite wonted 


calm.” 


* 
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CHAP. XLII. 


L E T thoſe adventurous females, who raſhly 
connect themſelves with men of libertine princi- 
ples, from the arrogant idea of working a refor- 
mation by the united powers of beauty and 
underſtanding, learn timely, to diſtruſt their own 
powers, if they would eſcape a life of miſery. 
Helena, though bleſſed. with all the valuable gifts 
of nature, enriched with, every beauty and accom- 
pliſhment, painfully experienced the weakneſs of 
all thoſe charms over a mind. devoted to its own 
gratification. Had ſhe, voluntarily undertaken the 
taſk of reforming the manners and morals of lord 
Farnham, ſhe had deſerved to feel the mortifi- 
cation attendant on the diſappointment of a, fa- 
vorite ſcheme: not ſuch . ber expectations or 
hopes. Sir James: looked quite out of, patience, 
while the ſcene was acting; and lady Frances, ho 
had, though innocently; occaſioned it, was infi- 
nitely diſtreſſed. Maria, anxious for the peace 
of her friend, and fully convinced of her uncom- 
mon merit, ſecretly lamented the ſacrifice ſhe 
had made to the choice of her family. They 
could none of them properly interfere ; it would 
have been both dangerous and indelicate to at- 
tempt it. When lord Farnham had, in his own 
opinion, made ample amends for his Anreaſonable 
anger, by condeſcending to acknowledge himſelt 
*rong, and had intreated Heſena's pardon, the 
Walk was again propoſed ; the ladies ordered their 

| cloaks, 
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cloaks, and they all fallied fosth. If beautiful 
woods; grounds laid out in the moſt elegant ſtyle ; 
a clear, deep ſtream; eonducted with taſte and judg- 
ment through the lawns and plantations, which 
ſerved at once to fertihfe and adorn, could 
have imparted pleaſure, beyond the motent of 
contemplation, to the mind of their fair miſtreſs, 
Helena had received it here; for nothing could 
be mote calculated to exhibit the taſte and 
riches of the owner. After a long ramble, in 
which lady Farnham ex preſſed more pleaſure than 
perhaps ſhe really felt, 'they returned back, and 
the day concluded more harmoniouſly than it 
had promiſed in the beginning; for lord Farnham 
diſplayed more fatisfaction and good temper than 
Helena had beheld in him fince they dade adieu 
10 Clevedon Houſe. 
The underſtanding and judgment Helena” poſ- 
ſeſſed, were ſufficiently ſtrong, 10 guide her on. all 
occaſions, with propriety and delicacy; and the 
native activity of her mind was ſuch, that, had 
the been united to a man of a more reaſonable 
diſpoſition than lord Farnham, ſhe would have 
conſidered it as unneceſſary and even troubleſome, 
to apply to, and depend on her huſband, to direct 
the trifling oecurtences of life; ſhe would rather 
have relieved him from the cares attendant on 
every ftation, and reſted on her "own knowledge 
and opinion, to perform the daily duties of 
| ſociety ; but in lord Farnham ſhe fairly beheld 
| a2 man tenacious of his power; harſh-in his reſent- 
g ments; haughty to his domeſtics, and perpetually 
inereaſing his expectations of herſelf; ſhe there- 
fore thought it the wiſeſt and ſafeſt way to have 
no * of her own, but to direct all her actions 


by 
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by his inclinations ; had ſhe oppoſed him, it could . 
only have proved her weakneſs, and, after along and 
painful altercation, ſhe would have found herſelf 
in a worſe ſituation, not advanced one ſtep to- 
wards a victory: convinced of this, ſhe determin- 
ed to attempt no. conqueſt, but by the gentleſt 
methods, and, if thoſe failed, ſhe would have 
nothing to reproach herſelf with, and muſt be 
content to mourn in ſilence her want of influ- 
B | - IIS ids. LOIN 

The neighbourhood of Farnham Abby afforded 
a genteel and pleaſant fociety, and Helena's po- 
liteneſs would have induced her to return, as they 
deſerved, the attentive civilities of the ſurrounding 
families; but, to country neighbours, lord Farn- 
ham was ever diſtant and ſupercilious, and he now 
_ wiſhed to baniſh all viſitors ; the party at home 
was ſociety enough for him, nor did he like the 
idea of having his houſe full of company, who 
would engage the attention and uſurp the conver- 
tion of Helena, which he conſidered as an in- 
ſringement of his rights. He could not, how- 
ever, prevent her receiving and returning viſits ; 
and, though mortified and out of humor, when- 
ever they were to go out, or have company at 
home, he was, in ſome meaſure, obliged. to ſub- 
mit. Amongſt the families, to whom Helena 
would have choſen to pay the greateſt. re'peQ, 
was Sir Charles Fitzoſborn's; be was the pat ti- 
cular friend of lord Huntley, but for this rea- 
ſon; ſhe was fearful of expreſſing any partiality 
to them, though both Sir Charles and lady Fitz- 
c ſborn were ſenſible, pleaſant people. She was 
much hurt at being obliged. to receive them 
only in form, with the reſt of her ts 
wed : ut 
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| but the internal peace of her own family was to 
be preferred to every other conſider ation, and it 
was as much her intereſt as her duty, to pre- 
ſerve herſelf from the effects of thoſe violent 
guits of paſſion lord Farnham was too ſubjeQ to. 


CHAP. XLIV. 


O NE morning, as Sir James was reading to the 
ladies who weile at work, and lord Farnham was 
lounging on a ſopha, Sir Charles and lady Fuz- 
oſborn were announced; the book ard work 
were of courſe thrown aſide ; and a lively con- 
yerſation enſued : when they roſe to take leave, Sir 
Charles, who had been lord Huntley's confidant, 
had carefully avoided all mention of his name, 
from a fear of raiſing diſagreeable refleQions in 
the mind of Helena; but, as he was making his 
bow, he ſaid, in a low key, I was at Barnhurſt 
Caſtle a few days ſince, where I had the pleaſure 
of finding our friends well, but they lamented 
with one accord, the deprivation of your ſociety; 
and your young friend, mademoiſelle St. Clare, 
complains much of her abſence from her dear lady 
Farnham.” Helena could not ſuppreſs a ſigh 
as ſhe replied, ** I hope it will not be long — 
I ſhall ſee them; I think it an age ſince we part- 
ed; and lord Charles writes me word that he in- 
tends quitting England in a few weeks, ſo that 1 
, ſhall have but little of his company for ſome 
time to come.” Sir Charles ſaid, his lord- 
$4 ſhip 
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ſhip bad mentioned his intended tour; he 

then followed his lady. Lord Farnham threw 

himſelf on the ſopha again, and preſerved a ſullen 

ſilence, till Helena, unconſcious of it, heaved a 

deep ſigh. ©! What,” faid he, “has your con- 

verſation with Sir Charles Fitzoſborn renewed 
unpleaſant ideas? Was he ſo kind to inform you 
of his friends miſery?” © No indeed,” replied 
Helena, © he mentioned only our friends at Barn- 
hurſt Caſtle, and ſaid they were well, and wiſhed 
to ſee us; It that was all he had to communi- 
cate,” anſwered lord Farnham, was there any oc- 
caſion ſor the ſpeaking in a lower voice, and ad- 
drefling it wholly to you!“ © You diſtreſs both 
yourſelf and me, my lord,” ſaid Helena; © can 
you believe me guilty of a falſhood ?”? © I do not 
| Know what to believe,” replied he ; “ nothing but 
a. mad man would have hazarded his happineſs on 
the feeble foundation I have done, and I deſerve 
to be puniſhed for my egregious d——n'd folly.” 
Helena perceived that the demon of diſcord had 
ſeited him, ſo it was in vain to hope he would 
attend to reaſon, ſhe was therefore filent. Sir 
James, 1g order to. divert the ſtorm, continued to 
read, when a maſt unfortunate accident occaſioneg 
Its cevival, to an almoſt fatal degree; IIelena had 
taken out her pocket-book, to read a few lines in- 
ſerted in it, which were applicable to the ſubjeR 
of the beok they were peruſing; when, in turning 
over ſome looſe papers, a likeneſs of lord Huntley, 
drawn and coloured by herſelf in bappier days, 
tell to the floor; it inſtantly caught the penetrat- 
ing eye of lord Farnham, who darted from his 
ſeat to take it up. Helena was confuſed at his 
manner of gazing on the picture, then on bers 
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and her cheek betrayed the marks of a guilt her 
ſoul was a ſtranger to; at length, almoſt choaked 
with rage, he gave voice to the paſſion which 
agitated his whole frame, and, ſeizing the arm of 
the trembling Helena, whoſe fainting ſenſes were 
5 by the rudeneſs of his anger; he exclaim- 
„% Where is your boaſted virtue? your angelic 
ty! Is it to dwell on the flattering likeneſs of 
your Cob creating? Is it wantonly to gaze on the 
features of a man, whom both God and man for- 
bid you to harbour a paſſion for, and am I to be 
made the dupe of an artful family? Is my honor 
to be ſacrificed to preſerve theirs? but I might 
have ſeen through the affected generoſity of ſenti- 
ment, the ſpecious virtue which” has' deſtroyed 
my peace, if I had not been blind fool: but 
believe not, Helena, continued he, with a ſtern 
aſpect, i believe not, that I will ſubmit ta 
to injuries like theſe; Huntley ſhall not triumph 
in my diſgrace, for never ſhall your longing eyes 
behold him more, unleſs, to gratity my revenge, 
I drag you forth to witneſs his laſt agonies; to ſbe 
him ſtroggling in all the 'anguiſly of w death m 
juſt” vengeance has infficted on him; it would: 
pleaſe me to heat his laſt igroaj; which: 8 
vey the poignant agony ef deſpait to your gui 
ſoul, and give a pleaſing terror to the mind — 
mjured huſband. I reſign myſelf to miſery, bet 
I will have a companion; yes, I vll ſit and be- 
hold every beauty withet ftbm.a cheek, which, I 
vainty thought, was painted with the tov! of _ 
innocence ; I will watch the laſt ray of foul lan- 
guiſh in your eye, till worn out with complicated 
forrows, the «ſpirit, which animated a form once 
4 and beloved, ſhall leave it pale and breath- 
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leſs; then curſe. myſelſ and all the world.” © My 

God!” cryed lady Frances, | „can you perſiſt 

in an outrage ſo inhuman? Are you become ſo 

ſavage, that you can behold the moſt innocent and 

moſt lovely of women deprived of her ſenſes, by 

. Your. deſpicable jealouſy; and your horrid 
threats.” “ My lord,” ſaid Sir James, do 

you not ſee lady Farnham in a ſituation ſo truly 

deplorable? and can you reſolve to complete your 
own wretchedneſs by her death?“ * Why ſhould 

ſhe live,“ replied, he, “to be a burden to berſelt, 

and a curſe to me?” *© You need not fear, my 

lord, ſaid Maria, whoſe temper rouſed, to ſee 

her friend treated like a guilty wreich; * the 

gentle ſpirit is unequal to ſuch inſults and injurics ; 

the; will never live to bear ſuch another inſult. 

Oh mercy ! that ſuch perfection ſhould meet a 

fate ſo terrible; never, never again, will-ſhe open 

her eyes. She ſhall not die l'“ exclaimed 

lord Farnham. ** Look up then, my beloved 

Helena, look up once more.“ The big tear roll- 

ed. down his face, as he claſped the lovely, lifeleſs 

form of his Helena to his boſom. Fury had 
given way to an alarmirg anxiety for her ſafety; 

and he now called upon her to forgive and pity him. 

On Maria!“ ſaid he, turning to Miſs Weſtmor- 

lan, who ſtood weeping by her over her friend; 

« Help me to reſtore to life this much injured 

Woman. What a villain have I been to deſtroy 
her l' Sir James, u ho obſeryed, that, while they 

al lamented, they took no pains io recover Hele- 
na went in ſearch of her woman, whom he 

ordered to bring every thing which could contri- 

-bute © her reſtoration, and he ſem directly for a 

.phyſic an. Helena was conveyed to her own 
"© W room, 
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room, and laid on the bed; ſhe ſtill continued 
inſenſible. Lady Frances, overwhelmed with 
grief, attended her, along with Maria, while Sir 
James was ſufficiently employed in endeavouring 
to calm the tranſports of ſorrow which had ſeiz- 
ed the unhappy huſband of this innocent victim 
of rage and misfortune. She came at-laſt. to her- 
ſelf, and gently ſighing, ſaid, * This is a cruel 
kindneſs ; why, my friends, would you not let me 
die in peace? Have I not lived too long? Have 1 
I not been charged with every crime which can 
detame humanity ? Oh my good God | thou, who 
knoweſt my innocence, hear my prayers, 
and releaſe me from this world of ſorrow.” 
„Live, my angelic fiſter!”” cried lady Frances, 
« oh! live to receive the contrition of the moſt 
ungrateful, but now the moſt miſerable of men; 
you, who, like heaven, can forgive and pity, 
think of his agonies, if your death ſhould follow 
an outrage ſo deteſtable.” * Oh lady Frances“ 
ſaid the feeble Helena, can your brother think 
me guilty of the offences he has charged me with; 
and if not, is he not cruel to ſport with feelings 
that muſt end me; but heaven is my witneſs, 
whether | live or die, I forgive him; and, if it 
had been in my power, I would have contri- 
buted to his happineſs, but ne would net allow 
me. I conjure you, let my laſt moments 
be undiſturbed; ſuffer. me to quit the world in 
peace.” Maria wept, but could not ſpeak;; and 
the phyſician, arriving juſt then, gave poſitive or- 
ders that no one ſhould talk to lady Farnham, 
and, that her room ſhould be kept quite quiet; 
he did not apprehend any immediate danger, but 
dreaded a hurcy of ſpirits as fatal to his patient. 
Lord 
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Lord Farnham was informed, if he expected her 
recovery, he muſt not attempt to ſee her; and a 
meſſenger was diſpatched to Barnhurſt Caſtle, to 
let the family know of her illneſs ; while every 
one, but the neceſſary attendants, was baniſhed 
from Helena's apartment. The indifference of 
the man of faſhion was loſt in the poignant | 
feelings of a perturbed ſpirit, ſtrong feelings, and | 
unavailing repentance. Lord Farnham traverſ 
the room in wild diforder, or fat like the gloomy 
figure of deſpondency, awakened only from his 
reverie by the moſt tormenting refleQions. 


CHAP. XLV. 


Th E paſſion of anger has always been, and 
mult ever be diſguſting in its appearance, as de- 
ſtructive in its effects; ard though it is too often 
the inmate of a boſom, whoſe intimate communi- 
cation with the ſeat of ſenſe and reaſon, ſhould 
correQ its violence; though perſons of the ſound- 
eſt underſtanding too frequently allow themſelves 
to be overpowered by its influence; yet it cer- 
tainly can never be conſidered as a proof of ſupe- 
rior ſenſe, and muſt ever be regarded as a blemiſh 
otherwiſe, in the molt exalted charaQer ; can 
thoſe victims of its turbulent and exceſſive rage 
imagine, that a few ſoft words are a ſufficient 
compenſation for the language of inveQive, ac- 
companied by a ſtorm the moſt terrifying, _ 
S u 
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ſull of deformity ? can they ſuppoſe that, having 
laviſhed on the object of their fury, a torrent of 
inſult which wounds the feeling and ſaddens the 
heart, that when they chuſe to reſume their rea- 
ſon, all ſhall be well again? No, the ſenſibility, 
which ſuffers from its pernicious conſequences, 
will create a contempt for that perſon from 
whom the injury proceeds; and if duty and af- 
fection ſhall preſerve them from that ſentiment, 
they muſt ſtill be an object of terror. There can 
be no doubt, but that too many juſtifiable occa- 
ſions will preſent themſelves, to diſplay anger 
upon, but it ſhould be tempered with humanity, 
and correaed by reaſon, or how diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the human race and the brute creation ? 
and that monſtrous and erroneous idea, that ex- 
ceſſive and dangerous folly, of attributing paſſion 
to the warm effuſions of a generous temper, = 
moſt certainly encouraged many to indul 

till it becomes a momentary madneſs, which l. 
orders the body, and renders the mind à ſcene of 
anarchy. Such was the ſituation in which this 
deſtructive fury left Lord Farnham, and to a ſtate 
of the moſt languid weakneſs, its effects had re- 
duced the gentle Helena. 

The family from Barnhurſt Caſtle, armed 
at an account which, though it ſpoke in the gen- 
tleſt terms of the illneſs of their beloved Helena, 
yet deſired their immediate preſenee, haſtened 
therefore, to ſet out for Farnham Abbey without a 
moment's delay. When lord Farnham was in- 
formed of their arrival, he deſired Sir James, his 
ſiſter and Maria to receive them, not chuſin 
himſelf to encounter with a family he had ſo ma- 
Ne injured, in the perſon of a beloved child; 

„ beflides,”? 
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s beſides,” ſaid he, to Sir James, I am not in- 
chined to parly with that young coxcomb, lord 
Charles, who will, I ſuppoſe fancy himſelf autho- 
riſed to reſent my behaviour, which, though I 
confeſs very culpable, yet I will not ſubmit to be 
called to an account for by him.” Sir James, 
though he was much irritated, by 2 conduct 
ſo contrary to reaſon, and the tenderneſs lord 
Farnham ever expreſſed for Helena, yet reſolved 
to ſoften it to the duke and dutcheſs as much as 
peſſible. He attended them the moment of their 
arrival, and explained the circumſtance as little to 
the diſcredit of his brother as the cauſe would ad- 
mit. The duke was much afflicted, the dutcheſs 
ſighed . heavily, Laura - wept sloud, and lord 
Charles exclaimed, ** You, Sir! 1 am ſure, will 
not juſtity a conduQt which has occaſioned ſuch 
2larming conſequences ; but it is what | feared; 
*twas a connection which never met my approba- 
tion, as it was ever unlikely to ſecure the happi- 
neſs of a beloved ſiſter; what amends can lord 
Farnham make her family for the outrage he has 
been guiky of to the moſt amiable of women? 
Tis now too late, my lord,“ replied Sir James, 
« to prevent the evil, it alone remains for us to 
alleviate it as much as poſſible. I by no means 
juſtify lord Farnham's rage; but, you may believe 
me, he is ſeverely puniſhed, in the torments he at 
this inſtant undergoes. He deſerves to feel, 
anſwered lord Charles, „and, from my ſoul, I 
hope he rnay experience all the pain his brutality 
merits.” Sir James gravely ſaid; “ there was little 
doubt, but the wiſh would be accompliſhed, but, 
continued be, your lordſhip muſt allow me to 
obſerve; that it is not very generous to load a = 
5 a wit 
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with opprobrium who is already ſubdued ; and 
you may be aſſured, that lady Farnham wants no 


ſu that her friends here can give her; we are 
all ſully ſenſible of her exalted virtues.” For- 
give me, Sir,” replied lord Charles, 1 was be- 
wrayed into a warmth, of expreſſion for which I 
intreat your . pardon. I am convinced my un- 
happy ſiſter has experienced your regard.” A 
meſſenger then arrived from Helena's apartment, 
who: brought word that ſhe grew worſe, and that 
ſhe was unable to ſee any body; they were there- 
fore obliged to content themſelves with lending 
every half hour to enquire after her. The even- 
ing moved heavily on, and the night was paſſed 
in the moſt anxious ſtate of fear and ſuſpenſe by 
the whole party. Lord Farnham threw himſelf 
on the ſopha in Helena's drefling-room, and no 
intreaties could move him thence; Sir James ſtaid 
with him, while lady Frances, Laura and Maria, 
ſat up in the room adjoining the one where the 
object of all their care lay. Her ſenſes bewil- 
dered, and her danger increaſing every hour. In 
the morning her fever was ſtill high, and her head 
quite gone z ſhe called on lord Huntley io fave 
her ; ſhe {creamed for help, and caught hold of 
her. woman, who fat weeping by her bed - ſide. 
Nothing could exceed the conſuſion and grief of 
the whole family, during that and ſeveral days. 
After one of the violent paroxyſms of her diforder, 
when ſhe had fallen into a ſtupor, the dutcheſs 
begged to take a laſt look at her dear child; ac- 
companied by the three weeping friends, ſhe en- 
tered the room, and beheld her ſtretched in-a life- 
leſs poſture, pale, livid, and emaciated ; her eyes 
cloſed, and little Jeſs than dead to all appearance. 


The 
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The dutcheſs, overcome by a ſight ſo dreadful, 
was ſilent for ſome minutes, then, kneeling down 
by her, exclaimed ſoftly, Father-of mercies if 
| it is thy almighty will to remove her from the 
unmerited evils of life, may it alſo pleaſe to endue 
us with fortitude to ſupport the blow; and as 
thou waft her ſpotleſs ſoul to heaven, pour upon 
us a portion of reſignation equal to the loſs.” 
Lord Charles had followed them, and ſtood gaz- 
ing in mute ſorrow, upon the once heauteous form 
of the lovely, animated Helena. Laura had 
thrown her arms round Maria's neck, to hide her 
tears, while that faithful friend was ſearcely able 
to ſupport herſelf. Helena moved a little, and a 
fear of deſtroying her entirely, if ſhe ſhou!d come 
to herſelf, haſtened their departure. They looked 
on her, every one eager to behold her, as they 
thought, for the laſt time. She recovered herſelf 
for a moment ; they gave her her medicine, and 
ſhe ſunk into a profound ſlumber, which laſted 
many hours. Lord Fanham's own man impru- 
dently told his lord, that the dutcheſs had been in 
his lady's apartment, accompamed by moſt 'of her 
friends; And am I,” faid bis lordſhip, “to be 
the only one deprived of the melancholy pleaſure 
of contemplating the heavenly, though alas! now 
inanimate, charms of my own Helena; go,“ conti- 
nued he, and tell lady Frances, I muſt be ad- 
mitted immediately.” The ſervant went as he 
was ordered, and lady Frances believing he might 
ſee her without any danger, returned him an'an- 
ſwer, „that ſhe was ready to attend him on the 
mournful viſit.” Slowly he approached the door, 
trembling and violently agitated ; his fiſter met 
him, and conducted him to the bed-ſide-of the 
rs ſtill 
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ſill ſleeping Helena. © Great God!” cried he in an 
agony, “ what a ſight do I behold !”” It is not to be 
endured; and, ſinking down, he covered his face, to 
conceal the emotions which ſhook his whole form ; 
then, raiſing it, he exclaimed, © Has the angelic 
ſpirit of my Helena, for ever left its manſion! and 
am I indeed doomed to be a wretch for ever!“ 
Helena ſighed, as if to anſwer his ſorrowful ad- 
dreſs, and the following words broke from her in 
a low and plaintive voice: Ye pure and peace- 
ful ſpirits, where are ye fled ? will ye not conduct 
me to the regions of bliſs? Oh! come ye mini- 
ſters of heaven, and bear me from a world where l 
have only taſted the bittereſt ſorrows ; but ere ye 
go, pour the balm of comfort into the boſoms 
of my dear friends ; and preſerve lord Farnham 
from remorſe and grief; lead his mind to virtue, 
and let him be happy.“ AﬀeRed even to agony, 
by this pious prayer, for one who deſerved it not, 
lord Farnham would have diſturbed the only half 
ſenſible Helena, if lady Frances had not forced 
him out of the room. The phyſician again re- 
iterated his order for profound quiet, and de- 
clared that all his hopes now depended on the 
placid and patient diſpoſition of lady Farn- 
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8 EVER AL days elapſed in a ſtate of fear- 
ful uncertainty, whether Helena would or would 
not recover ; at length ſhe was pronounced out of 
of danger ; ſhe was ſtill weak and low, though re- 
heved from diſorder, and it was fome time be- 
fore ſhe was allowed to ſee lord Farnham. Her 
friends ſeparately ſpent moſt of the day with her. 
She was impatient to convince the author of her 
illneſs, that ſhe was incapable of haibouring re- 
ſentment, therefore, as ſoon as poſſible, deſired to 
have an interview with him. A conſcious ſhame 
overſpread his face as he approached her, and, 
preſſing her to his boſom, he, with much agita- 
tion, intreated her forgiveneſs; ſhe chearfully 
accorded it him, with a grace which enhanced 
the value of the reconciliation ; ſhe ſweetly la- 
mented the alteration which appeared in his coun- 
tenance, and expreſſed a hope, that their future 
lives might be free from any tumulutous ſorrows ; 
he faithfully promiſed to cheriſh, not deftroy, the 
virtues heaven had beſtowed on him. Thus once 
more reſtored to tranquillity, Helena's friends faw 
a daily amendment in her looks, and. flattered 
themſelves ſhe was ſtill reſerved for years of un- 
diſturbed enjoyment. Lord Charles, who had 
fixed the time of his departure, prior to the illneſs 
of his ſiſter, now took an affeRionate leave of 
her; commended his little ward, Laura, to the 
care and attention of his mother ; and, charged 


with many letters and meſſages to lord Huntley, 
and 
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and the count de St. Clare, bade adieu to Eng- 
land, to join thoſe friends at Paris, where they 
were waiting his arrival. The reſt of the party 
remained a few weeks together at Farnham 
Abbey; then, in compliance with the defire of her 
friends, Helena agreed to accept, with lord Farn- 
ham, an invitation he had received from the count 
de Granville. The mild climate of France was 
recommended to her, and ſhe parted reluctantly 
from her family and friends ; ſhe conſented that 
a day ſhould be fixed for their ſetting out. The 
dutcheſs intreated Maria to accompany them to 
Barnhurſt Caſtle, and, after a thouſand affecti- 
onate adieus, ſeparated; the duke and dutcheſs, 
Laura and Maria return back to the Caſtle; 
lord and lady Farnham ſet forward into France, 
through which country they propoſed travelling, 
by ealy ſtages, to the Chateau de Granville, which 
was ſevera] days jourrey beyond Paris, at which 
place they arrived without any material occurrence, 
Helena was grieved that ſhe could not ſee Caroline 
Danby ; but it was impoſſible, without acquainting 
tord Farnham, which would have been highly 
improper. | They only ſtaid in Paris to recover 
the fatigue of travelling, meaning to return that 
way home, at a ſeaſon when it would be in all 
its ſplendour. They had not reached the next 
ſage where they intended to ſleep, when Helena 
was ſeized with a fainting ſickneſs, which obliged 


them to ſtop at a ſmall poſt-bouſe on the road; 


here lady Farnham was conducted to the beſt 
apartment the houſe afforded, in order to try af 
reſt would relieve her; in a few minutes a moſt 
violent noiſe was heard below ſtairs, ſo deſtructive 
to repoſe, that lord Farnham went down in order 
; to 
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to prevent its continuance : as he deſcended he 
heard a man, whoſe accent proclaimed his country 
to be England, ſay with much rage, “ You paltry 
coxcomb, do you think I have croſſed the Atlan- 
tic, and faced a brave enemy, to ſuffer any man 
living to inſult my wife ? no, I will defend her with 
my laſt drop of blood, for ſhe is as honeſt a girl 
as any in the three kingdoms.” Lord Farnham 
could not help ſmilin at the expreſſion of the 


ſoldier, who had croſſed the Atlantic, traverſed 


great part of America, ard was then in France; 
he ſeemed to confine, and it was moſt likely he 
did, every degree of honor, honeſty, and pei fec- 
tion to the Britiſh dominions : in him this natural 
Prejudice was moſt probably the, offspring of an 
honeſt heart; an attachment the moſt uſeful and 
praiſe-worthy, in the lower ranks of people, though 
highly illiberal in the minds which education 
fhould enlarge. He entered into the room, where 
he diſcoyered the enraged party, and a pretty, little, 
clean-looking woman, trembling and terrified, 
ſtanding by the ſoldier, on whoſe countenance 
the marks of indignation were viſible ; the other 
was one of his own footmen. 


CHAP. XLVII. 


On his entrance all was ſilent, and he de- 
manded the cauſe of the uproar which had diſ- 
turbed lady Farnham. “ Pleaſe your —_ 
ſai 
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ſaid the ſoldier, te this fellow here attempted to 
inſult my wife, and, becauſe | would not ſubmit to 
it, he called us both names, which no man can 
beat; | beg pardon, if I have diſturbed the lady, 
but a man cannot ſtand by and fee his wife ill 
uſed,” “ You me perteQly right, my honeſt 
| friend,” ſaid his lordſhip, “ and the raſcal who 
dared to offend an honeſt woman, ſhall either beg 
her pardon or quit my ſervice,” 4 Nur honor 
is very good,” returned the ſoldier;s © though we 
are poor we are honeſt my lord, 1 aſſure you.” 
The ſervant, on whom his lord beſtowed a very. 
ſevere reprimand, choſe rather to aſk pardon of 
the ſoldier and his wife, than quit; his place, and 
thus the, diſpute ended. Lord Farnham th 
turning to the ſoldier ſaid, “Friend, what brings 
you into France? I ſee you ſtil] wear the uniform 
of the Engliſh army, you cannot therefore have 
quitted it for that of this country. A bluſh paſſed 
acroſs the cheek of the Britiſh ſoldier, at the idea 
of a bare poſſibility that he could deſert his co- 
lours, or be ght againſt the country which was ſo 
421 to Pim. No, pleaſe your honor,“ replied 
he, I would die before [| would fight againſt old 
England; but if your honor is pleaſed to hear 
what brought me into France, I will inform you ;”? 
“ Pray do,” ſaid lord Farnham. | 
«© In one of our engagements in America, the 
regiment in, which I ſerved, was ſtationed. at the 
outſkirts of the line; 4. — = the cloſe of the 
action, 1 4 French officer, who had fought 
bravely, fall, covered with blood: pleaſe your 
honor, though he was a Frenchman, yet I could not 
help feeling compaſſion for his ſituation; and, ſee- 
ing that he muſt be trampled to death if forge 
| body 
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body did not bear him off the field, I raiſed him 
up and ſupported him in my arms, till ſome of 
his men, having miſſed him, came in ſearch of 
him; to them I delivered him, fainting with pain 
and loſs of blood, and I learned that it was count 
de P. an officer of diſtinction in the French ſer- 
vice. We returned to our camp, and I thought 
no more of the count de P—— ; when ſome time 
after, we were ordered out upon a very deſperate 
action, where I had the misfortune, with many 
others, to be wounded and taken priſoner ; when 
my wounds were pretty well healed, I was one 
day walking out, juſt before the priſon, when | ſaw 
the count de P-—; he looked attentively a: 
me, and then aſked if I was not the ſoldier who 
had ſaved him from being trampled to death? I 
faid I had raiſed him up: the count ordered me 
to follow him to his tent ; I obeyed, and, when we 
reached it, he ſaid that he owed his life to me, 
and bid me name what ſervice he could do me 
in return. I ſaid 1 „ none, his honor was 
welcome to whatever I could do towards his 
ſafety, which was not much. I am oing,” 
replied he, into France, and, as your ſituation 
here cannot be convenient, I will take you along 
with me, and from thence you ſhall, if you pleaſe, 
return to England! © Your honor knows | was 
not allowed to join our army again; and indeed 
my wounds had left me weak and unable to move 
far on foot, ſo that this propoſal of the count's 
ſuited me very well; I thanked him as well as l 
was able, and agreed to attend him home. We 
embarked on board a ſhip bound for France, and 
when we arrived in this country, the count went 
to Paris, and ordered one of his ſervants to conduct 
me 
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me to his ſeat in the country, where I was to 
wait his coming ; here my lord, I recovered per- 
fealy of my wounds, and by the time the count 
got home, I was ſo well that I reſolved to beg his 
leave to return to my native country; when I 
mentioned it to him, he ſaid | was at liberty to 
do as I liked beſt ; bu', if 1 would ſtay in France, 
he would provide for me. I told him, pleaſe your 
honor, that I had relations, and above all, a 
wife in England, for which reaſon I wiſhed to go 
home ; ſend for your wife, ſaid he, and you ſhall 
live in a habitation of your own, under my pro- 
tection. The count's kindneſs was ſo great that 
was fain to comply, ſo wrote a letter to Fanny, 
deſiring her to come to me : the count alſo wrote 
to ſome gentleman in England to get my diſ- 
charge from my. regiment, which he obtained. 
Fanny ſet out on receiving my letter, and came 
by long ſea to Dunkirk, where I met her, and 
we reached together the village round which the 
count's eſtate lay, and when he had given me a 
comfortable houſe and a garden, with money to 
live upon, here we lived for three years, very 
happy, except that now and then we could not 
help regretting our friends in England ; but the 
count's goodneſs to us was ſo great that we could 
not complain. About two months ſince, unhap- 
pily for all his dependants, the count was taken 
ill, and not a fortnight ago I followed him to the 
grave. During his, illneſs he called for me, and 
laid that J had been the means of his returning to 
France to die amongſt his family and friends, and 
that, as he believed he was then near his end, he 
would take care to give me a ſum to make me 
feel this loſs as little as poſſible; he gave me this 

8 note 
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note, an pleaſe your honor; it was a draft for 


five hundred pounds Engliſh, on an eminent bro- 


ker at Paris.” The ſoldier dropped a tear on the 
paper as he put it up again. ** The count died,” 
continued he, as he wiped his eyes with the ſleeve 
of his coat, © and we loſt our friend, and with 


him, the reaſon that kept vs from England. 
I ſtaid, your honor, to pay the debr of gratitude 


to the count's body, and, as ſoon as it was buried, 
my wife and 1 returned our thanks to the marchio- 
neſs of R —, the count's only daughter, who 


was married to the marquis; they would have 


had us remain where we were, but T felt too 
ſtrong a wiſh'to ſee old England once more: ſho 


inſiſted, however, that we ſhould leave our little 


girl behind us: unwillingly we complied ; but, as 
my lady promiſed'to bring her up with her own 
children, we could not reſolve to take her away, 
and this may, one day, be a cauſe for my taking 
another journey into France. I muſt beg your 
honor's pardon for'troubling'you ſo long, and we 


hope you will pleaſe to actept our — thanks 


for your honor's kindneſs.” _ ” 

Lord Farnham had liſtened with complacency 
to the ſoldier's tale, which, though it contained no 
material incidents, was accompanied by a manner 
at once modeſt and feeling. So, friend,” ſaid 
his lordſhip, “ though you have been ſo long in 


France, you have not forgot old England; you will 
not cry, vive le roi, to the French King?” © Pleaſe 
your honor, I wiſh the French King no ill, but [ 


would ſooner ſay, God bleſs our own' King.” 
«© Here friend,“ (aid lord” Farntiam, * that you 


may not break into your five hundred pound, 


wry is ſomething to pay your expences on the 
road; 
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road; I wiſh you. a good journey, and ſafe in 
England. » The ſoldier bowed, his wife bluſhed, 
and curtſied ; * Heaven bleſs your honor, and 
may your lady ſoon be well.” Lord Farnham 
thanked her, and returned to enquire after his 
Helena, who, after a ſhort and diſturbed ſleep, had 
awakened feveriſh, and unable to proceed further 
that day at leaſt. Lord Farnham was much 
diſtreſſed, as the accommodations were ſo very 
bad where they were; he went to the woman of 
the houſe, to-enquire if there was no better ap- 
partment to be procured in the village ? She re- 
plied, © that ſhe believed ſhe could get the lady 
one , at Monſieur Derville's, if my lord Anglois 
thought proper.“ „ By all means,” ſaid he, 
% any, where leſs noiſy than this houſe.” Away 
flew the woman, and in a few minutes brought 
word, that madame Derville would moſt willingly 
accommodate the Engliſh lady, and that monſieur 
himſelf, was coming after her; ſhe had ſcarcely 
ſpoke ere a tall genteel young man approached. 
This is my lord Anglois, ſaid the woman to 
him; he — and bad. e his mother had ſent 
. him to offer. a lady, whom he underſtood, was. ſick, 
an apartment in their houſe. TM Lord  Farnha 

was ſurpriſed at the appearance of the ranger, 
having ſuppoſed i it was ſome bourgeoiſe of the inn- 
keeper's acquaintance z he apologized for the 
liberty he had been ie into; but ſaid, “ If it was 
no inconvenience, lady Faruham ſhould accept 
madame Derville's, obliging and humane offer.” 
The youth, again bowing, ſaid, ** It would make 
them — happy to contribute to the hady's eaſe.” 
Lord Farnham then intreated monſieur to walk 
4 k in, 

\ 
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in, while he informed lady F arnham of a change 
fo much in her favor ; 3 he | complied, 
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HI LENA", was alle Wackel at the 
idea of forcing herſelf on the benevolence of the 
ſtrangers; but lord Farnham was ſo urgent with 
her to accept the offer, that ſhe reſolved to do ſo; 
he then returned to the room where ſhe had left 
monſieur Derville, and gave orders that the car- 
fiage ſhould be got ready to convey lady Farn- 
ham to her new lodgings, In a ſhort time Helena 
was introduced to her obliging hoſt, whoſe polite- 
neſs relieved her apprehenſions of being an intru- 
der into his family. They all three got into the 
carriage, which ſoon ſet them down at the door 
of a large old houſe, intg which their guide con- 
ducted, them. In an apartment, whoſe furniture 
ſpoke a decay of riches, a woman of about ſixty, 
* waited to receive them. Her figure was graceful, 
her aſpeQ benign, and the traces of beauty were 
to be ſeen in her features. She accoſted them in 
Engliſh, and expreſſed much ſatisfaction in having 
the favor of accommodating them : to this oblig- 
ing attention, both lord and lady ' Farnham te- 
turned their warmeſt thanks. After a ſhort con- 
verſation, Helena retired to the room provided for 
ber, and lord Farnham continued with monſieut 
e whom he found an * young 

man, 
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man, poſſeſſed of all that urbanity for which the 
French are diſtinguiſhable ; but, for a native of 
that country, he was remarkably grave. In the 
miodſt of their diſcourſe, the door opened, and in 
came a female figure, whoſe native charms were 
heightened by a fanciful mode of dreſs ; her gown 
was white, adorned wich natural flowers; her 
flaxen hair hung down her back, and curled round 
the ſweeteſt melancholy face in the world ; a ſmall 
ſtraw hat, covered alſo with roſes, was on her 
bead; and ſhe entered, warbling a ſoft melodious 
note. When ſhe beheld lord Farnham, who had 
5 riſen to receive her, ſhe ceaſed ſinging, and ſilently 
advanced into the room, ſeating herſelf; oppoſite to 
t him, without ſeeming to regard him; ſhe re- 
G clined her head on one hand, which reſted on the 
table, while with the other ſhe took à picture 


A from her boſom, on which ſhe gazed for: ſome 
» minutes, then preſſed to her lips, ſighed and re- 
1 placed it, and walked out of the room, without 
e uttering a word. Monſieur Derville, on her en- 
or trance, deſired lord Farnham to keep bis ſeat. 
n= My unhappy ſiſter is inſenſible of your lord- 
re ſhip's attention, a melancholy event has diſturbed 
ys her mind.” Lord Farnham delicately expreſſed 
ul, the concern, an object ſo beautiful and ſo re- 
re duced, would naturally occaſion ; ** whatever,” ſaid * 
in he, © may have been the circumſtance which 
ng has entailed ſo dreadful a.calamity.on your fam ly, 
ig- all, who, like myſelf, have experienced your be- 
re- neyolent , politeneſs, and eager deſire to relieve 
on- the diſtreſs of thoſe around you, mult fincefely-fa- 
for ment the effeQs of it, on the intellects of one, 


who appears intended by nature to adorn ſociety,” 
The brother of the poor wandering Louiſa bow- 
TY ed, 
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ed, and replied, ** That the cataſtrophe which 
had involved his family in misfortunes, which he 
feared were never to be alleviated, was, he hoped, 
ſingular ; but that he would not treſpaſs on his 
lordſhip's patience, by recounting a tale full of 
ſorrow.” Lord Farnham anſwered, ©* That he 
would by no means, requeſt a favor which might 
renew unpleaſant ſcenes, otherwiſe, he ſhould 
conſider himſelf obliged, by a confidence, which, 
while it left him unable to remove the evils it 
related, would make him a partaker of them.” 
« Our misfortunes, my lord,” replied the youth, 
% are too well known, for me to apprehend any 
thing but pity, from a communication of them; 
but if they were not, the intereſt you ſo obligingly 
ſeem to take, would induce me to give you a 
relation, which can only create a mournful ſympa- 
thy in a foul like yours.“ The diſordered ſenſes 
of the wretched Louiſa, is only a part of the 
ſorrows the miſerable family of Derville are or- 
dained to ſuffer, and l, though no aQor, mult 
ever be a partaker of them. 


CHAP. XIX 


1581 RD Farnham was attentive, and monſieur 
Derville proceeded : © About a year ago I te- 
turned from the academy where I received my 


education, accompanied by a friend and fellow- 
ſtudent ; 


Wan, Ol ks. 
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ſtudent ; Louiſa, my only ſiſter, had juſt before 


left the convent ; ſhe was ſeventeen; of an en- 


gaging diſpoſition ; adorned with all that naivete 
the pure effects of innocence, ſuch as fhe then was. 
Auguſtus d' Alberty, whoſe outward form was not 
leſs captivating, than the graces which dwelt in 
his ſoul, ſaw and loved her. I thought they were 
born for each other ; vain thought ! for the raſh- 
neſs of an hour deſtroyed the too flattering illuſt- 
on. 'They had not been long together ere a mu- 
tual attachment animated them; happineſs ſeemed 
to be their own; peace to ſmile around them; 
when our elder brother, Edward Derville, who 
was with his regiment when we arrived, got 
leave to viſit his family ; he came, and from that 
day joy no longer gladdened all the ſcene ; ever 
impetuous, he had ſuffered little contradiction, 
being too much favored by our mother, who too 
fatally feels the effects of indulging all his follics. 
The affair of our ſiſter's marriage, which had 
only been ſettled a few days before he came, had 
not been mentioned to him; but there appeared 
no objection to an union ſo likely to procure her 
felicity, and to ſecure it : When my mother ow 
him of the intended match, he coldly ſaid, ** 

diſapproved of it, and had higher expeRations 
for Louiſa.” My mother replied, ©* That it was 
too late, and beſides Louiſa's peace depended on 
her marriage with Auguſtus.” He ſwore ſhe 
ſhould never be united to him. My mother was 
ae in declaring. it ſhould take place, and 


ſupported her: he gave way to all the fury of 


his temper, which abſorbed every better quality ; 
and with a dreadful threat, which he too well, 
performed, he left us. Some hours after, as my 

mother, 
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mother, Louiſa, Auguſtus and myſelf, were con- 
verſing together, Edward abruptly entered. Au- 
guſtus, who was ſpeaking to me, advanced ſome 
opinion which Edward directly contradicted in the 
moſt ungenileman- like manner. Auguſtus en- 
deavoured to wave the ſubjeQ; but our unhappy 
brother, determining to quarrel with him, perſiſted 
in the moſt inſulting language ro addreſs him ; 
at length the other warmed, and demanded his 
reaſon for ſuch; behaviour? Edward replied. 
That he was a cold phlegmatic puppy, or he 
would have demanded his reafons in another 
way.” Auguſtus was rouſed, and required his 
Preſence in another room. Louiſa, terrified even 
to agony, dropped at the feet of her unnatural 
brother, and in accents of the moſt moving 
ſorrow, beſought him not to render her a wretch 
for ever : but, deaf to her intreaties, he broke from 
her, and ruſhed out of the room. My mother 
ſupported her fainting child, over whom ſhe wept ; 
while I fe zed hold of my friend's arm, to prevent 
his following Edward, but in vain. He turned 
towards me, and calmly ſaid, Henry, I have, 
for my poor Louiſa's ſake, and for your's, endured 
as much as man could; but not even the brother 
of her whom I adore, ſhall, with impunity, offer 
me an inſult : my fame is as yet unblemiſhed, 
and I muſt take care it continues ſo; ſtay,” con- 
tinued he, © and endeavour to comfort Louiſa 
and your good mother.” Saying this, be forced 
himſelf from me, and joined Edward, who was 
waiting for him. They fought, for nothing could 
recall the reaſon of my brother: by the time 1 
reached the place, Auguſtus had received a wound 
in his breaſt; which was the cauſe of his death: 
* | I ſupported 
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I ſupported him in my arms as he was falling. 
The horrors of the deed at once ruſhed on the 
mind of his murderer; and, with the bloody wea- 
pon in his hand, he ran into the room to my mo- 
ther, and Louiſa, who was juſt recovering from 
her fainting fit. © Now,” cried he, in 4 voice 
of diſtraction, now curſe your unhappy, wretch- 
ed ſon! for this ſword has pierced the heart of 
Auguſtus,” Louiſa uttered a loud ſcream, and 
again died. away. in her mother's embrace. He 
approached her, and ſaid, © Poor miſerable maid! 
I have. killed thee too! but fare thee well; never 
mote ſhall thy eyes behold the murderer 'of thy 
lover; and you, madam,” ſaid he to his mother, 
whoſe faculties were ſuſpended with grief and 
horror, “ if poſſible, forget that ſuch a monfter 
Gs Fe "ep of the SAO + 1 
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Wang this . was FIT within the 
nouſe, my dying friend, whoſe head reſted on 
my, boſom, charged me tobe careful of the poor 
Louiſa ;, to tell her, ſhe was dearer to him than 
life ; and, that he too late repented, that the 
work of a madman had exaſperated. him ſo hav 2 
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ther be informed of the death of her ſon, gently; 
be it your bufineſs to ſoften, as much as poſſible, 
the tidings, which will, I fear, overwhelm her; 
and to you I commit the charge of ſeeing, that, 
when childleſs, her old age is not neglected: tell 
your unhappy brother, I forgive and pity him. 
Farewell,” ſaid he, “ remember our friend- 
ſhip.” He graſped my hand in his, and with a 
ſigh expired. It would be needleſs to ſay how 
much I was afflifed ; thus to be deprived of a 
much valued friend, by the ſword of a brother; 
and, to behold/the gentle Louiſa, made for ever 
miſerable. The ſervants, whom the noife had 
brought to us, aſſiſted me to bear the corps of my 
Auguſlus into the houſe; for the ſcene of his 


death was at the bottom of the garden. The firſt 


object I beheld, as we entered the door, was 
Louiſa, who fell on the body; called aloud on 
her Auguſtus to anſwer her; and, in ſhort, ex- 
preſſed all the violence of grief; when, at length, 
ſhe was forced away; a raging fever ſeized her, 
under which ſhe ſtruggled for many days, and at 
laſt recovered to the ſtate you ſee her. The 
author of this dire calamity, Had, in the confuſion, 
left the houſe, nor could we learn how, or whigh 
way he went. It now "remained for me to break 
the heart-rending news of a beloved, and only 
ſon's" death, to Madame d' Albetty; fot which 
purpoſe I ſet forward to her houſe. | But itꝭ ĩs not 
in words to convey the agonies of the diſconſolate 
mother of Auguſtus; while I, trembling and op- 
preſſed, food by, without power to alleviate. 
them. Sbe wept ; ſhe' raved, and fainted! I 
waited to receive her orders concerning the re- 
mains of my friend; and, when ſhe had regained | 
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a ſmall degree of compoſure, ſhe ſent for me, and 
conjured me to attend the body of Auguſtus to 


be buried with his father; ſhe lamented with her 


own, the loſs that poor Louiſa had ſuſtained ; and, 
when I repeated to her the laſt words of her ſon, 
% You will fulfil the injunction of the dying 
youth, and let my age find comfort in the friend 
of my beloved Auguſtus.” I ſolemnly vowed to 
be faithful to the truſt repoſed in me; and ever 
ſince I have divided my time between Madame 
d' Alberty, and my own family. On my return 
home, to perform the laſt ſad office of friendſhip, 
to the inanimate reſemblance of the man on whom 
| had repoſed every thought. of my heart, I 
found my mother ſubdued by afflitions ; ; Louiſa 
for ever, | fear, deprived of her ſenſes : tis now 
nine months ſince this misfortune involved us, and 
we have never heard a word from, or of, the mi- 
ſerable Edward. Louiſa ſometimes fits days ng 
weeks without aQion- or ſpeaking one word; 
other times ſhe; ſpends, moſt of her hours on Tos 
ſpot where Auguſtus. died; there on a ſmall bed 
of turf ſhe has planted a willow, which hangs 
over it; here ſhe ſtrews thoſe flowers ſhe has ga- 
thered in the fields or garden; ſometimes ſhe will 
weep over this little ſpot of earth, and then ſhe is 
more herſelf: ſhe is always calm, and the villa- 
gers never moleſt her, and ſhe rambles continu- 
ally, unmindſul of the ſeaſon whether hot or 
cold“ 
Lord Farnham had liflened atteniively, but not 
unmoved, to the narrative, which, as it wounded 
his feelings and created his compaſſion, conveyed 
a uſeful leſſon to a mind like his: a conſcious 
ſhame filled his boſom, when he thought on the 
15 doutrages 
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outrages he himſelf had been guilty of, and the 
effecis of which were ſtill to be ſeen on the pale 
cheek of the lovely Helena. Monſieur Derville 
was overcome by a fad retrofpect of ſuch misfor- 
tunes ; and both lord Farnham and himſelf were 
too much occupied with the ſubject, to talk or 
think of any other till ſupper, which brought 
Madame Derville to them, obliged them to aſſume 
an appearance of chearfulneſs ; and the evening 


concluded without any renewal of the melan- 
cCholy theme. 


enn 


IN the morning Helena was ſo much refreſhed 
by a quiet flumber, that ſhe felt” herſelf much 
better, and even able to proceed on her journey; 
but that, Madame Derville would not hear of, 
and lord Farnham was more inclined to reſt ano- 
ther day, for fear of 'a return of her complaint. 
He had communicated the ſad ſtory, which Henry 
Derville had related to him, to Helena; and pre- 
pared her to meet the diſordered Louiſa without 
ſurpriſe though not without concern. After 
breakfaſt Helena expreſſed a wiſh to enjoy the air 
a little; Henry begged to accompany her into the 
garden, where ſhe would find'ſhade'as well as air; 
ſhe, together with lord Farnham, attended him. 
Louiſa had not yet appeared, till, croſſing the hal- 
lowed ſpot, Helena ſaw the beauteous maniac 
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adorning the ſuppoſed tomb of her Auguſtus. with 
reſh blown roſes. Helena advanced towards her 
lord Farnham, and Monſieur, Deryille proceeded ; 
as ſhe came up to Louiſa, ſhe ſaw a tear fall on 
the ſtone, which marked the bounds of the grave. 
Helena could not help uttering, as ſhe beheld it, 
«« Sweet maid! ever ſacred to thy ſorrows, may 
thy, .Care-worn, breaſt never experience another 
wound; never may the licentious,, mirth of the 
uofeeling ruſtic, inſſict a, pang,on, a heart almoſt . 
broke , with its misfortunes; mayeſt tho ew 


- 


flowers on the turf, which. is conſecrated to the 
memory of a beloved youth; and ſtill water them 
with thoſe teats, which, as they flow, will pre- 
ſerve the full boſom: from burſting ; and, if time 
ſhould ever reſtore, thy wandering ſenſes, may it. 

with a lenient hand, mellow thy griefs, and teach 
these to ſuſtain, with | pious reſignation, the evils 
that have fallen on thee ; then, lovely mourner ! 
peace be with thy gentle ſpirit.” Louiſa heard 
her not; but, taking from her | boſom. the little 
companion ſhe, moſt. valued, ſaid, _** Ah] unkind 
youth, why didſt thou forſake me? Cold js now 
the boſom of Louiſa ; but, my poor, head | alas, 
it aches! Away | away with, that bloody figure! 
Oh, it will kill-me! Save me, ſave me!” cried 
ſhe, and ruſhed into the arms of Helena, who 
was ſo terrified as to be ſcarcely able to ſupport 
herſelf, much leſs her agitated companion. Lou- 
iſa's cry had brought her brother and lord Farn- 
ham back to the place, Where they beheld Helena 
trying to hold the affrighted Louiſa, but ale 
and trembling herſelf. Henry took hold of her, 
and gently alked what had alarmed her? „ He 
came,” ſaid ſhe, * with that dreadful ſword, 
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he had plunged into the heart of my Auguſtus, 
and would have ſtabbed me, but ſomething laved 
me; I think it was an angel, for I never remem- 
ber to have ſeen it before; ſee, there it is; 
look how it weeps too.” Helena did indeed 
weep, as lord Farnham led her in; the ſcene had 
beeh too much for her ſpirits, and Madame 
Derville attended her to her apattment. Ilie re- 
mainder of the day was ſpent more calmly: 
Louiſa came into the room to them, having taken 
2 particular fancy to Helena, whom the would fit 
by and gaze On, but was quite compoſed. The 
next morning, having ſaid all that a due ſenſe 
of the obligation could dictate; lord and lady 
Farnham tobk leave of theſe hoſpitable ſtrangers, 
Having promiſed to pay their refpeQs to them on 
their return 'to England; they allo obtained a 
promife from Henty, that he would, if poſlible, 
accompany them into a country which he had a 


ſtrong deſire to viſit, particularly as his mother 


was a native of Ireland, and had many relations 
in that kingdom, and in England: they then, 
reluctantly, bade adieu to a family from whom 
they had experienced | ſo much politeneſs, and 
purſued their route to the Chateau de Granville, 
at which place they were hourly expected, He- 
lena performed the reſt of her journey without 
illneſs or fatigue; and in the courſe of it was not 
diſpleaſed to find, that the ſtory of the unfortu- 
nate family they had juſt left, had made an im- 
preſſion on the mind of her lord, which, the flat- 
tered herſelf foretold à change of ſeacimecs as 
well as conduR, to their mutual advantage. Pit; 


' 
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Tu EV awd at the count de Granville s ſeat 
on the ſecond day after quitting ; and were re- 
ceived there with all poſſible "politeneſs, by the 
count, and counteſs, mademoiſelle Granville, and 
Julia, the ſiſter of the counteſs. This family 
had been taught, from lord Farnham's letters, to 
expect ſomething more than commonly beautiful 
in the face and perſon of Helena, whoſe-charms, 
though not in full ſplendor, were ſtill powerful. 
She was introduced to 'a handſome woman under 
rhirty, and in the counteſs de Grenville; beheld an 
engaging female, 'whoſe manners were unaffected 
and gentle. Mademoiſelle Grenville was altoge - 
ther a French woman, highly rouged ; dreſſed in 
the extreme of the reigning faſhion; with fierce 
black eyes; untempered with ihe ſmalleſt degree 
ot ſoftneſs; her manners were the reyerſe of the 
_—_ Julia was about eighteen; lively, 
egant and attractive; gay in her diſpoſition, but 
pane in her addfefſs. Ihe count was graceful, 
manly, and his counte narce expreſſed a ſtrong 
underſtanding; bis eye was dark and penetrating, 
and he appeared to poſſeſs all the vivacity and po- 

liteneſs of his nation. Such was the family to 
whom Flelena was introduced. Lord F. — — 
ſeemed perfectly at home, and ſoon fell into a fa- 
miliar badinage with his old acquaintance, Char- 
jotte de Granville, with whom he had once flirt= 
ed: the looked not a little pleaſed to renew their 
intimacy. Helena, engaged in a more ſerious con- 
verſation 


verſation with the counteſs, who, if ſhe had leſs 
gaiety, had more ſweetneſs; and lady Farnham 
retired for the night, poſleſſed with an high idea 
of the underſtanding and virtues of the too viſibly 
neglected wife of the count. Before they left the 
room in the morning, lord Farnham enquired how 
Helena liked his friends. For an acquaintance 
with the amiable counteſs, replied ſne, I am 
much indebtedito. you; of the count, I can, as. yet, 
be no judge, and I freely confeſs, I do not like his 
fiſter at all; Julia appears a very pleaſant girl.“ 
« You will give me credit, returned lord Facn- 
ham, “ another time, when I recommend a friend 
to on; I am glad you find the counteſs. what 1 
repreſented her.“ Perfectly ſo,” ſaid Helena, 
I never doubted your ability, to diſtinguiſh, cha- 
racers ; but I lament, that on fo tranſient a view 
of the family, I could not help obſerving the little 
influence the amiable qualities of madame Gren- 
ville have on the mind of the count.“ Lord 
Farnham, ſmiling, replied , You, my Helena, 
can diſcover- the misfortunes of others, and pity 
them; and yet, my love, how little value do, 
we ſet on what we are poſſeſſed of: you have 
conſidered your huſband's affeQion as a cauſe of 
regret; have you not ?” © Conſider, my lord,” 
ſaid Helena, we met under leſs promiſing auſpi- 
ces than moſt people, but I do not deſpair of be- 
holding that day, on which, we may look back 
without emotion: but you do not tell me your 
opinion of your old flirt.“ „O replied he 
„Charlotte is one of thoſe inſignificant beings a 
man can ſcarcely form an opinion of; ſhe is ridi- 
culous, and contemptible in the extreme ; flattery 
is a never- failing bait to catch her regard, at mm 
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appearance of it, for I believe ſhe is as incapable 
of feeling either love or friendſhip, as ſhe is of 
inſpiring them.“ © And yet,” ſaid Helena, you 
beſtow more attention upon her than on two 
moſt eſtimable characters; how impoſlible is it 
for a woman to diſtinguiſh between real and af- 
fected eſteem; for, I declare my lord, if ma- 
demoiſelle Granville is taken in by your behavi- 
our, I ſhall not wonder.” As it was impoſſible. 
for Helena to entertain a particle of jealouſy, 
with regard to lord Farnham's attentions to any 
woman, knowing as ſhe did, and oftentimes la- 
menting it, his violent love for herſelf, and his 
general opinion of her ſex, ſhe now ſpoke the 
ſimple dictates of her heart, which, when it felt 
contempt for any perſon, could never aſſume the 
appearance of friendſhip.  *Twas this ſentiment 
of ſincerity, that created her ſurpriſe, that he 
ſhould chooſe to laviſh his converſation on Char- 
lotte, when, if Julia had been the object of it, 
her wonder had never exiſted. Lord , Farnham 
laughed at her notions, but he never imagined. 
ſhe was jealous ; it would have given him inex- 
preſſible ſatisfaction to have diſcovered that qua- 
lity, as he might then have hoped affeQion 
1 it. 
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Hgurva found the counteſs ready to re- 
ceive her, and ſhe found her alſo ſweetly en- 
gaged with her moſt lovely children; a girl about 
four years old had hid her beauteous face in her 
mother's boſom, while a blooming boy of about 
ſix, was endeavouring to drag her from her 
place of refuge. The counteſs would h. ve ſent 
them away, but Helena begged they might be 
permitted to remain: a ſcene ſo attractive ſel- 
dom met her eye; ſportive innocence apd mu- 
tual tenderneſs were here happily delineated. 
« Lavgh on ye ſportive little ones, and never 
may your innocent pleaſures be ſullied by the 
tear of diſappointment ; or the frowns of ill- 
judged authority damp your youthful joys; may 
the fond parent gently pour the leſſons of truth 
and wiſdom, ' which, while they expand the 
ideas, will enlarge every kind and good affection, 
without robbing ye of that "enviable gaiete de 
coeur, which, as ye journey onward into life, 
will too quickly forſake ye: let not the happy 
ſeaſon of your infancy and youth be deprived 
of their thoughtleſs eaſe, the kind ignorance of 
coming ills, that frolic mirth, the offspring of 
peace and innocence: and you, ye anxious pa- 
rents, while ye call forth the latent ſparks of 
virtue, and give the poliſh of education to your 
children, do it with tenderneſs, and your la- 
bours ſhall be rewarded by grateful confidence 
and unaffected love.” 
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The reſt of the family ſoon joined the counteſs 
and Helena. Mademoiſelle Grenville almoſt em- 
braced her dear lady Farnham, while in her heart 
ſhe would not have been ſorry to ſee her fall dead 
before her; for vanity, one of the principal 
ſprings which guided all the movements of her 
mind, was much mortified to behold her dear 
Frederick devoted to an inſipid girl: ſhe had 
early marked lord Farnham for her own, and not 
a little was her diſappointment, when his marriage 
was made known to her. The count's attention 
to Helena was unremitting; but ſhe attributed it 
to the politeneſs and gallantry of his nation, and 
conſidered it as no more than an enquiry after her 
health, made by one of her own countrymen, 
When breakfaſt was over. ſeveral ſchemes were 
propoled for the morning ; but lord Farnham 
put an end to them, by ſaying, that both Helena 
and himſelf muſt employ it in giving their friends 
in England an account of their arrival. Helena 
then accompanied the counteſs into her dre ſſing- 
room, where ſhe was furniſhed with materials for 
writing; a taſk ſhe performed with ſatisfaction, 
to eaſe the anxious tenderneſs of her friends at 
Barnhurſt Caſtle; and ſhe could with truth in- 
form them, that her ſituation promiſed to be 
agreeable, and that both ber health and ſpirits 
were' much improved: ſhe put the letters into 
lord Farnham's hand when finiſned, a mark of 
confidence which greatly obliged bim. The te- 
mainder of the morning was ſpent in converſation 
and dreſſing for dinner; and every individual in 
the family ſeemed to conſider themſelves bound to 
contribute to the eaſe and amuſement of lady 
— who, in return, endeavoured to prove, 
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that ſhe was not ungrateful. The count projected 
ſome new plans of entertainment each day. The 
ſituation of the chateau afforded the moſt delight- 
ful rides and walks, and a beautiful river tempted 
them frequently to enjoy the harmony of nature 
on its graſſy ſurface ; while ſoft muſic trembled 
along the ſtream, and echo repeated the melodi- 
ous found. Art and nature were here exhauſted 
to charm the eye and captivate the fancy. In theſe 
kinds of elegant amuſement. Helena paſſed ſeveral 
weeks, growing every hour more aitached to the 
counteſs and Julia, more diſguſted with Charlotte, 
and not better pleaſed with the cum. 
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O NE morning, as the counteſs and Helena were 
ſitting together, the reſt, of the parky being diſ- 
perſed, they having purpbſely ſelected themſelves 
to enjoy! the ſociety of each other undiſturbed; 
the houts glided away in friendly intercourſe, and 
ſo much were they pleaſed with the peaceful in · 
tereſting conyerſation, that an interruption was 
regretted by both. A ſervant informed the coun- 
teſs, that ber pr was required a ſew minutes 
in another room. Helena, when leſt alone, threw. 
down her work and feated herſelf at a piano forte, 
which Was in the apartment, and began to ſing the 
following lines, of that bard, om harmonious. 
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numbers ſo ſweetly ſpeak the virtues of good 
temper : | 


* Fuphroſyne ! thou guard unſeen!” 
Whoſe delicate control 

Can turn the diſcord of chagrin 
To harmony of ſoul! | 

Above the lyre, the lute above, 
Be mine thy melting tone, 

Which makes the peace of all we love 
The baſis of our own? 


So ſung Helena, not uninſpir'd: the ſprite, 

Invok'd ſo fondly in the myſtic rite, | 
With richeſt muſic ſwell'd her warbling throat, 
* And gave new ſweetneſs to her ſweeteſt note.“ 


As the laſt line expired upon her tongue, ſhe. 
was much ſurpriſed, on turning her head, to be- 
hold the count ſtanding by her, with his eyes ri- 
vetted on her face: he exclaimed, as ſhe ceaſed, 
Divine Helena! what heavenly ſounds have bleſſ- 
ed my ear: he ſeized het hand, and preſſed it with 
rapture to his lips. Aſtoniſhed at his familiarity, 
and (confounded at a ſalutation ſo unuſual and 
unexpected, Helena was a minute before ſhe could 
recover her voice; ſhe withdrew her hand with 
an emotion of anger, and replied, '** My lord, you, 
forget both yourſelf and me.” Ah charming 
Helena!“ continued he, can you fo ſoon for- 
get the influence of that ſoft power you have 
juſt invoked? I thought I could not find a better 
time to tell you how much 1 adore you; that I 
live but in your ſmiles ; that my whole ſoul is 
yours.” * And dare you thus inſult me? ſaid 
Helena, whoſe eyes glanced an indignant look at 


him; 
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him ; « dare you, my lord, forget the ſacred 
rights of honor, friendſhip, and hoſpitzlity ? Is 
this your boaſted regard for lord Farnham, to 
offer his wife the greateſt inſult ſhe could receive ? 
let me paſs, my lord, I will not be detained.” 
'The count ſtill prevented her leaving him, and 

| replied, “ Can you talk to me of friendſhip and 
cold maxuns? rather, moſt angelic of women 
hear me talk of the moſt fervent of all paſſions | 
Here on my knees! hear me ſwear not to live 
without you!“ Helena, incenſed beyond mea- 
ſure at this treatment, with a voice and look ex- 
preſſive of the contempt and averſion which ani- 
mated her whole ſoul, exclaimed, ** If you do 
not leave me this moment, or ſuffer me to 
quit the room, be aſſured, my lord, every indivi- 
dual in the family ſhall bear witneſs to the indig- 
nity you have dared to offer me; your friend, 
lord Farnham, ſhall know what a viper he has 
cheriſhed in his boſom : Great God!“ continued 
ſne, Did I ever imagine I ſhould be forced to 
liſten to the licentious freedom of a libertine !”? 
The count, alarmed at her determined manner, 
ſaid, © I revere your virtue | I adore your purity ; 
and never again, ſhall you have cauſe to complain 
of infult from me; only promiſe me, that the in- 
voluntary crime I have been guilty of, in wound- 
ing your chaſte ears with my paſſion, ſhalt remain 
buried in your own boſom, and for ever will 1 
be filent on the ſubject. Helena, though offend- 
ed beyond meaſure, yet conſidered, that by reveal- 
ing it to lord F arnham, ſhe ſhould raiſe a flame 
which wovld, in all probability, deſtroy them 
both, replied, On condition, my lord, that you 
never addreſs * converſation to me, except in pub- 
lic; 
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lic; that you never attempt to ſpeak to me alone; 
and never mention a ſubject which has filled me 
with horror, I will promiſe that no one ſhall ever be 
made acquainted with what has paſled.” She 
then inſtantly left him, reſolving to haſten their 
departure, if poſſible, from a houſe where ſhe was 
in danger of meeting freſh indignities; ſhe la- 
mented the unhappy fate of the amiable counteſs, 
in being united to ſo abandoned a man. 
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Herrxa retired to her own room, to wait 
lord Farnham's return, and to recolle& herſelf 
after the hurry and confuſion her ſpirits had been 
thrown into, by ſo mortifying an adventure. 
That it was out of her power to prevent the in- 
timacy which ſubſiſted between her huſband and 
the count, without diſcloſing her reaſons, was a 
cauſe of infinite regret on various accounts; but 
fear and prudence forbade her breaking her- word 
with the latter, and ſhe was too well acquainted 
with lord Farnham's temper, to expect his reſent- 
ments or reſolutions would be guided by modera- 
tion; ſhe knew, that, to communicate to him the 
inſult ſhe had received, would be to kindle a fire 
in his breaſt which death only might extinguiſh. 
While ſhe was ruminating on the awkwardneſs 
and danger of her ſituation in the Chateau de 
Grenville, lord Farnham entered the room ; the 
ſmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt alteration in her looks or manner, always 
attracted his attention; obſerving her ſeated in a 
thoughtful, melancholy poſture, with the traces of 
a tear on her pale cheek, he eagerly enquired the 
Eauſe of her illneſs or diſtreſs; ſhe pleaded a 
head-ach, and begged he would make her ex- 
cuſes to the counteſs, for abſenting herſelf from 
dinner: ſatisfied with the reaſon aſſigned, he, un- 
dertook the commiſſion of apologizing for her, 
and promiſed to ſecure the company of the coun- 
teſs for her in the afternoon, if ſhe ſhould ſtill be 
unable to quit her apartment. On the firſt men- 
tion of her indiſpoſition to the party aſſembled 
at dinner, the counteſs immediately reſolved to 
viſit her, to inquire if thete was any thing which 
could alleviate her pain, or tempt her to eat. 
Helena aſſured her a litile quiet was the moſt ſo- 
vereign remedy for her complaint; and declined 
all her offers in the eating way. The counteſs 
then left, her ſaying, ſhe would look in upon her 
after dinner. On her return to the company, 
they all eagerly aſked, - What lady Farnham 
would have ſent her?“ The counteſs replied, 
« That the had not been able to prevail on her 
friend to accept any thing.” © She is worſe, 
then,” ſaid lord Farnham, “ than I apprehended : 
I will ſend inſtantly for your phyſician,” “In- 
deed, my lord,” ſaid ſhe, © you need not alarm 
yourſelf; lady Farnham is certainly not perfectl) 
well, but nothing material is the matter with her, 
T am fare, and her not eating, is, with her, no 
very uncommon circumſtance.” Lord Farnham 
replied, ** That ſhe had ſo lately recovered a dan- 
gerous illneſs, he could not help being alarmed on 
her account, and begged they would fit down 
| | without 
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without him, as he could not be eaſy till he had 


himſelf ſeen Helena again.“ To the count, her 
abſence explained itſelf. Her illneſs he conſidered 
as an excuſe to avoid him; and was much morti- 
fied at ſo ſtriking a mark of her reſentment : he 
was however neither aſhamed of his conduct, nor, 
as he had made Helena believe, determined to 
quit a purſuit which promiſed no ſucceſs. Lord 
Farnham found her indulging a virtuous regret on 
his account, as well as on her own. The gleam 
of chearfulneſs, which had juſt began to reanimate 


her features, was again loſt in painful reflections. 
Ever ready to torment himſelf, he imagined, that 
the dejection he ſaw, was created by her uncon- 


querable diſlike to him; he was ready to believe 
that his fondeſt hope had vaniſhed, and that He- 
Jena never would be reconciled to their union. 
As he approached her, ſhe endeavoured to aſſume 
a"more chearful 'aſpe&; this created his ſuſpici- 
ons; and, with a teproachful tenderneſs, ' he la- 
- mented the fancied occaſion of her ſorrow. Ah 
Helena!“ faid he, ſeeing the tears ſtand in her 
eyes, would you perſuade me that a head-ach, 
that à tranſient indiſpoſition, would reduce you to 
this ſtate of meſancholy? Perhaps you have received 
letters from England; lord Huntley has, perhaps, 
written to you; or you have heard of him, and 
are now weeping over his misfortunes.” 0 
my lord,“ ſaid Helena, why will you tor- 
ment yourſelf by ſuch unjuſt, ' ſuch ungenerons 
ſuſpicions ! lord Huntley's name has never, either 
directly or indirectiy, met my ear ſince we left 
England; I have received no letters but thoſe 
you have ſeen; but, if I had, had even lord Hunt- 
ley written to me, is not he my brother? of what 
wy then 
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in me, be aſſured he is the laſt man on earth 
likely to injure you in thought, word, or deed; 
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then can you be afraid ? if you have no confidence 


his virtue is fixed on the ſolid baſis of honor and 
religion; not the ſport of every paſſion; he may 
be unhappy, but cannot be criminal.“ © Tis 
true, Helena, replied lord Farnham, ** I have 


deſerved your cenſure, and I underſtand your 
meaning; but can any man endure to ſee the 
object of his tendereſt affeRion ever cold, afflict- 


ed, and in tears? lord Huntley is happy in me- 


riting your praiſe and approbation; him you 


eſteem; *tis the frigid maxim of duty which 


prompts you to behave. with propriety to me; 


but, to a love like mine, this will not ſuffice 


9 


| I muſt be aſſured that we may live together, with- 
out being miſerable; for, though I could not, reſolve 


to. ſeparate. myſelf from you, yet, Helena, l;can- 
not anſwer for the conſequence of this fo apparent 
reluQance in you to be happy; I fear it will be 
the lot of both to be wretched for life.” Helena, 


hurt at the reproach which conveyed a proof of 


affection, and at the ſame time threatened her with 


future evils, was yet obliged; to conceal. the real 
- cauſe.of a diſtreſs which offended and wounded 


lord Farnham. He fat down when he had done 
ſpeaking: a melancholy gloom overſpread x 
countenance, and, folding his arms, and fixing 

eyes, he remained immoveable and ſilent. _— 
could not. endure to behold him in that ſituation ; 


had be given way to his uſual violence of rage, 


terror had been the only ſentiment excited in her 


| breaſt, but, to ſee him in a dejected poſture, rather 


deploring their mutual misfortune, than denounc- 


ing, with angry words, the vengeance of diſap- 


pointed 
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pointed power. — melted her into the tender - 
eft concern. She roſe and approached. him; 
ſhe took his hand ; ſhe intreated him to believe, 
& her greateſt pleaſure muſt ariſe from contribut- 
ing to his happineſs ; and that her greateſt ſorrow 
muſt flow from beholding him otherwiſe; do not, 
my dear lord,” continued ſhe, © do not ſuffer 
imaginary misfortunes to diſturb your felicity ; 
believe me, I am the faithful partaker of all your 
griefs ; allow me then to ſhare your tranquility ; 
let me conjure you to baniſh your uneaſineſs, and 
return to the company z and, if you pleaſe, I will 
accompany you Lord Farnham riſing from 
his ſeat, folded her to his heart, and exclaimed, 
* You are dearer to me, Helena, than language 
can expreſs | Forgive me then the, unjuſt reproach- 
es I have loaded you with; and believe that 
my affection alone makes me thus jealous of your 
love; but you are always ſuperior to me, and 
every hour more highly eſteemed : I will now 
leave you, to return as you, deſire; and if, in the 
evening, you feel inclined to walk or ride, I ſhall 
be moſt happy to attend you.” He then left her, 
not a little delighted with the anxiety ſhe kad 
diſcovered for his peace, and the regard ſhe had 
diſplayed. Helena, too, was more compoſed, as ſhe 
perceived, that, whatever might be her other vex- 
ations, ſhe had gained a: cooſiderable . congueſt 
over the temper of lord Farnham. In the evening 
he drove her and the counteſs in his. a Ang 
his efforts to entertain them were ſuceeſsfn}, | 
never before appeared ſo amiable. to others, 2 
was ſo free from diſagreeable ſenſations himſelf: 
this harmony continued, without interruption, for 
ſome time. The count 2548; his promiſe of n 
an 
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and all things wore a ſace of eaſe and tranquility 
the different turn of character in each individual 
was happily blended in a general converſation. 


C'H A P. DVI. 


A N invitation to dinner often took the count 
and lord Farnham ſome miles from the chateau, 
and left the ladies, who generally declined theſe 
parties, to amuſe themſelves : one of theſe days, 
which proved more than commonly fine and plea- 
ſant, Mademoiſelle Granville prevailed on Helena | 
to take a walk; Julia was confined with a flight 
indiſpoſition, and the counteſs was, at all times, 
unable to engage in long walks. Helena then and 
Charlotte ſallied forth alone; the latter conduQ- 
ed her companion to the edge of the river, which 
looked fo very inviting, that they both expreſſed a 
wiſh to go upon it: the count's barge happened 
to be in ſight; Charlotte called to the men, who 
inſtantly brought it up to them, and Helena, 
tempted by the ſerenity of the ſky and water, 
followed the example of her guide, and ſtepped 
| in, defiring they might not go far from the cha- 
| teav, as no one knew of their intention when they 
1 ſet out: they entered into converſation, and Hele- 
3Y na having her back to the ſhore did not, for ſome 
time, perceive they had left the chateau and its 
environs far behind them ; on looking back ſhe 
was ſurpriſed, and begged, ©* that Mademoiſelle 
would order the men to return home * 
N 1 
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if lord Farnham is come from his viſit, he will,“ 
ſaid ſhe, “be much diſpleaſed at our going by 
ourſelves, ſo pray let us get home as faſt as we 
can.“ Charlotte laughed at her eagerneſs to re- 
turn, and ſaid, “ If they will leave us, they muſt 
expect that we ſhall try to entertain ourſelves in 
their abſence; you would not ſit at home to 
moan the loſs of your huſband's company, my 
dear, would you?” Helena, without regarding 
her raillery, perſiſted in her deſire to get back to 
the chateau, before the evening was too far ad- 
vanced ; but Charlotte replied, * The men have 
their orders, and you, my dear lady Farnham, 
have embarked on a voyage which, perhaps you 
did not intend, but will not be diſpleaſed with.“ 
© What,“ cried Helena, can you mean? ex- 
plain yourſelf I entreat you.“ Only,“ ſaid 
ſhe, „that a carriage will take us up a little 
lower cown the river, as it would be dangerous 
to remain ſo long on the water, and lord Farnham 
might perhaps be angry you know.“ Helena 
could not tell what to think of her ſarcaſtic man- 
ner, and why ſhe had been betrayed, in ſome ſort, 
into an excurſion which ſeemed to have been be- 
fore ſettled without her knowledge; ' ſhe felt un- 
eaſy, yet did not apprehend any danger : they 
{till proceeded, and at length diſcovered the car- 
riage; in a few minutes they had reached it, but 
Helena's aſtoniſhment and tear did not abate; on 
ſeeing the count at the edge of the water; he 
carried her out of the barge without ſpeaking, or 
aſking her conſent, and placed her in the chaiſe ; he 
then helped his ſiſter in, and got in himſelf, order- 
ing his ſervants to drive to the chateau as faſt as 
N n Helena was diſpleaſed at this ſtratagem, 
K 2 which 
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Which ſeemed: contrived to bring the count and her 
together; and, making no doubt but they were on 
the road home, reſolved to preſerve ſilence, to 
convince both the brother and ſiſter of her dil- 
like to their arti ce. The count made many at- 
tempts to drad / her into converſation, but in vain; 
ſhe gave him civil, but laconic anſwers, The 
evening began to cloſe; Helena deſired to know, 
«© How long it would be before they reached 
home?” „ Divine Helena,” replied the count, 
& it: will be ſome hours ere we arrive at the place 
of our deſtination'; but, be not alarmed; the man 
who adores you; who, for you, forgets that he is 
a huſband, a father, and a friend, will not ſuffer 
You to be injured; be. compoſed then.“ My 
lord,” 'replied Helena, with the firmeſt tone of 
voice ſhe: could aſfume, did you not ſolemnly 
promiſe, that you would never again offend me, 
an avowal of ſentiments fo contrary to every 
principal of honor and virtue? What have you 
difcovered in my character, which could induce 
vou no believe, I world ſiſten to proſfeſſious ſo op- 
poſite to my duty and affection for lord Farnham ? 
and, do you pee, my lord, that; he will tamely 
fubmit to inſuh ? you might know him better.” 
«My angel,” anſwered the count, I can have 
no fears of Farnham's reſentment, as we ſhall 
fooh be out of his reach for ever fot, be aſſured, 
I have not proceeded fo far, without knowing that 
to! retreat was impoſſible: in ſhort,, I cannot, 
will not live without Jou: we ete bow on the 
road to an eſtate of mine; beyond the confines of 
the French kingdom; from thence I will fly to 
any quarter of the globe you like beſt, where 


none ſhall know that we are not united by aught 
| but 
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but love.” © Hold '“ cried Helena, © nor ſhock 
me by a language fo full of wickedneſs and 


; horror | know, that from my ſoul I deſpiſe, I deteſt 


you | and,” continued ſhe, turning to Charlotte, 
can it be a female, to whom I owe my preſent 
dreadtul ſituation? Can you forget the dictates 
of virtue and humanity, of nature, ſo far as to be 
the vile inſtrument of an infamous plot? Oh! for 
mercy's, for honor's ſake, relent, before I loſe my 
ſenſes !- for, be aſſured, I will rather die than be 
a partaker of your guilt.” „“ Why, my love,” 
faid the count, taking her hands, „why will you 
agitate yourſelf? In every thing elſe command 
me; but in this 1 cannot comply,“ © Great 
God!“ exclaimed Helena, “ to what a ſtate am 
I reduced! am I thus to endure inſult and, have 
no power to avenge myſelf! Pray let me go! I 
conjure you, by all that is ſacred! do not plunge 

r ſoul in crimes which muſt draw down the 
vengeance of heaven! How can you affect 
fuck violent ſorrow ??* ſaid the baſe, the cruel 


Charlotte. © Do we not know that lord Farn- 


ham is an obje& of diſlike to you? Can you then 
really lament a releafe from the tyrannic power of 
a: huſband you do not love? My brother adores 
you; is not the exchange then in your power? 
You will ſoon learn to think ſo.” “ Never, 
never!” cried Helena, almoſt frantic with grief, 
„ my foul ſhall never know ſuch guilt 1”: She 
dropped on her knees; ſhe wept; ſhe intreated; 

but all to no purpoſe. The horſes flew like 
lightning, and were only chang red once ere the 
carriage topped. The count — Helena in 
his aims into an old caſtle; ſhe was more dead 
than alive he conveyed her into an apartment, 


eff115 large 
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large and gloomy ; the few lights in it only ſerv- 
ed to render its appearance more horrible: the 


furniture had once been magnificent, but time 


had made confiderable depredations on it. Here 
he placed her in a chair, and, kneeling by her, in- 
treated her to look with an eye of pity. on his love 
and his ſufferings ; aſſured her, ſhe was the miſ- 
treſs of his fate, and ſhould command him in 
every thing but parting from her. Go,” ſaid 
ſhe, puſhing him from her, ** go, my lord; and 
do not torture me, by the ſight of a man, who has 
plunged me in endleſs miſery ; for never can my 
heart know comfort more: Unhappy, miſerable 
Helena! what malignant power prevailed at thy 


birth? or, for what cauſe art thou to be thus puniſh- 
ed? My head | my poor head will not ſuſtain theſe 


dreadful calamities ; leave me, continued ſhe, 
leaning her face on her hands, and do not drive 
me mad,” The night was far advanced when 
they arrived; a collation was provided, but Helena 
refuſed to touch a morſel. Charlotte then deſired 
to know, © if ſhe ſhould attend her to her apart- 
ment?“ Helena caſt a look of contempt on her, 
and replied, © ſhe wiſhed to be alone.” © | 
thall leave you then,“ ſaid ſhe, , perhaps my 
brother may find means to reſtore your accuſtom- 
ed gentleneſs. Adieu, my dear lady; I expect, 
when we meet again, it will be in more- harmony 
of ſpirit.” She laughed at the dejected figure of 
the poor Helena, and was quitting the room; 
when, ſtarting up, Helena cried out. Good 
God! what will become of me | Has every vir- 
tuous, every humane ſentiment forſaken you? if 
they have not, oh! do. not confine me to eternal 


wreichedneſs? She had ſeized hold of Charlotte's. 
W164 arms 
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arm, as ſhe addreſſed her; and, overcome by 
emotions, ſhe ſunk lifeleſs on the floor ; the count 
raiſed her up; ſhe was inſenſible to her ſituation, 
to her miſery, and his afflition : ſhe opened her 
eyes once more; but, on beholding herſelf in his 
arms, inſtantly relapſed, and continued, for fome 
time, dead to all her griets: when at length, ſhe 
recovered again, He conjured her to be com- 
poſed, and ſolemnly ſwore, © that ſhe ſhould re- 
main undiſturbed, and alone in her apartment, if 
ſhe rather hl it, or elſe a female attendant 
would wait her commands.” Recovering herſelf, 
ſhe ſaid, “ ſhe wiſhed to be alone, and ſhould 
depend on his promiſe, not to attempt ſeeing her 
till ſhe was more able to talk with him.” Fearful of 
her having any return of the alarming fits ſhe had 
only juſt recovered, he repeated his promiſe, and ſhe 
retired to a room provided for her; here ihe re- 
ſolved to watch the return of day ; to ruminate on 
her wretched condition ; and to implore the pro- 
tection of heaven. A violent flood of tears ſome- 
What relieved her ; and, having diſmiſſed the old 

man who lighted 3 ſhe locked the door, and 

down to recollect herſelf, and conſider how 
The ſhould aQ, and if .there was no probable 
means of eſcaping, which indeed ſhe feared ; tho? 
ſhe determined to run all hazards, to releaſe her- 
ſelf from the power of the count. 


CHAP. 
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A FT ER refleQide e moments on her 
ſnuation, Helena began to think ſhe had been 
much too blame, in neglecting to try. whether her 
purſe and her intreaties might not have procured 
her a friend in the old woman, who had attended 
her to her room; it was true, there was little 
probability that the count would fuffer any one to 
come near her, whoſe fidelity he had the ſmalleſt 
reaſon to doubt ; but, circumſtanced as ſhe was, 
deſpair taught her to catch at the ſhadow of aſſiſt- 
ance, and ſhe reſolved, that, as whatever might | 
befal her, in attempting to eſcape, muſt be inft- 
nitely ſhoft of the miſery ſhe then felt, to make an 
effort to relieve herſelf from his power; ſhe exa- 
mined the windows; they opened without diffi- 
culty, bur, by the little light the heavens afforded, 
(for they were overcaſt) ſhe diſcovered, that their 
height from the ground rendered it impoſſible to 
deſcend through them. No attempts had been 
made to lock her in her toom: but the little pre- 
caution taken to guard her, ſhe reaſonably conſi- 
dered as a proof, that the count was fo ſecure of 
his victim, and ſo certain of his power, that he 
had avoided alarming » her fears, by any evident 
meaſures to prevent her leaving the chateau; tho? 
theſe conſiderations, added to her other inquie- 
tudes, had left her without any great hopes of 
ſucceſs, yet ſhe perfiſted in her determination, to 
make an eſſay, when ſhe thought the count and 
his ſiſter had retired for the night. She waited 

| with 
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with: the. moſh anxibiis impatience; ti}l,the clock 
ſtruck one: It was: a deep and +hollow:: ſound, 
from an old clock inan adjacent tower; it vibrat- 
ed along the galleries, ad ſtruck a damp to her 
heart; ſhe opened her doot gentiy; all was quiet 
again; ſhe advanced a few ſteps, her ſpirits tailed, 
and ſhe fhrunk'involuntatiiy back: deſpair again 
giving her courage, after a moment's pauſe, ſhe 
proceeded. # My condition, ſaid the, mentally, 
% cannot be worſe; I will, try then, if this ha- 
bitation does not contain ſome one whoſe heart is 
ret UNcarrupe ! ; whoſe feelings are not deadened 
by depravity.” She moved en; her own foot- 
ſteps alarmed hen z her: blood almoſt congealed 
with apprehenſion; ſhe trembled, yet walked for- 
ward, without daring to look back. By the 4aint 
light of a wax taper which ſhe had in her hand, 
the at length reached a ſmall winding ſtaircaſe; 
but, not having the leaſt k nuwledge of the fituation: 
ot the apartment ſhe had juſt left, ſhe could form 
no idea to what part of the chateau the ſtairs: 
would lead; the could not flatter herſelf that any 
avenue was unguarded, but to return was, im- 
poſſible; ſhe !therefore deſcended with a painful 
trepidation, which ſo much overpowered. her, that 
ſhe ſunk on the bottom ſtep, almoſt breathleſs 
with fear having a little recovered herſelf; ſhe 
again roſe ts proceed: 'twas. a narrow: paſſage, 
which, by frequent turnings, concealed the apart- 
ments it led to; it appeared to have long been de- 
ſerted by the family, from the ruinous ſtate 
it was in. Though the movement of. Helena 
was as light as poſſible, yet, echo returned the 
ſound of her foot; ſhe ſtopped and looked 
1 her, filled with a horrible dread of being 

F 1 5 diſcovered; 
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diſcovered; but all was ſtill as death, and in 
another minute ſhe found herſelf in a large ſquare 
room un furniſned, and wih a door oppoſite to the 
one by which ſhe entered; ſhe gently cloſed that, 
and approached the other; as ſhe ſeized the lock, 
her whole frame ſnock; it required more ſtrength 
than her ſituation afforded her; ſhe was obliged 
to ſet down the candle, and exert all her powers; 
at length it flew open; a cold damp vapour met 
her; the flame of the candle died away, and left 
the terrified Helena in total darkneſs; in attempt - 
ing to open the door, ſhe was forced a few paces 
into the inner room, it clapped to with a report 
which deprived her of the ſmall portion of ſpirits 
ſne had yet retained, and ſhe ſunk down on the 
ground, with juſt life enough to feel the horror 
of her ſituation; ſhe bad almoſt reſigned her 
ſenſes, when a ſmall. noiſe aſſailed her ear; ſhe 
liſtened, and grew ſick as it increaſed; ſhe caſt 
her eyes towards the fide from whence it proceed- 
ed, but all was ſtill impenetrable darkneſs; ſhe 
poured out her ſoul in prayers to heaven: Oh 
thou, ſhe ſoftly. exclaimed, '** whoſe eye per- 
vades the inmoſt receſſes of the mind, thou, to 
whom, darkneſs and light are equal, O chear 
my fainting fpirits with one ray of divine 
eſſence; protect me from the evils that ſur- 
round me; and conduct me in innoccnce to 
the grave; for my ſoul is weary of its mortal ha- 
bitation.” She had ſcarcely breathed forth her 
prayers, ere a ſudden light broke in upon her; a 
ſmall door opened, and a man entered with a 
candle in his hand; ſhe examined him; it was 
not the count, as ſhe had feared ; ſhe roſe, and 
advancing towards him, cried out, If the ſen- 
timents of nature and humanity are not unknown 

10 
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to you, I conjure you ;”—exhauſted with the 
conflits ſhe had undergone, her limbs refuſed any 
longer to ſupport her; her voice failed, and ſhe 
fell at the ſtranger's fect. **Tis no viſion,” 
ſaid he, ſtarting with aſtoniſhment ; * *tis real 
ſubſtantial wretchedneſs like my own,” continu- 
ed he, in a ſoftened tone of voice. O lady! 
whoever you are, by whatever fate conducted 
to the abode of miſery, I pity you,” He then 
raiſed her up, and, while he gazed on her palid 
countenance, which was yet beauteous, he ſaw 
life reanimate her features; ſhe opened her eyes, 
and beheld thoſe of the ſtranger fixed on her, 
with a mingled 1 of admiration, com- 
paſſion, and ſurpriſe. The traits of ſenſibility 
ſhe diſcovered reviyed her hopes of deliverance, 
and ſhe thanked him in the molt moving accents, 
for his. attention to the moſt unfortunate of human 
beings. At firſt ſhe was incoherent in her grati- 
tude and her intreaties for his protection, but, after 
a little time, ſhe gave him a ſuccin& account of 
herſelf; when ſhe had finiſhed, he exclauned, 
That ſuch villains do exiſt is too certain! but 
he, whoſe baſe ſoul could injure the faireſt work 
of nature, deſerves all the torments he is capable 
of enduring. You behold in me, madam, a man 
ſtained with crimes of a fearful die; baniſhed. from 
ſociety, to avoid the puniſhmeat due to a mur- 
derer; but be ſatisfied, I will protect you with my 
life, and ſhall 1 it well laid down to ſe- 
cure your ſafety and repoſe: I am here concealed 
from all the world, except the old couple, who 
keep the chateau in the abſence of the family; 
my ſervant, who is ſon to them, procured me this 
retreat; and here, in this ſolitary and miſerable 
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ſtructure, which retains a flight veſtige of antient 
magnificerce, have I ſpent many a weary hour; 
bu*, ſince I can afford you aſliſtance, I will not re- 
gret them. The ſudden arrival of the count filled 
us all with conſternation; and, after much debate, 
my faithful ſervant pointed out to me a ſmall 
apartment behind this old chapel, where he con- 
veyed my bed, and whatever might want during 
the ſtay of the family ; I was too much abſorbed 
in my own egriefs to attend to any thirg elſe, and 
therefore never enquired what brought the count 
ſo unexpectedly: a ſew minutes ago, ſuppoſing 
all was ſtill, I reſolved to venture forth, to breath 
my penitent vows vows to the throne above, at 
the foot of this altar; ever bleſſed bg the impulſe 
which conducted me to your ſupport.” The 
ſtranger ceaſed, and Helena affured him of her 
everlaſting oratitode. She had by this time diſ- 
covered that they were m an old chapel, which, 
from the decayed ornaments that had adorned end 
aided the efforts of devotion, denoted at once, the 
antient ſplendour and ſuperſtition of former poſ- 
feſſors; round the altar hung the ſymbols of a 
religion that has ſpread war ard deſolation over 
the earth, and which in their preſent ſtate, con- 
veyed to the mind a full convidtion of their vanity 
and weakneſs, for time had almoſt defaced and 
mouldered them to their parent duſt. It was here 
the ſtranger meant to addreſs the ſupreme beirg ; 
and it was here that Helena implored the protec- 
tion of heaven. Ile then conducted her to the 
toom he had juſt quitted, where he deſired her to 
repbſe herſelt a few minutes while he went in 
fearch of his ſervant. Helena ſuffered him to 

FO = I, Und received from him a little wine and 


water, 
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water, of which ſhe- ſtood in need, being quite 
worn out with her fears. He ſoon returned, fol- 
lowed by his man, who undertook to convey them, 
by unſrequented paths, to the next village. © But 
how,” ſaid the ſtranger, to Helena, “can a form 
delicate as yours, ſupport itſelf in a long and toil- 
ſome walk, and haraſſed as you already are by 
fatigue and emotion?“ „ Nothing appears either 
difficult or too laborious,” anſwered Helena, if 


it preſerves me from the count's power; let me 


entreat you to haſten our departure, for every mo- 
ment ſeems an age, while I am under the ſame 
roof with him,” She then took hold of the 


ſtranger's arm, and, with revived ſtrength and 


ſpirit, followed their guide, who led them through 
a ſmall door, of which he had the key. Helen#'s 
impatience prempted her to walk on, without 


feeling how unable ſhe was to proceed far; but it 


was not before they were ſome miles from the 
chateau, that ſhe exclaimed. © I can go no far- 
ther, here let me fit down and die!“ Her guide 
and protector, who had done all in his power to 
ſooth her apprehenſions and ſupport her. ſpirits, 
during the ſhort, though tedious journey, now 
ſaw, with unavailing forrow and diſtreſs, that 
ſhe was indeed unable to move from the place 
they were then in : after a moment's pauſe, he 
ordered his ſervant to haſten on to the next 
town or village, and procure ſome kind of a con- 
veyance, by which they might conduct Helena 
with leſs fatigue, to a place of ſafety. He then 
threw himſelf on the ground by her, and ſup- 
ported her head, as ſhe lay. almoſt unconſcious 
of her exiſtence. In this truly deplorable con- 
dition they remained for ſome time, till at 


* 


| 
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length the faithful meſſenger appeared, to the 
great relief of his maſter, A tolerable vehicle 
accompanied him, and he had the conſideration 
to procure ſome reſtorative drops, of which 
Helena ſtood ſo much in need; they contrived 
to pour a little down her throat, and then ſeated 
her in the carriage, which proceeded to the place 
from whence it had been brought. Helena con- 
tinued too ill all the way, to take any notice 
of what paſſed, and, when ſhe arrived at the 
poſt-houſe, ſhe was immediately put, to bed. 
Her conductor calculated the time that might 
ſafely be allowed for reſt; conſidering. from the 
hour when they left the caſtle; how long it 
would be before Helena's flight would be diſ- 
covered. While, from excels of fatigue, ſhe 
ſept, he took care to have all things ready 
for their departure at the appointed hour. 
When he ſent to call her, ſhe roſe, and with 
ſome aſſiſtance, was again conveyed to the car- 
riage, and, ſomewhat relieved by her ſleep, 
made an attempt to expreſs her obligations to the 
ſtranger, whoſe generous attention had reſcued 
her trom the miſery and deſpair in which ſhe 
had at firſt preſented herſelf to his view. 
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CHAP. LVIII. 


Lir TLE converſation paſſed during this 
ſecond ſtage, except a few attempts made by 
Helena, to. convince her unknown. guardian of 
her gratitude ; but he intreated her not to fatigue 
her ſpirits with talking, which, indeed, ſhe was 
little able to do. It was not long before the 
ſtranger. welcomed Helena 10 a place of ſafety; 
as it was now evident, ſuppoſing the count was to 
overtake them, that it would be impoſſible tor him 
to perſiſt in his villainous deſign, for they were 
In the midſt of a world which could not behold 
ſuch an outrage unmoved or unrevenged. He 
conduQted her into an apartment where dinner 
was, provided; Helena, at the earneſt requeſt of 
her companion, attempted to eat. She was by 
this time, perfectly aſſured of her ſecurity, and 
an to recollect that, from what her generous 
puotector had ſaid, ſhe had moſt likely expoſed 
him to great danger: poſſeſſed of this idea, ſhe 
felt much alarmed on his account, and expreſſed 
her fears. If Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © your uncommon 
benevolence to me, ſhould have plunged you into 
any difficulties, how ſhall I forgive myſelf ? and, 
what you mentioned, when providence di- 
reed me to you, and what I, in my own diſ- 
traction, did not attend to, leads me to believe, 
that, by appearing in public, you are expoſed to 
danger; fly then, I conjure you, and do not let 
me be the unhappy inſtrument of misfortune to 
one, 
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one, to whom I am indebted for more than life : 
go, Sir, I beſeech you, and leave me to return to 
the chateau de Granville; to which place I can 
procure a guard. I dare not aſk the calamitous 
circumſtances which have involved you in a fatal 
neceſſity of quitting ſociety, which your merits 
were deſigned to bleſs ; but yet I know not how 
to take leave of my kind deliverer, ignorant as J 
muſt be, to whom'T am bound in eternal grati- 
tude and obligations, ſuch 'as time can never 
efface; but 1 will not pry into a ſecret you have 
juſt reaſons for carrying in your own boſom ; but 
truſt, that, when time ſhall have happily 3 
the veil, which is, I am convinced, oppreſſive to 
our fedings 3 you will not fail to give lord 
Farther and myſelf, an opportunity of teſtifying 
our ſenſe of ſuch great and important ſervices. 
But while I talk you may be in danger ; let me 
intreat you then, to loſe no time in regaining a 
ſafe retreat, from which J have forced you.” 
« Oh madam? anſwered the ſtranger, J am, 
it is too true, liable to pay that forfeit, crimes 
like mine deſerve; but T will not fly from juſtice, 
nor will I quit you, till ſafely lodged under the 
protection of the happy man who: has a legal 
title to guard you. I will not wound your ears 
with a ſtory full of horror ; nor teach you to 
deſpiſe and turn with diſguſt from him, whoſe 
fortune it has been, to render you a trifling ſer- 
vice: reſt aſſured, madam, that any good | have 
been able to'effe& in your favor, mak conſtitute 


the only happineſs of my life. I fled once to avoid 
an ignominious death: | left my country, and re- 
tired to ſome relations in Ireland; but, purſued by 
2 a guilty conſcience, I could not remain ſatisfied, 

but 


— 
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but returned back into France, with an intention of 
throwing myſelf” into the jaws of ruin. A friend, 
more anxious for my life than I was myſelf, pre- 
vailed upon me to follow the advice of the faithful 
fellow who attends us, to ſeek an aſylum, till a 
pardon could be procured for me, in the old 
chateau ; where his father and mother lived alone, 
and where no one of the family had been for 
many years, or were ever likely to come. The 
old woman, on the arrival of the count, which 
threw them into confufion, 'adviſed me to conceal 
myſelf, where you, madam, found me. I made 
no enquiries what brought the count, being too 
much abſorbed in my own griefs, to think of any 
thing elſe. I ſhall never ceaſe to conſider, \the 
folitary hours I have paſſed in anguiſh there, 
as the moſt fortunate of my life, ſince mY 
were preparatory" to an event ſo conducive 
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CHAP, IX. 


« W AT can I ſay,” atFwered Helena, © to 
convince you, how much I am intereſted in your 
ſafety ? but why will you perſiſt to ſeek an aſylum? 
for my fake, if not for your own, let me pre- 
vail: for, can Jever be at eaſe, if I have condemn- 
ed you to the fate you fled from? your family and 
friends too, will they not have reaſon to load me with 
reproach ? At the mention of his family, the un- 


happy 
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happy ſtranger ſighed from the bottom of his 
heart, and replied, *© Alas! the family you ſpeak 
of, madam, can only know peace, by conſigning 
all memory of a wretch like myſelf to oblivion : 

| from them you have nothing to fear, and the 
only friend my -misfortunes have left me, can 
have no cauſe to reproach you ; he will rather 
conſider you as one to whom I am indebted, for 
the performance of an aQtion, which may per- 
haps ſoften, if any thing can, the enormity of 
my crimes; do not then deprive me of the ſa- 
tisfaction of attending you; and beſides, I am not 
certain, that by this time my pardon is not 
otbained; at all events I believe I run no 
riſks.” 

Helena, though much concerned at the obſtina- 
cy of her friend, for ſuch ſhe might juſtly ſtile 
him, found it was impoſſible to prevail on him 
to leave her : ſhe could, by no means, reconcile 
herſelf to involve in diſtreſs the man, to whoſe 
humane and generous care, ſhe was ſo highly 
obliged; but was forced to ſubmit to his deter- 
mination, having requeſted him to quit the 
public road they were then on, and purſue ſome 
other, to the chateau de Granville, at which 
place ſhe ardently wiſhed to find herſelf; and 

= him, ſaying, © ſhe would only enable herſelf 
| to proceed, by a ſhort reſt where they then 
were.” She had but juſt left the room ere the 
ſtranger heard a loud ſcream; he inſtantly con- 
cluded, the count had fo ved and overtaken 
them; when, ſeizing one of his piſtols, he ruſh- 
ed out, and beheld Helena in the arms of a young 
man, who ſeemed to regard her with the moſt 
anxious enquiry in his face : by them ſtood two 

other 
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other gentlemen ; one of whom held the hand of 
Helena in his : he approached them, and Helena 
recovering herſelf, ſaid, ** Let me preſent my 
guardian genius, my kind deliverer, to you; re- 
ceive the moſt generous of men; and, if poſſible, 
thank him for preſerving me from a fate the moſt 
dreadful.” Lord Huntley and lord Charles Sid- 
ney, for ſuch they proved to be, were juſt enter- 
ing the houſe as Helena was going to her apart- 
ment. Joy had overpowered her, and ſhe flew 
into lord Charle#$. arms, he being foremoſt ; 
nothing could exceed their aſtoniſhment on meet- 
ing her in ſuch a ſituation ; the feathers in her hat 
were broken and hung all ways; her gown was 
torn to pieces, and much ſoiled ; and her whole. 
dreſs and appearance in the greateſt diſorder. For 
an oxen of her expreſſions and her uncom- 
mon figure, ſhe returned with them to the room 
ſhe had juſt left, and there gave an account of 
herſelf; and again repeated, in the moſt lively 
ſtrains of gratitude, her obligations to the unknown 
friend, who had reſcued her. Here lord Hunt- 
ley and lord Charles, both joined her, and ſoon 
after they introduced the count de St. Clare, who 
accompanied them. Helena, finding herſelf much 
fatigued, by the time they bad talked over the 
affair, and it having been agreed that the whole 
party ſhould remain where they were that night, 
and altogether ſet out for the chateau de Gran- 
ville — day, took leave of her friends, for 
that night, and retired to bed. In her ab- 
ſence lord Huntley and lord Charles renewed their. 
expreſſions of gratitude to the deliverer of a be- 
loved ſiſter, whoſe danger made them ſhudder 
even on recollection. Lord Huntley had not ſeen 
2 — ON 
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the too charming Helena, ſince the fatal diſco- 
very; and, well regulated as the mind of this 
amiable man was, he could not ſo ſuddenly 
behold her without emotion; his heart was 
too ſuſceptible for his peace; and the thouſand 
beauties which ſhone around her, were not to be 
gazed on with indifference ; and when he thought 
upon the inſult and indignity ſhe had received, his 
wonted ſweetneſs of diſpofition forſook him, and 
he defired nothing ſo much as to puniſh the vil- 
lain, who had profaned the ſacred laws of honor, 
of friendſhip, and hoſpitality ; but a few minutes 
ſerved to cofivince him, that an injured huſband 
would not ſuffer the right of juſtly revenging his 
wrongs, to be wreſted from him. Lord Charles, 
with his accuſtomed warmth, execrated the aban- 
doned count, and poured out his gratitude to the 


x : 


\ 


CHAP. Lx. 


Tur next morning Helena and her eſcort once 
more ſet forward on their journey; lord Huntley 
and ' the count de St. Clare begged the ſtranger to 
accept a place in their chaiſe, while lord Charles 
accompanied his ſiſter in the other carriage; ſhe 
glad]y ſeized this opportunity of acquainting him 
with the alteration in the temper of lord Farn- 
ham; which,“ continued ſhe, “if ever we 
meet again, promiſes me the ſerenity 1 — fo 
; ng 
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long ſighed for; but who knows that I may not 
at ths moment be deprived of a huſband I was 
beginning to feel an affection for; perhaps the 
unhappy event which has tore me from his pro- 
tection, may alſo have proved'fatal to his life ; for, 
if the count and he ſhould meet, I know. lord 
Farnham's warmth too well, to hope, any thing 
but death will ſeparate them.” | Helena wept 
oyer the image ſhe had but too juſtly created, nor 
could lord Charles believe, that her apprehenſions 


were groundleſs; he however, - argued on the. 


ſtrong probability there was, that, they might not 
encounter each other, as lord Farnham was igno- 


rant of the road the count had taken, who would 


moſt probably, avoid a man he had ſo greatly in- 
jured. This diſcourſe could not quiet the fears of 
Helena, who felt an unconquerable impatience to 
arrive at the end of her journey, which was be- 
gun early, and continued with very little interrup- 
tion, till the evening, Which brought them to the 
chateau. A preſentiment of what was yet to be 
endured, ſeized the trembling Helena, as ſhe de- 
ſcended from the chaiſe. Lord Charles almoſt 
carried her into the veſtibule, where ſhe eagerly 
enquired for lord Farnham of her own footman, 
who, with ſeveral other ſervants, had crowded out 
on the return of his lady, whoſe abſence had cauſ- 
ed ſo much conſternation. ©** My lord,” replied 
he, © ſet out from the chateau, late that night 
your ladyſhip left it; he ordered me to wait here 


and ſend a meſſenger to Paris if you returned, my 


lady, or we heard any thing from or of you.” 
Helena then aſked for the counteſs and Julia ; the 
counteſs, they ſaid was very ill, confined to her 


bed, and Julia was with her. Helena, alarmed 
at 
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at the illneſs of the amiable counteſs, but too well 
conjeAtured that ſhe was, the cauſe of it; deſired 
that Julia might be ſent for ; then, followed by the 
gentlemen, ſhe went up ſtairs: Julia met them 
as they paſſed along the gallery, and, throwing 
herſelf into Helena's arms, exclaimed, „Thank 
heaven, my dear friend, you are returned you 
know not what we have ſuffered on your ac- 
count; and, my poor fiſter ! alas, I fear ſhe will 
never quit her apartment more.“ May I not 
ſee her?“ ſaid Helena, and endeavour, by every 
at of friendſhip, to alleviate the pain of thoſe 
wounds I have innocently given her: lead me to 
her, my dear Julia! that I may tell her, that not 
for worlds would I have injured her; ſhe, all gentle 
and good as the is, would pity me, if ſhe knew 
how much I have endured ſince we parted. 
Here,“ ſaid ſhe, turning, to the friend who 
had reſcued her, here behold the author of my 
deliverance ; and let me alſo preſent to you my 
brothers, lord Huntley and lord Charles Sidney, 
and the count de St. Clare.” Julia received them 
with grace and politeneſs, and lamented that the 
ſituation of her ſiſter would render their reſidence 
at the chateau leſs agreeable than ſhe could have 
wiſhed, “but unhappily circumſtanced as we 
are, | hope, my lords,” continued ſhe, © you will 
afford us your counſel and aſſiſtance; and, that 
theſe gentlemen will do us the favor to re- 
main here, though we have little but melancholy 
ſcenes to preſent to them.“ They bowed, and 
readily agreed to undertake any thing which 
might, in the leaſt contribute to ſoften the evils fo 
much to be dreaded and lamented. Julia then 
conducted Helena to the apartment of her dying 
{ter ; 
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ſiſter ; ſhe approached the bed, whereon lay the 


counteſs, pale and almoſt expiring. Helena wept 
bitterly at the ſight, and cried out, “Oh, my 
friend! and is it thus 1 find you! am I condemned 
to behold you in a fituation ſo deplorable ??? 
Heaven be praiſed!” returned the counteſs, 
in a feeble voice, “ my prayers are heard, and 
you, moſt amiable of women, are reſtored to us; 
but weep not for me, I conjure you; I ſhall 
quickly be at reſt; my life has long been a bur- 
den to myſelf and to the unhappy man whoſe 
vices have brought me to the grave: but how did 
you eſcape from a plot too well laid for your 
deſtruQtion ??* © Heaven,” ſaid Helena, was 
graciouſly pleaſed to conduct me to a ſtranger, 
whoſe heart was not ſteeled againſt diſtreſs like 
mine; to him | owe my ſafety ; but my dear friend, 
1 will not now fatigue and agitate your ſpirits 
with a melancholy recital of what I have ſuffer- 
ed; ſome other time, when I hope to ſee you 
betir; * Ah!“ ſaid the counteſs, ©* that time 
will never be on this ſide the grave: tell me then 
now, my amiable friend, how you were reſtored 
to us?” Helena complied, and gave as ſhort an 
account as poſſille, of all that had occurred ſince 
ſhe was forced away. Julia wept over the rela- 
tion; and the counteſs, lifting her hands and eyes 
to heaven, exclaimed, © Oh, merciful father of 
mankind ! I thank thee, that thou'didſt not ſuffer 
the crimes of him, on whom my ſoul has reſted 
for peace, but found it not, to plunge the inno- 
cent into everlaſting miſery. My dear lady 
Farnham, I die in peace, now that I am aſſured 


of your ſafety and return: poor lord Farnham, 
whoſe anxiety was indeed great, ſhauld'be inform» 
1 N 9 ed 
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ed of your arrival, if it were poſſible to find him,” 
« A ſervant ſet out immediately on my appear- 
ance here; replied Helena, “and will, I hope in 
God, bring back his lord, for whom L now feel 
the moſt poignant ſolicitude: but why will you 
not allow us to hope that we ſhall ſee you reſtored 
to health once more? * Would zou wiſh,” an- 
ſwered the dying counteſs, ** to recall me to a 
life of ſorrow, to a world of woe? No, my 
friend; I have trod the dreary path, I hope, in 
innocence, and I am now on the confines of eter- 
nity : a proſpect of that bliisful region, where the 
weary: ſhall find peace, animates my delire to be 
gone. My children alone, have power to cauſe a 
wiſh tohinger hece, where | have experienced little 
but miſery ; but to you, to Julia, and to lord Farn- 
ham, I commit them; preſerve them then for my 
ſake ; ſmooth the thorny paths of life, and render 
this tedious pilgrimage as free from ſorrow as 
poſſible ; and may the bleſſings of peace deſcend 
upon you all; may your lives be tranquil, and 
your deaths a:glorious change, from the felicity of 
this world to the exalted joys of another !“ 
While ſhe ſpoke, a [heavenly ſmile lighted up 
Her pale countenance; ſorrow gave way to the 
hope of a ſpeedy and bliſsful immortality, and 
ſhe appeared already near ber deſtined and wiſhed- 
for reſt ; but, as the ſoul grew more refined, the 
became weaker, and, having taken from tt e 
hands of her weeping friends, the draught to 
compoſe her ſpirits, this excellent lady ſoon 
after funk into a quiet ſlumber.  *T'was then, 
Helena deſired Julia to give her à cireumſtan- 
tial account ꝓf all that had happened at the cha- 


teau in * abſence. * you left us,“ 
replied 
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replied Julia, “as we ſuppoſed, to ſtroll about 
the woods; we were perfectly eaſy, not ſuſpeQing 
you could be in any danger. When lord Farn- 
ham returned, he ſaid the count had been called 
on to attend ſome perſon on buſineſs, and had left 
the company early; he then aſked for you; we 
anſwered, you had walked out with Charlotte ; 
he took his hat and ſaid he would go and bring 
you home, for that it was growing too late to 
walk, with ſafety to your health. About ſupper 
time he returned, and was much ſurpriſed to find 
you were not yet come, for he had not been 
able to meet with you. We then began to be 
uneaſy ; lord Farnham walked about the room in 
the utmoſt anxiety and impatience of mind; 
ſtill you came not; he then diſpatched ſeveral 
ſervants to ſearch round the neighbourhood : they 
returned, but could hear no tidings of you, except 
that two ladies had been ſeen in a barge, going 
down the river: we ſent to enquire if the 
count's barge was gone out; they brought word 
it was, with all the men belonging to it. Our 
alarm became violent; no one appeared; we then 
fent a ſervant to the place the count ſaid he was 
going to : he had never been there. My ſiſter, 
who had begun to ſuſpect the dreadful cauſe of 
your abſence, in all the agony of her ſoul, cried 
out, Oh, my God! though it is too plain lady 
Farnham is loſt, betrayed, fly my lord! fly, and 
ſave, if poſſible, your wife.” Then, terrified at 
| what had eſcaped her, on ſeeing the countenance 


of lord Farnham aſſume an expreſſion of horror 
and amazement, and his eyes flaſh fire, ſhe ſunk 
dead on the floor, I, in vain, endeavouring to 
ſupport! her. Lord Farnham, moved at her con- 

| L dition, 
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dition, approached her, and taking her in his 
arms, conveyed her to a ſopha. Amiable, un- 

woman!“ he cried, © I fear thou art the 
wile of a villain, a curſed deteſted villain, whoſe 
blood muſt flow, to appeaſe my wrongs, my juſt 
reſentment.“ 


cu RP. LXI. 


My ſiſter revived, and tears preſerved her from 
a relapſe for that time; lord Farnham then com- 
| mending her to my care, left us, and as we ſoon 
| heard that he had departed: from the chateau, and 
| his ſer vants believed be was gone to Paris. My 
ſiſter, terriſied when ſhe found he was gone, 
threw herſelf into my arms, crying, Oh Julia! 
what have I done? guilty unhappy woman; I have 
endangered the life of my huſband ; doomed per- 

haps 10 S death, the father of my dear children; or 

cauſed him ta ſtain his hands with blood. What, 

continued ſhe, aſter a ſhort pauſe, «could I then 
leave the innocent and much injured Helena, to 
periſh by his brutality ?“ She wept,: ſne almoſt 

raved, and hung round me in an agony of grief. 

Vou will eaſily believe, that I se i no conditi- 

on to offer her the conſolation ſhe ſtood ſomuch in 
need of; I could only ſhed tears over her miſery, 

wich ut length, got a Mort relief in inſenſibility. 

3 A long 2nd deaths Ihe fi ſuſpanded all ber ſorrows, 
— had her -conyeyed to bed, and ſent for che 
phyſician z 


* 
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phyſician: by the time he could arrive, ſhe was 
come to herſelf. I aſked his opinion of my dear 
Matilda's ſituation; he bid me not encourage 
hope. The counteſs,” ſaid he, “ has long la- 
boured under a conſuming diſeaſe, and now, ſome 
violent ſhock ſeems to indicate a ſpeedy termina- 
tion of her life ; but for this, ſhe might have lin- 
gered ſome months longer.” I had preſſed him 
to inform me; but what were my feelings, when 
I learnt, that I was ſo ſoon to bid adieu for ever, 
to the kindeſt friend, the moſt affectionate rela- 
tion, my beloved and only ſiſter? Ohl lady 
Farnham, I am ill prepared to ſuſtain this blow ; 
and, when I reflect too, that ſhe bas been deſtroy- 
ed by a villain, it breaks my heart. Oh! Matil- 
da, what has thy gentle nature endured, from the 
moſt unfeeling of his ſex ? thy ſpirit was unequal 
to ſuch brutal violence: the deteſted Charlotte, 
too, the vile, the infamous ſiſter of the moſt aban- 
doned of mankind; they have together broken the 
heart of the beſt of women, of. wives, and of mo- 
thers; but heaven will not ſuffer ſuch crimes to 


go unpuniſhed; vengeance will overtake and re- 


ward them.“ „ Let us,“ ſaid Helena, whoſe 
countenance beſpake the anguiſh of her ſoul, 
et us not uſurp that power which belongs to 
the Almighty diſpoſer of events, or dare to con- 
demn any of his creatures, but leave vengeance 
to heaven, to whom alone it pertains. Tis too 
true, we have all experienced the moſt une am 
pled injuries from the caunt and his ſiſter; but we 
ought rather to hope they may ſee their errors; 

that they are not wholly abandoned of their Cre- 
ator, but may yet become juſt. Our beloved 


friend, the amiable couptels, is, for our ſakes, I 


2 fear, 


Helena ſtood in great need of re 
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fear, going to leave this world, to receive the 
rewards due to her virtues ; ſhe will quickly be 
an angel; while I, alas, am born to live, and 
perhaps tafte all the miſeries this dreadful act of 
villainy *can entail ! too likely I am condemned 
to moan the untimely death of lord Farnham ; he 
may at this moment be expiring; while l, the 
innocent cauſe of all his misfortunes, am far from 
him. Oh Julia! where ſhall I find comfort? 
Julia had none to impart; ſhe joined her tears 
with thoſe of Helena, as they ſat by the ſtill ſleep- 
ing counteſs. Julia, at length JOY that 
, prevailed on 
her to quit the apartment of her friend, to whom 


'ſhe could afford no aſſiſtance. They ſought the 


gentlemen, 'whom they found 'anxiouſly waiting 


their return. Helena again expreſſed the anguiſh 


of her mind from the uncertainty of what might 
be her [huſband's fate. Lord Huntley having 
regarded her with attentive concern, ſaĩd, My 
beloved ſiſter, do not anticipate evil? if poſſible, 
compoſe your ſpirits to-night, and to-morrow [ 
will ſet out in ſearch of lord Farnham, whom I 
may venture to aſſure, cannot yet have met with 
the count; be ſatisfied that 1 will exert all my 
power to prevent miſchief, and reſtore to you a 
huſband whoſe happineſs you ate; let me intreat 
you, depend upon me, and be aſſured I will leave 
nothing undone to re-eſtabliſh your peace.” He- 


lena would have told him how much ſhe felt his 


kindneſs, but there is a filent eloquence which 


ſpeaks to the heart more than words can expreſs— 


to thank him, would have been poor to her feel- 
ings; but he had too often gazed on a face where 
all the ſoul was portrayed, not to underſtand its 

Fo 8 expreſſion 
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expreſſion ; he now gazed, but he forgot not a 
moment that it was on a wife and ſiſter; nor 
could he in thought, injure the purity of her. cha- 
racer, ſo far as to encourage any ſentiment which 
each title might not with honor allow. Helena 
had ever thought on him as on one where all the 
virtues were centred ; one, whoſe every thought 
might be expoſed to public obſervation, without 
cauſing a bluſh or an uneaſy ſenſation; ſhe knew 
he was ſuperior in every reſpe& ; that his mind 
was exactly ſuited to a form where nature had 
written perfection; from ſuch a one what could 
ſhe fear.? nothing did ſhe fear; ſhe was above 
diſguiſe; ſhe rejoiced in and ſhe: returned his 
friendſhip and affeQion, and accepted his offered 
mediation. Julia and ſhe then took leave of 
them for that night; Helena retired to bed, while 
Julia lay down on a, ſopha in her ſiſter's apart- 
ment. No material change happened, and early 
in the morning lord Huntley, according to his 
promiſe, left the chateau, accompanied by the 
count de St. Clare, leaving lord Charles and the 
ſtranger to take care of Helena in their abſence. 
In conſequence of the diſtance between the 
chateau and Paris, ſome days muſt of neceſſity 
elapſe ere any tidings could be tranſmitted. from 
one place to the other. The counteſs grew worſe 
every hour. Helena, though filled with a: tor- 
-menting anxiety for the fate of her huſband, ne- 
glected not to pay every office of friendſhip 10 the 
expiring Matilda, whoſe bed-ſide ſhe only left to 
give vent to feelings which were not to be ſub- 
.dued by any efforts. On the fourth day after 
lord Huntley's departure, the counteſs ſeemed: ſo 
much exhauſted that a few hours muſt put a 

period 
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period to her exiſtence ; ſhe languiſhed all the 
day, Julia and Helena waited in fearful expeQa- 
tion of her diſſolution every moment ; ſtill ſhe 
lingered, and the night advanced; the gentlemen 
ſat in another room, that they might be ready to 
aſſiſt when the melancholy — was cloſed by 
death. About twelve o'clock the outer bell rang 
loud; they ſtarted : Helena turned paler than ſhe 
was before; a cold chill trembling ſeized her; ſhe 
grew ſick, and ſighed: heavily ; Julia wept ; the 
counteſs exclaimed, „Oh! father of mercies, 
help-them to ſupport what it is thy will to inflia; 
tor me, in mercy relieve me from this ſcene of 
woe.” Julia was called out; Helena's apprehen- 
ſions increaſed, ſhe could not move; the counteſs 
fixed her dying eyes upon her, gently graſped her 
hand: Helena uttered in the accent of deſpair, 
Oh my friend, what a world are we in! when 
is this miſery to be at an end?” The counteſs's 
woman juſt then entered with the two children, 
whom their mother had deſired to take leave of; 
Helena took this opportunity of quitting 1 
apartment, impatient to learn the whole of 2 
1aftrophe; which the expected, yet dreaded * 
hear; ſhe found Julia, lord Charles, and het un- 
known friend, conſulting together over a letter; 
ſhe read in their — 2 the fatal contents. 
Tell me, cried ſhe, © oh tell me all; 
ſuſpenſe is worſe than death!“ “ My dear 
ſiſter,” ſaid lord Charles, do not alarm your- 
ſelf, my brother and lord Farnham are on the 
road 36 the chateau.“ Have you not concealed 
ſomething? is lord Farnham unhurt ?” They 
were! ſiſent. “ fee,” ſaid, ſne “ you are un- 
N to tell me the truth; but 1 confure you 
; not 
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not to torture me, I muſt know the. dreadful 
ſecret.” Lord F arnham | iy not perfectly well, 

rephed he, but 1 hope — “ Oh hope not!“ 
exclaimed ſhe, ** for 3 — will cruſh it'; 

hope is extinguifhed in my breaſt, I ſhall derer 
feel it more; oh my God! ſhall 1 neren be at 
peace.” Lord Charles had taken her hand as he 


ſpoke, ſhe withdrew it not; ſhe neither moved nor 
ſpoke after this exclamation. ; her eyes were fixed, 


ſhe wept not; the activity. of her mind ſeemed 
fuſpended, and reaſon appegred to hays. yielded 
up-her power to the complicated wileries which 
ſurrounded her; ſhe ſtood the ſilent image of 
ſorrow ; ſhe ſighed, but that was the only token 
of remaining ſenſibility. They endeavoured to 
rouſe her fecolle gion, but in vain; the heard 
them not: lord Charles called upon her, the 
ſtranger advanced towards her, Julia; wept aloud ; 


ſhe was ſtill immoveable; ſpeculation .no longer 


be from ber eye, and the full boſom was un- 
able to vent its ſufferings: her brother was diſ- 
traded; her head dropped on his ſhoulders. 
Ob, ſpeak to me, Helena!“ cried he, © this 
is s fight I cannot bear,” He would have faid, 
for he felt the truth of it: 75 

% Give ſorrow. words; the grief that does not 
3 ſpeak, 

66 Whiſpers 8 o'er-fraught Wa and bids it 

% break.” 

% Migsfortune has, I feat, continued he, „de- 
ſtroyed thy noble mind; what devaſtation has 


it made ' A tear fell, on her pale cheek, a5, he 


mourned. over her, he could not reſtrain it; the 
ſtranger laid his head, on the table, and audibly 


a his grief, A ſervant entering told thays 
the 
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the Counteſs was dying. Julia ſtarted; lord 


Charles ſaid he would now bear Helena into the 
room, perhaps ſuch a ſight may awaken her facul- 
ties; he raiſed her up and almoſt carried her to 
the bed-ſide of her Fiend, who ſtill retained liſe 


enough to obſerve the change in Helena; ſhe 


ſighed forth, © Thou lovely victim of a deſtruc- 


tive paſſion! art thou then no longer thyſelf? 
has ſorrow ſubdued thee at length? but I truſt 
we fhall meet above, where the wicked ceaſe 
from troabling, and the weary ſhall find reſt.“ 


Helena uttered a deep ſigh, and ſunk on the bed; 


lord Charles retired to conceal his emotion. He- 
lena raiſed herſelf, ſhe gazed for a moment on the 
counteſs ; recolleQion revived ; ſhe ſeized the al- 
moſt cold hand of her friend, and burſt into tears: 
by degrees ſhe perfectly covered her intelleQs, 
and ſaw before her a form ſcareely mortal; the 


enlivening rays of hope irradiated the pale coun- 
tenance of death; the blood no longer flowed, it 
. crept ſlowly along the veins ; and, with a voice fre- 


quently interrupted for want of breath, the coun- 
teſs took leave of and bleſſed all her friends: then 


lifting her hands and eyes to heaven, ſhe ſoftly 


exclaimed, ** Merciful' God! turn the hearts of 


the diſobedient to the wiſdom of the juſt; and 
receive the ſoul of thy ſervant.” Her lips con- 


tinued to move, but her voice was heard no 
more; with her hand in that of Helena's ſhe 
gently expired: her ſoul fled to its peaceful man- 


fon, and left her weeping and afflicted friends to 
mourn over the inanimate reſemblance of what 
once was beauty and virtue. Julia gave a loud 
ſhriek, when the perceived her fiſter was gone 
for ever; Helens threw” herſelf on the body — 
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all the agonies of ſilent woe. When lord Charles 
was informed that the counteſs was no more; he 
went again to the apartment in order to convey 
Helena from a ſcene which might overpower her: 
he found Julia unable to attend to any thing but 
her own grief; and his fiſter folding the hfeleſs 
form of her friend to her own boſom ; he endea- 
voured to diſengage her; he entreated her to re- 
tire from the room; ſhe could not ſpeak ; he then 
forced her away, and was much rejoiced to fee 
her tears flow in great abundance, to the relief of 
her heart. The morning now approached, and 
Helena, quite worn out with watching and ſor- 
row, was put to bed, and happily the agitation 
of her mind was, for a time, ſuſpended by the bal- 
my influence of retreſhing ſlumbers. It was late 
ere ſhe awaked, and the day was ſpent in leſs: tu- 
multuous, though not leſs real grief. It was the 
employment of lord Charles to ſuſtain the ſpirits 
of his unfortunate ſiſter. 3-344, 5655 
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ON the morning of the ſixth day, a ſervant 


arrived, to announce his lord's approach, accom- 
panied by lord Huntley, the count de St. Clare, 
and another geatleman ; it was with difficulty lord 
Charles ſupported Helena in the interval. At 


length ſuſpenſe was relieved, the carriages enter- 


ed the court; lord Huntley ſoon appeared; he 
ently infor med Helena that lord Farnham was 
ur Ls not 
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not in a condition to bear any ſurpriſe, and there- 
{ore begged ſne would ſuffer him to be:conveyed 
to his apartment, and a little prepated to ſee her 
before ſhe made her appearance. She faid ſhe 
would be guided by him in all things, ſo conſent- 
ed to remain where ſhe was; till her lord en- 
quired for her, ſatisfied that every thing would' be 
done for his aſſiſtance as well as if the herſelf 
directed or attended him, though no conſidera- 
nion but that of injoring him, could have with- 
held her from his preſence. Lord Huntley again 
returned to ſee his orders with regard to lord 
Farnham obeyed. Julia ſtill kept her;room; and 
Yohired to de alone ; lord Charles, the ſtranger, and 
Helena, Were fitting together, when the count de 
St. Clare entered, followed by the other gentle- 
man, whom the ſervant had mentioned: they had 
advanced into the toom before the perſon of the 
latter Was fully ſcen; Helena firſt perceived him, 
and exclaimed, Monſieur Der ville but he attend- 
ed not; a deep figh from the ſtranger had wholly 
engaged him, and he called out, „ What do ! 
ſee? my brother“ The other had fallen dead 
at his feet. This ſcene filled all but Helena with 
conſternation ; to her it preſehied the unhappy 
Edward Derville, in her deliveter; ſhe could not, 
though abſorbed in her own afflitions, look upon 
this ſcene unmoved> The gount and lord Charles 
Tailed the fainting Edward from the, floor; while 
805 brother. gazed. on him in ſpeechleſs ſorrow and 
ſurpriſe, Helena, addreſſing herſelf to Henry, 
ſaid, “ Is it then to the unfortunate brother of 
the poor Louiſa, that I owe more than life? Oh 
Sir! pity and forgive a man whoſe ſufferings may 
atone for his errors; it is not the ſame Edward 
Sn | 4.1 | who 
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who plunged his family in ſuch diſtreſs : afliQion 
has tempered his warmth : Jet me then reſtore to 
vou a brother, worthy your love and regard ? be- 
hold, his feelings have deprived him of life.” 
Think me not ſo ſavage, my dear madam,” 
replied Henty, to add to woes which are 
alas already loo great; no, I call heaven io witneſs 
how much 4 pity, and would, if poſlible, reſtore 
my wretched brother to peace,” Edward reco- 
vered, and, on ſeeing his brother, a deep confuſion 
overſpread his face. Henry embraced, ® 0 
God!” he exclaimed, “ how il] have I deſerved 
this kindneſs??? Let us forget our misfortunes,” 
ſaid Henry, “my dear Edward! I rejoice to have 
{ound my brother!” Henry Derville wore deep 
mourning z Edward caſt an expreſſive glance upon 
it, and ſighed out, © Who beſides the virtuous 
Alberty, have I doomed to an early grave? has 
our mother, and the much injured Louiſa paid 
the debt of nature, ſacrificed by me? No,“ 
replied Henry, they both live; I wear this habit 
for Madame de Albetty, from whoſe- funeral I 
was refurvfiing, When I met lord Farnham at Paris, 
the occafion of my being now here; judge of my 
aſtoniſhment to behold a man for whom we have 
moutned many months. Your pardon has been 
obtained ſome time, and you will not refuſe to 
go back to D, to receive our mother's bleſſ- 
ing.“ Wil ſhe'not rather curſe her guilty ſon'?®? 
ſaid Edward, nd how will Louiſa bear the 
ſight of # wreich Who has deprived her of happi · 
neſs ? 4 J, ouiſa,“ returned Henry, is alas l no 
more herſelf; her ſenſes wander; ſhe is leſs mi- 
ſerable on that account, your preſence cannot af - 


fect ber. He could only expreſs his grief by * 
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As the count and lord Charles were w holly at a 
loſs to gueſs the meaning of ſuch'a' ſcene; Helena 
gave them a ſhort account of the unhappy affair, 
as related by lord Farnham at D „ when 
they became known to the Derville family. 'The 
meeting of Edward and lady Farnham was then ex- 
Plained to Henry, and this diſcourſe occupied them 
all till lord Huntley re- entered, and told Helena, 
that lord Farnham deſired to ſee her directly; ſhe 
accompanied him to the apartment. 
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Ir was lord Huntley's endeavour to ſupport 
lady Farnham for the interview. ſhe was about to 
-undergo z as they paſſed. ftom one room to the 
other, he aſſured; her be had great hopes of lord 
Farnham's recovery, as his wound was not ſo 
bad as had at firſt been apprehended. Helena 
had put the letter, which firſt: informed them of 
what had happened, into her pocket, without 
knowing that ſhe did ſo; and ſhe had not had 
time or reſolution to examine the contents, ſhe 
vas therefore ſtill ignorant of the manner in which 
the count and lord Farnham had met, and alſo of 
every other circumſtance relative to a rencounter 
which now threatened her with ſtill greater diſ- 
treſs; it was not however a time to enquire into 
them, for an univerſal trembling ſeized her as ſhe 
- approached the apartment where ſhe was to 2 
0 
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hold he. buſband, perhaps on the bed of death: 
ſne entered the room and drew near to the bed. 
Lord Farnham, though weak from loſs of blood, 
and a removal, which had unavoidably fatigued 
him, was yet perfeAly in his ſenſes. Helena 
could not repreſs her. tears, when ſhe caſt her eyes 
upon his pale countenance,; his eyes, though they 
had loſt their luſtre, ſtill expreſſed. a faint ray of 
pleaſure as he beheld her, and he feebly exclaim- 

ed, „How much have both ſuffered fince we 
met ! but, amidſt the united pains of mind and 
body, I ſtill rejoice to ſee you ſafe once more. 
„It has indeed been à period of exquiſite ago- 
* replied ſhe, © andthe ſituation to which yon 


ny, 
4 reduced, is a dreadful aggravation of the miſery 
I have experienced.” The [phyſician interpoſed, 
and ſaid, “that his lordſhip's health required that 
his ſpirits ſhould not be agitated by any converſa- 
tion which might intereſt him ſo much as the 
one they were converſing on.” Helena intreated 
him to attend to advice, and begged all diſcourſe 
on what had happened might he poſtponed till 
he was better; his want of ſtrength, rather than 
- inclination, obliged him to acquieſce, - and he 
- conſented: to remain ſilent on the ſubje& for the 
. preſent. She ſtaid with him till his wounds were 
to be dreſſed, but, on the entrance of the ſurgeon 
- retired, having deſired ſhe might be inſtantly in- 
formed of their opinion of her lord: being exceed- 
ingly overpowered both in mind and body, ſhe 
declined ein; to her friends, but in her -own 
room indulged herſelf in that grief which lay 
heavy at her heart; when ſhe had given vent to 
her feelings in a plentiful ſhower of tears, ſhe 
-recolleQed | the letter which had, though unread, 


nearly 
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nearly deprived her of her ſenſes ; ſhe ſought 
for itz reſolving to ſatisfy herſelf as to the man- 
ner in which lord Farnham had diſcovered the 
count, whom ſhe concluded | ain not ſeek 
him. a in 
; 82 1:33 2 1. 190 41K 1443 
| 4 6 unt ten i 419047 
e Your brother defires me to ops to you the 
\ſifeceſs of our journey, and alſo to appriſe you, 
hat it will de very neceſſary to inform lady Farn- 
ham, in the gent leſt manner, of the danger to 
which lord Farnham is reduced, by wounds occa- 
ſioned by a rencounter with the count de Gran- 
ville. We, Ter forward; as we intended, to Pa- 
ris, ande from deſcription, found lord Farnham 
; had travelled the ſame road before us, on our ar- 
rival at the hotel. In this place veiſdon learned 
that an Eugliſh nobleman was then in the houſe; 
lord Hontley otdered his ſervants to enquire bo 
it was it was lord f arnham — My friend then 
ſent u note to his lordſhip, which he anſwered in 
perſon, and made à thouſand" anxious enquiries 
about his lady: wben he was ſatisfied that ſne 
Was ſafe, and underſtood that it was at het re- 
"queſt that Jord Huntley was then in Paris, in or- 
der to find him out, he expreſſed his acknow- 
ledgments with much warmth, and begged that 
Huntley would do him the favor- of accompany- 
ing kum in ſeatch of the count, in caſe he did not 
come to Paris. He had already left a letter for 
bim ar his on houſe, : ſince which he waited'with 
much impatience for an anſweri; he had poſted 
one of his ſervants to watch the count's return; 
and aid that he bad not been able to dete mine, 
n been „ of his mind, whe- 
„ 
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ther to quit Paris, in the hope of a more ſpeedy 
meeting with the count de Granville, or whether 
to temain in it: he was deliberating and weighing 
the matter with himſelf when we ſent to him. 
Both Huntley and myſelf adviſed his continuance 
in Patis, as the moſt likely place to find the ebunt 
in at laſt: it was impoſſible to per ſuade a man in 
his circurnſtances to ſubmit quietly to ſuch inju- 
' ries as had been offered him, in the perſon” of 
lady Furnham ; and indeed his friends could not 
v iſh he ſhould allow them to be unreſented: but 
had we beep ſo inclined, his lordſhip's temper 
does not appear of that pliant kind to be guided 
by the advice and opinion of others. His anxfety 
and the diſturbance of bis mind, which was viſibly 
very great; cominued for ſome hours; we could 
neither be ſlitpriſed at it, nor could we leſſen it. 
'The reafonable temper and placid mind of my 
ftiend was wWalmed imo reſentment, and 1 am eer- 
tain he would have revenged his ſiſter's wrongs, if 
lord Fätnbar had not intended it: ſuch*indignt- 
ties offered to the wot amiable of worteng ate of 
a nutte that cull albud for puniſhment; and '#s 
Jord Hontley repeated how:mech ſhe had ſuffeteg, 
4otd Farnham had fome difficulty in keeping his 
rage within bounds, till the time ſhould arrive 
nen he might gratify it in another way; his 
Þ|v64 boiled, and an angry emotion ſhook" his 
frame: had he Always had ſo Jult a enüſe fer ex- 
erbiſing the violent warmth of his difpoſition, it 
would have been improper to have called the good- 
nefs of it in queſtion; butf when I reſſect . that 
the woman for whoſe ſuke he no. endures both 
in mind and body very materially, has too often 
been the victim of his unbounded- fury, I feel leſs 
# i 1nclined 
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inclined to compa ſſionate his ſituation. While 
we ſat together, expecting an anſwer to his lord- 
| ſhip's letter every moment, I could not avoid 
contemplating the unequal qualities and virtues 
of the two men, who had equally paid that tri- 
bute ſo juſtly due to the uncommon charms and 
, endowments, of the lovely Helena; for not all 
that the moſt partial deſcription had painted, her, 
could raiſe. my ideas to a level with the perfeQions 
which ſhine around her, and adorn every look 
and action of the beauteous original. I hope lord 
Farnham will, if he recovers, which I fear is 
very doubtful, evince himſelf worthy to poſſeſs 
the bleſſings which heayen has beſtowed on him: 
this diſtreſs may not be thrown away on him, it 
may ſerve to correct thoſe ſallies of, paſſion which 
have: ed the life, and muſt deſtroy the 
happineſs of lady Farnham, and all conneQed with 
her. After waiting ſor ſome time lord Farnham's 
ſervant returned from his poſt, and ſaid the count 
was juſt arrived, Ig, leſs, than half an hour a note 
was delivered to his lordſhip ; the, contents ſuch 
as might tube .expeRed from a man * of 
every kind of honor and humanity, but that 

falſe one of defending an unworthy action, at the 
hazard of his own life, and that of the friend he 
had. ſo groſsly injured. The next morning was 
appointed for their meeting; and in the inter- 
mediate time lord Farnham. made ſome ſmall 
artange ment in his affaifs, delivering ſome pa- 
pers to lord W in caſe he. ſhould fall. They 
met, and, after firing, ſeveral times, lord Farn- 
ham received a wound, in his fide, which the ſur- 
geon we had taken with us pronounced to be dan- 


e Tbe count, I believe, was ſlighil) . 
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We left him to the care of his friend, and con- 
veyed lord Farnham back to the hotel. The 
affair was kept quite ſecret, none but the par- 
ties concerned having any idea of what was going 
forward., When his lordſhip came to himſelf he 
inſiſted on being inſtantly carried to the chateau 
de Granville. Lord Huntley -propoſed ſending 
for lady Farnham, as the fatigue of a journey 
might be fatal to him; but he perſiſted in declar- 
ing he would go to her. I. much fear this ob- 
ſtinacy will be of bad conſequence; but it is as 
dangerous to oppoſe him: the ſurgeon has agreed 
to attend him in a carriage proper for his ſitua- 
tion, and we hope to prevail on his lordſhip 
to defer ſetting out for another day. We have 
with us a gentleman who, by accident, heard of 
lord Farnham's being in Paris, from one of the 
ſervants whom he met ; he is an acquaintance of 
his lordſhip's, and ſeems much intereſted in his 
recovery; he alſo has promiſed to attend him to 
the chateau, and by the time you receive this let- 
ter 1 ſuppoſe we ſhall be on the road. You may 
aſſure lady Farnham that no care or attention ſhall 
be omitted | to convey his lordſhip with as little 
injury as poſſible to his health; but I cannot flat- 
tet you that he will receive none. Lord Hunt- 
ley; who has a! thouſand fears on his ſiſter's ac- 
count, which he cannot repreſs, is yet convinced 
nothing on your part will be wanting to render 
her condition as little diſtreſſing as the circum- 
ſtances will admit. Tis the buſineſs of friendſhip 
and affeQion, like his and yours, my lord, to al- 
leviate the many evils that ſurround that truly 
amiable woman; ſhe has already experienced too 
many. Tis the carneſt wich of her brother, in 
| which, 
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which, though but a ſtranger to her, 1 may be 
allowed to join, that the remainder may be free 
| from the tumultuous attaeks which, though ſo de- 


licate, ſhe has nobly ſuſtained. ' I grieve to be 
the reciter of ſuch unwelcome tidings, but they 


muſt be known. We all very-truly ſympathize | 


in the misfortunes of your reren Ws and 
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£ My dear. lord, - & Shi 
ee faithful "oy „l 
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W. HEN ae bad made an ink in$ the 
count's letter, ſhe naturally paid the tribute of 
grateful praiſe for his generous attention to her 
welfare. She flattered (herſelf lord ' Farnham 
would yet retover ; for, though The could not de- 
ceive herſelf into that! -warmth of affection for 
him, ſhe had ever, till her marriage, hoped to 
feel for the man to whom ſhe gave her . 
and though it was impoſſible for her not to re- 
tain too tender a remembrance of that ſentiment 
ſhe had intocently encouraged for lord Huntley, 
neither, could ſhe. always avoid: making a compa- 
riſon between the two men; yet the rectitude of 
her principles, and the purity of her mind, 
1 her to baniſh every _ that might. Nike 
the 
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the regard ſhe wiſhed to feel for her huſband, 
and reduce the affect on ſhe had nouriſhed for 
her brother to the level of virtue and honor; ſhe 
bad gained much by her efforts, lord Farnham's 
tenderneſs had not been loſt upon her, though 
her regard for him was flill mixed with a fear 
ſhe wiſhed to conquer, but which depended 
greatly on himſelf; and, now that ſhe felt her- 
ſelf the cauſe of his inneſs, her anxiety redoubled 
on his account, and ſhe reſolved that nothing in 
her power ſhould be wanting to aid his reſtora- 
tion: her own griefs ſhe ſcorned to indulge to a 
degree which might weaken her powers of a&- 
ing, nor would ſhe ſuffer the natural fenſibility 
of her temper to get the better of her, when 
ſhe was called upon by either duty or-ftiendfhip 
to devote her nd and thoughts to alleviate the 
miſeries of another,” particularly when that other, 
by the moſt ſacred claim, demanded all her exer- 
tions to relieve him t for this purpoſe, regard- 
leſs of her own health, ſne reſolved to ſpend 
all her time in lord Farnham's apartment, and 
to be herſelf his nurſe. - She now only waited for 
a ſummons, which ſhe had ordered as ſoon as 
the ſurgeon withdre w. When her mind was a 
little more compoſed about the ſtate of her huf- 
band, her thoughts fell on the toſs ſhe: had ſuſ- 
tained, and in ſome meaſure occaſioned, by the 
death of the counteſs, ſhe roſe and reſolved to 
take another look at the lifeleſs remains of that 
armable, unfortunate woman; ſhe ſtole gently to 
the room where the body lay —it was à ſolemn 
ſcene — the wax tapers caſt a gloomy | light on 
the enſign of death; the room was hung 
with black, and in the 2 was the — 

whic 
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which contained the mortal part of her much 
valued friend. Helena approached nearer ; ſhe 
raiſed the coffin lid; a ſweet ſmile was ſpread 
over the features of the-now inanimate Matilda, 
which ſeemed to indicate her bliſs. The tear of 
ſenſibility fell from the eyes of Helena on the 
palid cheek of the counteſs, as ſhe bent over 
her. “ Dear ſenſibility | thou ſource inexhauſted 
of all that's precious in our joys, or coſtly in our 
ſorrows : eternal fountain of our feelings, tis in 
ſcenes like theſe we may without a crime indulge 
thee. - Hail Ito thee, then, thou gentle and be- 
-nevolent ſpirit, whoſe. ſubtile — pervades the 
Human breaſt, whoſe emotions heighten the ge- 
nerous enjoyment of the - youthful heart, rouſe 
each better quality, and ſoften the rigid voice of 
Juſtice. Thou haſt, often enlivened the benign 
features of heaven-born; charity 3; thou haſt, a- 
ſiſted her to - raiſe the drooping head of wan 
deſpair ;. to bind up the wounds inflicted by 
pride ; to pour the healing balm of ſympathy 
into the over-fraught 1 Thou haſt cauſed 
the tears of genuine pity to fall like wine and 
oil into the boſam of the unfortunate; thou 
-haſt.- huſhed- each ſttong paſſion, ſoothed the 
. weary ſoul, and lightened the woes attendant 
on this mortal pilgrimage ; thou art the ;Compa- 
nion of virtue, of honor, and of truth: *tis 
tthine to give freſh luſtre to the emblematic 
hue of innocence; to touch with ſkilful hand 
the glowing beauties of the roſe, and make it ever 
bloom upon the cheek; tis thine to impart 
ſenſat ions to the human breaſt Which gold can ne- 
ver purchaſe, without which pleaſure muſt cloy, 
tiles loſe their value, and life become a cold un- 
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intereſting journey, but thou canſt convey warmth 
to the world and luſtre to the day; and ſhall a com- 
merce with that world deſtroy and ruin thee ? muſt 
thy fair form wither at the chilling touch'of un- 
feeling avarice? and art thou ordained to periſh 
if gazed upon by vulgar eyes? thou wilt ſhrink 
from noiſy ignorance, nor deign to detect that 
offspring of art and affectation which has uſurped 
thy name; but whoſe deformity cannot be con- 
cealed, if ever affailed by the melting note of ſor- 
row, the piercing ſhriek of anguiſh; it turns with 
cold diſguſt from all miſery but its own ; its hand 
is cloſed by the narrow maxims of worldly wiſ- 
dom, and the ſoul-ſubduing voice of pity cannot 
awaken one gentle generous emotion: not ſuch 
Helena, for ſhe poſſeſſes thy animating flame; 
*twas hers. to chear misfortune, and to feel for 
others woes; the "yy in "_ 'the OP of 
grief.” 


CHAP. xv, 


S gazed upon the 604 receptacle of death, 
and all the active faculties of her ſoul were ſuſ- 
pended in ſilent woe; her own misfortunes were 
forgotten in the mournful contemplation | of the 
ſcene before her. Thus buried in profound 
and ſorrowful meditation on the untimely fate of 
her friend, ſhe continued ſome minutes, when, 
raiſing her eyes, ſhe beheld the count de Gran- 


ville. 
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ville ſtanding before her: a loud ſhriek announc- 
ed her terror and ſurpriſe; fear rendered her 
motionleſs ; the candle fell from her nerveleſs 


hand, and ſhe ſighed out while her lips quivered 
as ſhe uttered, © Oh God preſerve me!” Her 
ſenſes were only kept awake by the count's falling 
at her feet, and, in à voice of agony, heſeeching 
her not to be alarmed. * 1 come not,” ſaid he, 
«© moſt injured of women, to offer you further 
inſults, but to die before you; to waſh out with 
my -own blood, the guilt I have committed againſt 
your peace; to expiate in ſome degree, by my 
death, the crames 1 have ſo often repeated, and 
the miſery I have occaſioned.” Horror had kept 
Helena filent while he ſpoke; but, when ſhe 
ſaw him draw a from. his breaſt, with an 
intention, in all the wildneſs of deſpair, to plange 
it into his heart, ſhe ſeized his arm with re- 
newed ſtrength, and cried out, © Forbear, my 
lord ! .nor dare to ruſh into the preſence of a 
juſtly offended God, till his Almighty will ſhall 
ordain the time, and demand a life over which 
you have no power, and have no right to de- 
ſtroy : behold,” ſaid ſhe, turning to the lifeleſs 
form of the counteſs, © hebold the heavenly ſe- 
renity that fits on the pale countenance of your 
angelic wife; let not the prayers ſhe offered up 
for our repentance be unavailing | remember your 
children! and think upon the miſeries that await 
thoſe whio' reje&t the mercy of heaven Ani- 
mated by the ſubjec, ſhe forgot her own fears ; 
and, with a peculiar energy, enforced her admo- 
nition, The count roſe and-exclanmed, '* "The 
voice of truth and virtue has prevailed : and can 
you pardon my madneſs, in attempting to make 
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vou witneſs of an act I now look back on with 
dread, and from which you alone have preſerv- 
ed me? yes, continued he, after a momentary 
pauſe, I will live, though to be a wanderer, an 
outcaſt from ſociety; for I have forfeited all 
titte to honor and confidence: I have murdered 
this faithful, patient ſufferer l look down, oh thou 
bleſſed ſpirit, and behold the anguiſh of my ſoul l 
and how gladly I,would atone for all the wrongs 
have heaped upon thee—but how ſhall I depre- 
cate your juſt abhorrence and reſentment? oh lady 
Farnham! can you, with compaſſion, look on the 
villaia who has injured you, I fear, beyond repair? 
not content withoffering you the moſt brutal inſults, 
but I have murdered your huſband: him whom 
ſo late I ſtiled friend!“ Helena was overcome 
and, with whatever diſguſt ſhe might conſider 
his crimes, her nature was too gentle to inſult his 
miſeries; ſhe wept as he uttered his complaints 
and accuſations againſt himſelf ; but it was impoſ- 
ſible for her to ſpeak from emotion. Go,” 
continued the count, “go from a kene of ſolemn 
horror, a ſcene that harrows up my guilty ſoul ; 
retire to one more ſuited to innocence and . 
neſs like yours; and cempoſe, if | poſſible; your 
agitated ſpirits, and leave me to mourn, eternally 
to mourn. over this ſilent monitor l whole- voice: 
malt ne ver again ſpeak peace to my tortured ſoul. 
Fear nothing from me, for worlds 1 would not 
now ſully a purity. ſo angelic; ever ſacred be your 
virtues |-—ohere will I watch the cold: remains 
of my Matilda, till they are quietly depoſited in 
the tomb; eyer her pale corſe will I ſhed the bit - 
ter teats of tepentant ſorrow, and pray her ſauls 
ſpeedy paſſage to the realms of bliſs,” There 
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was a ſolemn gravity in his manner; à fixed 
melancholy on his pale and haggard countenance, 
that beſpoke his inward ſi more than words 
could expreſs ; and which convinced Helena of 
his ſincerity. Sbe took up the light, and _ 
more approached the coffin, © Farewel,” 

cried in a broken voice, farewel for ever, = 
much regretted, but unhappy friend | if thou art 
conſcious of what paſſes here now, rejoice that 
providence has thought fit, by any means, to a- 
waken his mind, for whom: thy anxious moments 
were 'imbittered, to a ſenſe of his danger; and 
alſo, behold the ſincerity of my ſorrow and re- 
gard;” then turning to the count ſhe ſaid, © per- 
fiſt, my lord, in (Pw is intentions, and be 


happy. 


* 
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CHAP. LXVI. 


Wau Helena, let . room e the had 
encountered ſo unexpeRedly the moſt 'dreaded of 
her enemies, whom ſhe quitted in a very differ- 
ent frame of mind than ſhe could even have hoped 
ſhe ſought her friends, to whom ſhe recounted all 
that had | paſſed between the count and herſelf, 
Lord Huntley concurred with her in wiſhing a 
continuance of this favorable diſpoſition in one 
who had much to repent of. The newly reſtor- 
ed brothers were much moved at the recital of 
his agonies ; in one, it revived with freſh oo 
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the memory of his on unhappy violence, and in 
the other, a painful recollection of the woes it had 
occaſioned.” The count de St. Clare and lord 
Charles could not help obſerving, that ſuch guilt 
deſerved a very ſevere puniſhment, as its effects 
muſt ever be felt by the highly injured ; but, 

they both warmly Exberathd: his paſt con- 

duct, both were too generons to form a wiſh for 
the augmentation of his miſeries; Helena, with 
all the genuine ſoftneſs of humanity, was ſo far 
from deſiring to encteaſe the unhappy ſituation of 
the count's mind, that ſhe breathed'a pious prayer 
to heaven that he might never again loſe fight of 
that path, which would, in the end, conduct him 
to peace; and, as good i” ſometimes extracted 
from evil; ſhe entertained a hope that lord Farn- 
ham's illneſs might make ſuch an alteration in his 
mind and temper, as would render him an orna- 
ment rather than a- diſgrace to bis rank and ſo- 
ciety. © I ſhall then,” faid ſhe, “have reafon 
to rejoice in tranfitory misfortunes, and thankfully 
acknowledge the goodneſs of the great author of 
all things, for his mercies to me.“ In this pleafing 
and confolatory hope, ſhe was ſtrengthened by 
lord - Huntley, who expreſſed the moſt flattering 
ations from lord Farnham's recovery. He- 

lena waited till a ſervant informed her that his 
lord defired to ſee her, ſhe then wiſhed the gen- 
tlemen good night, and repaired to his apartment. 
His wounds, ſhe was told, were in a leſs danger- 
ous ſtate, but his fever had rather increaſed, and 

he was more reſtleſs and uneaſy ; her preſence, . 
however, ſeemed to alleviate his pains ; ſhe fat 
down by him, and with her own hand prepared 
and gave him whatever he was ordered to take; 
M he 
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he ſpoke little, for indeed he was weak and low, 
but he lay with his eyes fixed on Helena, and her 
hand in his; he paſſed a diſturbed and tedious 
night, during which ſhe never left him, and next 
day only retired whilſt the ſurgeon was with him. 
A very ſhort ſleep, which fatigue made it impoſ- 
ſible to reſiſt, ſerved to ſupport her till the next 
night, when lord Farnham was ſo. much more 
compoſed as to doſe for ſome hours, then both lord 
Huntley and lord Charles, inſiſted on Helena going 
to bed; ſhe conſented, having obtained a promiſe 
that they would have her called if the ſmalleſt 
alteration appeared, or lord Farnham expreſſed a 
wiſh to have her with. him a moment ſooner than 
ſhe awoke., Before morning ſhe. was accordingly 
ſummoned, for, his lordſhip had waked out of an 
uneaſy ſleep, much worſe than when ſhe left him; 
| ſhe hurried on her clothes and attended him; his 
fever had gained upon him, and he was not 
perfectly himſelf, though the delirium was not 
very violent. Helena was the only perſon he 
could recolleQ, and when ſhe. approached the 
bed he ſeized her arm and cried out. The vil- 
lain ſhall not tear her from me; his life ſhall pay 
for the intended outrage :” then exhauſted, he 
feebly exclaimed, ** Oh! where have I been, 
Helena? I thought you were gone for ever from 
me; the ſcene was dark and hideous, and my ſoul 
could find no. reſt Oh mercy !“ he ſighed out, 
and his ſenſes quite forſook him. . Helena, beyond 
meaſure terrified at his words, and the horror of 
| his looks, trembled as ſhe. gazed upon him, but 
_ "when ſhe ſaw him fink down without life, ſhe ut- 
tered a faint ſcream, and became nearly as inſen- 
ſible as her huſband, whom ſhe thought * 
or 
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for ever. They forced her out of the room, while 
the phyſician, who was preſent, took proper 
means to bring his patient to himſelf; it was not 
long before they convinced Helena, that what ſhe 
had taken for death, was only a fainting fit oc- 
caſioned by a too great exertion; by degrees ſhe 

me more compoſed, and returned to the room. 

Lord Farnham lay in a ſtate of ſtupefaction for 
the remainder of that day and night, and very 
little hope was entertained of his recovery; no- 
thing could draw Helena from his bed-ſide, though 

| the had not the power of 8 the ſmall- 
— eſt eaſe or ſatisfaction to him; ſhe ſat weeping 
over the fate of a man, whoſe conduct in general 
and towards her in particular, had not entitled 
him to the unfeigned ſorrow ſhe feelingly expreſs- 

ed at his dangerous ſituation ; but, to a mind well 
regulated as hers, it was ſufficient to behold 
him oppreſſed, to baniſh all memory of paſſed 
Fenn 


Contrary to the expectations of the phy- 
fician, on the morning of the third day lord 
Farnham recovered from the ſtupor which had 
ſuſpended all ſenſe and motion ; there was little 
remains of the fever, and his wounds were in a 
fair way of being effeQually healed, but his weak - 
neſs had increafed with * return of his intellects; 
| 2 it 
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it was now the time for the attentive tenderneſs 

of his wife to exert itſelf, and ſhe left nothing un- 

done which might in any. degree contribute to 
his recovery; his illneſs had rendered him rather 
fretful, which the ſoothed by the mildeſt returns 
of careful affetion; he could not bear her a 
moment from, his ſight, and it was not till quite 
exhauſted with conſtant watching and fatigue, 
that he could, be prevailed on.to admit a ſervant 

to adminiſter his medicines and wait upon him, 
and ſuffer Helena to take ſome. repoſe in another 
room. ft was evening when ſhe left his apart- 
ment to retire to her own, In croſſing the galle- 
ry ſhe met the funeral pomp, which was intended 
to pay a reſpect to the memory of one, whoſe 
eaſe when living, had been diſregarded : the at- 
tendants were moving ſlowly along with the 
coffin; ſhe ſtopped to let them paſs; when, behold 
at the head, clad in all the ſemblance of real grief, 

was the count with a child in each hand, who 
were kept ſilent by fear. The proceſſion paſſed 
ſilently on, while Helena, almoſt inured to ſcenes 
of horror and diſtreſs, ſtood with her eyes fixed 

on this mournful pageantry as it deſcended to 

convey its object to the laſt abode on earth, ſhe 
then retired to her room, and, oyercome by fa- 
tigue and a variety of ſenfations, ſhe experienced 
for ſome hours the ſoft influence of that kind 

friend to the weary and unfortunate, who ſhed 
over. her a calm ſuſpenſion of ever m7 Fa thought. 
on worldly care. She found Jord Farnbam much 
better for A quiet night, and Julia, who had de- 
ſired to be left to indulge her griefs alone, now. 
appeared once more amongſt the family ; her meet- 
ing with, Heleda Was. "or melancholy. on both 


* . 
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ſides, and it was ſome time ere either could 
find words to expreſs their ſorrow in. They 
were alone together when a ſervant delivered a 
letter to Helenaz it was from the count de 
Granville. Julia with ſome warmth ſpoke of 
his crimes, and conſidered him as the murderer 
of her dear ſiſter: “ His repentance,” ſaid 
ſhe, „is too late; he ſhould have found out, 
before the was no more, that the ill-fated Ma- 
tilda deſerved his eſteem and affection. You, 
lady Farnham, may forgive him, though you 
have ſuffered much, yet all may yet be well; 
for me I muſt ever look with abhorrence on a 
man who has deprived his children and me of 
our only ſupport. | 


\ 
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40 Bt, | 
My dear friend,” replied Helena, taking 
the hand of Julia, „uv hile we muſt ever condemn 
vice, and deplore the fatal effects of it, let us 
not forget that we all ſtand in need of much le- 
nit y, if our faults are to be forgiven: ſhall we 
not then forgive and pity the heart oppreſſed 
with a ſenſe of its own unworthineſs, ſinking un- 
der the weight of evils ſelf- created, but happily. 


gouched with compunction? Your angelic fiſter 


prayed in her laſt moments for her deſtroyer, and 
ſhall not we, who have experienced ſmaller evils, 
and have had ſo bright an example ſet us, ſhall. 

| 1 | not 
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not we copy as far as we are able? Do, my love, 
ſee this unhappy brother, and ſooth, by your for- 
giv eneſs, the torture of his mind: I know you 
will rejoice at his repentance, for with Julia I 
am convinced that reſentment is a ſhort-lived paſ- 
ſion; but pity ſhall ever dwell with you :” ſhe 
then opened the letter and read as follows : 


«© Madam, 

« 'TTO you who can forgive and pity, whoſe 
ſoul is ſo nearly allied to the perfeQions of the 
| beavenly inhabitants, and whoſe heart is formed 
to ſympathiſe in the miſeries of all around you, 
I, though the guilty author of ſo many calamities, 
preſume to approach once more in an humble ad- 
dreſs, truſting to that virtuous ſenſibility which 
gives a charm to all your actions. "To-morrow 
I ſhall for ever quit a ſcene that reminds me of 
my. crimes and misfortunes, the once peaceful 
dwelling of my honored anceſtors, whoſe name 
I have ſullied, and branded with foul diſgrace. I 
ſhall leave the world, and all its dazzling gaie- 
ties, and in the melancholy habitation of ſilence 
and penitence, amongſt men, who endeavour, by 
the ſevereſt mortification, to expiate a life of 
wickedneſs, learn to forget I once poſſeſſed the 
greateſt bleſſings heavens beſtows on a favored 
mortal: a faithful affeQionate wife, and children 
who promiſe to be all a fond parent could deſire; 
the firſt I have doomed to an early grave, the ſe- 
cond I commit to the proteQion of lord Farnham 
and yourſelf, if for the ſake of their mother you 
will undertake the charge. You will not, I am 
ſure you will not, let the crimes of the father in- 


n, innocent offspring of two people who will 
quickly 
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quickly be equally dead to the world. 'Tell lord 


Farnham I confeſs the injuries I have done him 
with the utmoſt | contrition and remorſe, and 
would, if it were in my power, make him every 
reparation the moſt rigid juſtice could demand ;, [ if 
rejoice, however, that his recovery is no longer 
_ doubtful, for his own ſake; and let him know | 
from one made wiſe by experience, that a friend- | 
ſhip © whoſe foundation is vice cannot exiſt long, 
ſuch a bond is no ſecurity: againſt temptation : 
but tell him that a timely reflection, on paſt er- 
rors, may preſerve him from future miſery'; and 
that, ſince heaven has given him the beſt and 
faireſt of its works, to aid his good reſolutions 
and lead him to eternal | happineſs, it is the 
requeſt 'of a man who ts concerned for his 
welfare, that he will not negle& the offered 
bounty; intreat him not to curſe his - wretched 
friend, nor purſue with reſentment the moſt un- 
done of all mankind. My ſteward, if you will 
condeſcend to admit him, will receive any or- 
ders lord | Farnham: and you will honor him 
with, relative to the poor orphans to whom 
I truſt you will be guardians. My affairs are 
ſo ſettled as to give as little trouble to you 
| as poſſible. May the great God of heaven 
| bleſs and preſerve you both. In you lord 
Farnham may be, muſt be happy, for you are 
an angel whom in death only I ſhall ceaſe "| 
to adore 20 en | 8 
# 245.54 Gdlreyicar | 
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ures Helena had 0 pr latter, 0 
which ſhe ſhed tears of ſenſibility. and com- 
paſſion, ſhe. deſired Julia to peruſe it; who, 
when ſhe had done, returned it, ſaying She 
was aſhamed of having | ſhewed ſach a very 
implacable temper 3 but,”  faid ſhe, ſighing, 
1 when, I thought on a Welse ſiſter's, miſ- 
fortunes, 1 could not help feeling indignation 
and hatred for the author of them. Vour 
conduct ſhall be my guide, for it is ever no- 
le, conſiſtent and G jolt / I vill ago then and 
take leave of my unhappy brother.“ Helena 
and Julia ſeparated, he one in ſearch of the 
count, the other no attend her buſband, . whom 
ſhe found ſo much redovered, that, willing to 
afford the count every conſolation in her power, 
ſhe determined to ſhew his letter to his once 
dear friend, and, if poſſible; | procure his conſent 
to join his name with her own in every al- 
ſurance of pardon, and good wiſhes for à re- 
tuen of his peace of mind; he alſo Hattered 

herſelf that, as they had been companions in 
| wickedneſs, it might have no bad effect to 
convince Lord Farnham that the eount felt all 
the agonies of remorſe fot the paſt actions of 
"this: life 3 dhe) hoped it would ſerve to impreſs 


him with a ſerious concern for himſelf, 


and his own eternal welfare, which ſhe had 
too much reaſon to fear had ſeldom been the 
"TubjeRt of his thoughts: ſhe conſidered it as 
her 
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her duty to awaken in him- a real - ſenſe of 
religion, and if poſſible direct his attention to 
that important and only ſtable foundation of 
all our hopes and wiſhes. On her firſt men- 
tion of having received a letter from a man 
who had dared to inſult her in ſo infamous a 
manner, lord Farnham's face betrayed an an- 
gry glow- of reſentment; but Helena was not 
diſcouraged, ſhe intreated his patient attention 
while ſhe read the contents to him: at firſt 
he unwillingly conſented, but as ſhe proceed- 
ed his countenance aſſumed a dejeted melan- 
choly, and, when ſhe read the particular ad- 
rnonftion to himſelf, he exclaimed: „ I am, 
indeed, convinced that vice can have no laſt- 
ing friends, tis a proſtitution of the ſacred 
flame of friendſhip, which can only dwell with 
ſecurity in virtuous minds, not with ſuch men 
as Granville and myſelf; may his repentance, 
be fincere, and peace: once: more illuminate 
his foul. You may,” continued he, “ tell 
him I forgive him, though he has greatly in- 
jured me.” With this permiſſion Helena fat 
down to ' anſwer the count's letter, and pre- 
ſently after read the following note to lord 
Nn deſiring his opinion and approbation 
O it 2. | 


& My Lord, | 0 
& ] moſt willingly undertake to convey to 
you, along with my own, lord Farnham's fin- 
cere and hearty forgiveneſs for any injuries 
offered us, and to aſſure you, that, whatever 
plan of life you may adopt, our beſt wiſhes 


for a reſtoration of — tranquility ſhall _ 
5 atte 
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attend you. 'The important truſt bequeathed 
to lord Farnham and myſelf ſhall be moſt re- 
ligiouſly attended to, to the utmoſt of our 
power: we will, my lord, alone remember that 
the father of the dear children was untortu- 
nate, and, with the moſt lively concern for his 
ſufferings, endeavour to guard them from eve- 
ry evil: the memory of their amiable mother. 
ſhall animate me to perform the duty of a 
parent to your beauteous offspring, and lord 
Farnham commiſſions me to aſſure you, that 


every arrangement you think proper to make 


ſhall be faithfully adhered to: and now, my 
lord, with the kindeſt and moſt ſincere prayers 
for your future peace, we warmly and earneſt- 
ly join; may the remainder of your life paſs 
ſmoothly on, ' nninterrupted by any tumultuous 
and deſtrudive events; but in the calm ſo- 
ciety of good and religious men may you 
learn to forget all your ſorrows, to conſider 
us only as your friends; and, after years of 
pious ſerenity, may you quit this ſcene in the 
joyful expectation of a bliſsful immortali: y. 
Adieu : believe us both intereſted in your hap- 
pineſs, and accept, with theſe of lord Farnham, 
the beſt wiſhes of | | 

H. F.“ 
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Tur letter being approved, it was immedi- 
ately ſent; and Helena, perceiving that lord 
Farnham ſeemed inclined to ſleep, left - the 
room to prevent his talking to her. She met 
Julia in the drawing-room, who was overwhelm- 
ed with tears and diſtreſs; ſhe was juſt come 
from the count: © Ah!“ cried ſhe, © what 
an interview have I had, and how changed is 
the once gay and thoughtleſs count de Gran- 
ville! his emaciated figure and pale counte- 
nance. ſpoke the anguiſh of his heart, and ex- 
cited. my pity: he took my hand, and ad- 
dreſſed me in a mourful tone of voice; This 
night,“ ſaid he, © is the laſt I ſhall paſs un- 
der this root; and this is the laſt time we 
ſhall ever meet, Julia: it is kind in you then 
to ſeek the wretched, and ever will I re- 
member it. with gratitude.” „ could not 
anſwer bim for weeping : he proceeded to fay 
much of his wickedneſs, to intreat my for- 
giveneſs for his crimes towards my dear ſiſter, 
and to lament his own depravity: when, juſt. 
as I was about to leave him, your letter was 
delivered: ** Stay another moment,” ſaid he, 
«« perhaps I may charge you with - ſome an- 
anſwer to this.” His tears fell on the pa- 


per as he read, and when he had finiſhed, he 


put it into my hand, and bid me adore the. 
virtues which had reſtored him to reaſon.“ 
6 Tell her,” ſaid he, tell that angel,” and 
| : he 
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he laid his hand on mine, almoſt overcome by 
his own emotions, „ that I fear ſhe is too 
good to be long an inhabitant of this bad 
world, unleſs, indeed, her bright example ſhall 
reform i it: ſay to her that my ſoul will bleſs her, 
and my laſt: ſigh, expire in « prayer for her 
| felicity: To — commend the man 
he once called friend, - but who deſerved not 
the title: my children will, l hope, live to 
reward the anxious tenderneſs of their 
friend; let them be diredted in all things by 
lady Parner. Adieu, Julia,” continued he, 
% heaven bleſs you! let this embrace, tak- 
ing me in his arms, © ſeal my pardon: 
pray for the unhappy, in which number 1 
ſhall ever be found.” I pity him from my 
heart,” ſaid Helena, and wiſh it was in 
in my power to alleviate his miſeries; but 
time alone muſt do that.” 

Lord Farnham now deſired to be introduced 
to the deliverer of his Helena; lord Huntley 
eonducted Monſ. Derville to bis apartment, 
where he received the earneſt thanks and ac- 
knowledge of the grateful huſband of 
her whom te had ſo. generouſly expoſed him- 
ſelf to preſerve. The whole party now n 
to fit ſome hours every day with his lord- 
ſhip, who daily recovered : and Julia found 
in the company and converſation of Henry 
Derville, a happy relief from the ſorrow that 
had preyed on her. It was ſeveral weeks ere 
lord Farnham was able to think of reviſiting 
England, though he began to be impatient ſo 
to do; but the unwearied attention and tender- 
neſs of Helena made him amends for a * 
u 


1 


ful illneſs, and a tedious confinement; and the 
great alteration in his ſentiments was to He- 
lena a ſufficient recompenſe for whatever ſhe had 
ſuffered on his account; the proſpect before 
her was conſiderably enlivened, and promiſed 
years of ſolid peace and tranquility, bating the 
fortuitous evils of life. The ill founded jea- 

louſy lord Farnham had entertained . of lord 
Huntley was now entirely cured by a more 
intimate knowledge of his character; hei found 
him ready to relinquiſh all ſelfiſh oonſiderations 
when the happineſs of his friends was at all 
concerned. He ſoon learned that his mind was 
the ſeat of every manly. and benevolent virtue, 
and that the plaſtic hand of nature had not 
only moulded his perfon into the moſt ' cap- 
tiyating form, but bad fitted all the quali- 
ties of his ſoul to inbabit the fair reſemblance 
of perfection: he ceaſed to wonder at the at- 
tachment that had ſubſiſted between two peo- 
ple ſo equally endowed; and he owned his 
obligations to heaten were of: no common 
ſort, in having ſeledted him, from a mumber 
of more deſerving men, to be the hup¶̈à huſ- 
band of the virtuous Helena, whom he re- 
folved to make the model of this! own actiuns, 
and to preſerve, as far as 3 on 3 
yu ory e, | 
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Tas count's ſteward, who. had' accompa- 
nied his lord when he left the chateau, ſoon 
returned, | to give lord Farnham an account of 
all the affairs relative to his wards. His re- 
queſt to be admitted to the preſence of lord 
and lady Farnham, was inſtantly granted: 
this man was an old and faithful domeſtic, 
who had been attached, by all the ties of 
gratitude and affeQion, to the family for ma- 
ny years. The counteſs had depended on his 
fidelity, and had not been difappointed, and 
the count ' truſted him with all his money con- 
cerns: he had long known and inwardly la- 
mented that depravity in his lord's conduQ, 
which threatened the family with deſtruQion. 
As he entered the room a tear fell from his 
eye: I come, my lord, | ſaid he, addreſ- 
ſing bimſelf to lord Farnham, to inform 
you. of ibe affairs committed to my charge, 
jor which, in future, I, am to account to your 
lordſhip, and to receive your orders... Where 
have you left the count?“ ſaid lord Farnham. 
6 ] attended my lord,” continued the old man, 
46 to Patris: 1 go,” ſaid he, © to warn 
my unhappy ſiſter of the danger ſhe is in, 
and if poſſible to prevail upon her to quit 
the path ſhe has too long trod, and like me 
to beg ſhe will retire from the world ; but, if 
ſhe is bent on purſuing the road that leads to 
deſtruQtion, I think it is my duty to oblige | 
K— 
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her to forſake a dangerous world: I mean to 
place her in a convent, and then retire into 
one myſelf,” © We found Mademoiſelle 
Granville ſurrounded by a ſet of people not 
likely to improve her morals or mend her 
heart. My lord, her brother, left nothing un- 
| ſaid to awaken her mind from its ſtate of 
wickedneſs, but in vain; ſhe laughed at his 
remorſe, and treated his defire to place her in 
a convent with the utmoſt contempt. Findi 

nothing would do but a reſiſtleſs authority, 
he then procured an order from the miniſter 
for her confinement, which he inſtantly put 
in execution. When my young lady found 
there was no eſcape, ſhe raved and tore her hair 
accuſing my lord of cruelty and injuſtice, but 
was at length conveyed to the convent, and 
dehvered to the lady abbeſs, with every charge 
to treat her kindly, and make her - ſituation 
as agreeable as it would admit; for which 
purpoſe my lord left a large ſum of money 
to enforce his injunction: he embraced her, and, 
with many affectionate expreſſions, aſſured her 
that he was aQuated by motives of real regard 
for her happineſs, and that one day ſhe. would 
de convinced of the truth of his affection: 
ſhe ſhewed only reſentment, and we left her. 
My lord then finiſhed ſome buſineſs which 
detained him ſome days in Paris; and, taking 
his final leave of the world, I followed him 
to the convent of La Drupe, where I ſaw 

him put on the habit of the order: he conde- 
ſcended to embrace his old ſervant, and order- 
ed me to return to the chateau, and acquaint 
his friends, whoſe hearts are formed to feel 


for 
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for the miſeries of others, that the laſt words 
he ſhall be admitted to utter, ſhall bleſs them 
all: he bleſſed his children alſo, and bid me 
commend them to you, my lord, and to lady 
Farnham. I threw myſelf on the ground where 
I continued to mourn the loſs 1 had ſuſtained, 
till I was warned to depart; and here, my 
lord, are the papers containing my directions.“ 
Lord Farnham examined the contents, and 
then returned them, deſiring the old man would 
fill continue to act as he had done, and in- 
form him of his proceedings from time to 
time: he paid him a compliment on his fide- 
hty, and diſmiſſed him. This buſineſs ſettled, 
it now only reinained for the. whole party to 
move from the chateau. Julia had conſented 
to accompany her friends to England. for ſome 
months, to which place ſhe had not forbid 
Henry Derville following her. The children 
were to go along with them alſo; and they 
all agreed to ſpend a few days with madame 
Dervilte, to whom Helena could preſent her 
eldeſt - fon? under much more. favorable cir- 
cumſtances than any other perfon; the having 
experienced that virtue was the moſt predomi- 
nant quality of his ſoul, though he had once 
fo fatally given way to a violent ſally of his 
temper ; of theſe deſtructive paſſions he now 
ſeemed mowd cured. 
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Wurn every neceſſary precaution e e 
taken, they ſet forward on their journey; lord 
Farnham, Helena, Julia and Henry Derville in 
2 carriage; lord Huntley, the count de St. 
lare, lord Charles, and the unhappy Edward in 
the other, which were followed by the ſervant; 
and children. Madame Derville was apprized of 
their approach, as were alſo their friends in Eng- 
land, who had been punQually informed of all 
thar hay happened, and. impaniently Eve their 
Urval. r 42 W _n n _ 
© Asthey dreh near to the native village where 
the unfortunate Edward had ſpent the, happy, years 
of infancy, and, where alas, he had been the 
principal actor in a fatal tragedy, his compa- 
nions found it difficult to inſpire him with reſolu- 
tion to face his mother, and to behold the poor 
wandering, Louiſa, by Fo reduced to wretched 
inſenſibility ; his agitation, became extreme, when 
he diſcovered the ſcene where he, had trampled 
ori every law divine and human, forgot the ties 
of nature and became a ſavage; as the carriage 
reached the door, he grew ſick and unable to 
move; he breathed ſhort, and looked around him 
with terror painted on his pale face: lord Charles, 
who was with him, tried every method to ſup- 
port him; at length he got him into the houſe : his 
Me, mother, 
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mother, who expected him, came forward to em- 
brace him, but he ſhrunk from her arms on the 
ground, and hid his face in her gown. The good 
lady, in whom the affection of a parent yet ex- 
iſted towards her il|-fated ſon, aſſured him of her 
forgiveneſs, and would, if poſſible, have raiſed 
him up ; but it was ſome time ere he could be pre- 
vailed on to look at her, and when he did, he ex- 
preſſed ſo much ſorrow and remorſe for his palt 
conduQ, that, had ſhe been reſolved before he 
came to diſown and reje&, ſhe could not have 
withftood his melting / addreſs. When he coul 

command his feelings a little, he enquired for 
Louiſa ; Madame Derville ſaid, with much ten- 
derneſs, © ſhe thought for both their ſakes, it 
was better to defer a meeting at preſent, as ſhe 
could not be certain her Louiſa might bear it, if 
ſhe recolleQed her brother.“ He ſighed heavily, 
and replied “ She muſt be blaſted at the ſight of 
one who has rendered her for ever an object of 
deſpair and ſorrow; I will not ſee her if you think 
ſhe is likely to ſuffer from it.” Madame Derville 
was now introduced to thoſe of the party ſhe had 
never before ſeen, and particularly to Julia, of 
whom her younger ſon had ſpoken much in his 
letters to her; and, from all ſhe could learn, ſhe 
was well pleaſed to believe ſhe beheld her future 
daughter in an engaging , amiable woman, and ſhe 
was thankful to heaven which yet gave her a prol- 
peCt of ſeeing one of her children happy at leaft. 
'They parted early, after having ſpent the after- 
noon in ſenſible, though not lively converſation. 
Lord Farnham was yet weak and unable to bear 
much fatigue ; and the misfortunes which ü 
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fallen each party had rendered them all grave for 
that time. 

The next morning when they were all aſſem- 
bled, Louiſa entered the room; the firſt perſon 
ſhe took notice of was Helena; ſhe approached 
her, threw her arms round her neck; and ſaid— 
« Are you come again? where have you been 
been ſince I firſt ſaw and loved you?” then pauſ- 
ing, ſhe took the ſame little picture from her bo- 
ſom, and gazing on it exclaimed, © Love, did I 
ſay ? no, that is impoſſible | 1 loved but once, and 
it was Auguſtus—now my boſom is quite cold; 
but yet you looked ſo ſweetly on me, and wept for 
my misfortunes, that I ſought you round the fields 
and gardens, but you were as unkind ' as my dear 
Auguſtus, you fled from me.” Edward could 
not bear it; he was riſing haſtily to leave the 
room, when the noiſe he made rouſed the atten- 
tion of Louiſa, who turned quick towards. him, 
uttered à piercing ſcream and fell lifeleſs into 
Helena's arms: all was now confuſion; Edward 
became frantic, and Louiſa :appeared dead; 
ſhe was carcied up to her room, when Hele- 
na and Julia accompanied her, while the gen- 


tlemen were nn to calm the miſerable 
Edward. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. -LXXII. 


Tre ſome hours before the poor Louiſa ceaſ- 
ed to go from one fit to another, and, when ſhe 
did, her ſtrength and ſpirits were ſo much ex- 
hauſted, that ſhe lay the remainder of the day 
quite ſtill, mor uttered a ſingle ſentence, Ma- 
dame Derville was inconſolable, and every trace 
of returning chearfulneſs vaniſhed from the dwell- 
ing, where melancholy had, for many months, 
fixed her feat, and now took poſſeſſion anew.— 
Edward was little better in health, and much more 
alive to the horrors of his own mind than Louiſa, 
who, after lying ſome days unconſcious of her ex- 
iſtence, revived—Her wandering malady had left 

her, und ſhe ſeemed to awake as from a long and 
deep ſleep; her ſpirits were compoſed and calm; 
but conſiderable depredations were viſible on the 
frame of her body; and the phyſician, who had 
from the firſt attended her, pronounced her now 
in the laft ſtage of a decline. By degrees ſhe 
recollected all that had happened to her; ſhe de- 
| fired to ſee her brother, that ſhe might aſſure him 
ſhe ſhould carry out of the world with her no re- 
ſentment towards him. For Helena ſhe ſtill pre- 
ſerved the affection ſhe had conceived for her 
when not herſelf, and it was with infinite regret 
that Helena yielded to/the neceſſity of leaving this 
amiable unfortunate young woman, in her preſent 
ſtate, as it was certain, when they parted, it muſt 
be for ever; for a few weeks would put a period 


: to the life and ſufferings of Louiſa. She intreated 


Julia 
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Julia not to pratraQt her dear Henry's happineſs, 
but allow her the ſatisfaction, ere ſhe died, to 
think there was peacf in ſtore for him, Julia 
aſſured her that as ſoon. as ſhe could put off her 
outward mourning for a. much-loved ſiſter, ſhe 
ſhould be ready at the altar, to prove the ſinceri- 
ty. of her regard for Henry; this ſatisfied her, 
and ſhe took leave ot them all, with every aſſurance 
that ſhe ſhould retain a lively remembrance of 
their kindneſs. till the hour of her death; of lord 
Huntley ſhe took particular. notice, for ſhe 
fancied ſhe, ſaw a reſemblance to her dear Au- 
22 Juſt as he was about to bid her adieu, 
e ſaid to him. © May you, my lord, eſcape 
the fate of a man, whoſe countenance is brought 
back to my view by. yours; may his untimely 
death be the only. inſtance in which you ſhall 
ceaſe to be like him; farewel. May your life be 
long and happy,“ A painful recollection forced 
itſelf on the mind of lord Huntley, as Louiſa ad- 
dreſſed him, his open countenance was overſpread 
with a riſing melancholy, and a deep ſigh heaved 
his boſom. Perhaps,“ continued ſhe, you 
have, like myſelf, and thouſands, equally ordain- 
ed to ſuffer—taſted the bitter cup of diſappoint- 
ment; your heart ſeems indeed formed to admit 
the moſt lively and exalted of paſſions; has it 
then met with an ungrateful return? or has the 
object of your fondeſt affections been ſnatched 
from you by death ?*? It was too much, he could 
command himſelf no longer, but turned from her 
to conceal his powerful emotion; the day, the fa- 
tal day, which gave him a ſiſter in his adored 
Helena, came freſh to his memory, attended with 
every aggravating circumſtance, and filled him 


anew 
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anew with the ſorrow he had been laboring to 


overcome. Seating himſelf by Louiſa, he replied, 
6 have, indeed, ſuffered the cruelleſt of diſap- 
pointments, in the moment when I thought my- 
ſelf ſecure of felicity ; the woman I loved with 
an affeQion beyond words, to expreſs, was indeed 
ſnatched from me, but not by death; not by any 
crime of ours; we were ſeparated by heaven and 
earth; for I found a ſiſter in the firſt and faireſt 
of her fex. Lady Farnham was too lovely, too 
engaging, not to create the moſt laſting and exalt- 
ed affection, and, by a combination of unfortu- 
nate events, we were kept ignorant of our near 
relationſhip, till we had formed an attachment, 
which, in attempting to break, nearly deprived us 

both of exiſtence ; we have both ſuffered much; 
her ſufferings, I truſt, are finally at an end, for 
ſhe has ſacrificed her own inclination to oblige her 
family ; ſhe married lord Farnham at their earneſt 
requeſt; and, I hope her virtue is now rewarded : 
for me, I can now contemplate her wonderous 
perfection, without a wiſh that does not tend to 
increaſe her happineſs—but, that I once hoped to 
call her mine, is ſufficient to prevent my ever 
forming any ſuch connexion more.” Louiſa's 
eyes were not dry, though the copious ſtreams of 
ſorrow had long ſince robbed them of their luſtre. 
« Heaven and your own virtue, ſaid ſhe, will 
ſooth all your griefs: lady Farnham is more than 
mortal; but you, my lord, are guided by views 
that will, in the end, give peace.“ 


CHAP. 
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W urn all that eſteem, affection, gratitude, 
and a lively regret at the neceſſity of parting, had 
by all been expreſſed; lord and lady Farnham, 
Julia, lord Huntley, lord Charles, and the count 
de St. Clare, ſet forward once more on their way 
to England; Henry Derville accompanied them 
as far as Dover, and took leave of Julia and the 
whole party, with a promiſe, that, when the fate 
of Louiſa was finally determined, and the firſt 


ſhock occaſioned by her death, which was not to 
be doubted, was over, he would take advan- 


tage of their kind invitation, and haſten to for- 


get the misfortunes of his family, in the loved 


ſociety of his partial friends in England. A 
proſperous gale ſoon conveyed them to their na- 
tive ſhore ;—as ſhort a time as poſſible only elapſ- 
ed ere they reached Clevedon Houſe, where the 
duke and dutcheſs, with Laura, anxiouſly waited 
their arrival. A joy, too great for words to ex- 
preſs, filled the boſom of Helena, when ſhe found 
herſelf alternately in the arms of her affeQionate 


friends. Lord Huntley forgot all his griefs for 


the time, in the embraces of a kind father, and 
the endearing careſſes of her whoſe tenderneſs 
had ever equalled that of the fondeſt mothers. 


Lord, Charles reſumed his accuſtomed gaiety, 


which had been ſuſpended by the warm effuſions 


of ſenſibility, which the paſt ſcenes had called 
forth: he found his little friend Laura ſo much 
improved in the ſpace of a few months, that the 


growing 


the might at once introduce her to lord Farn- 
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growing paſſion which had touched his youthful 
heart, ſoon warmed into a flame; and, the count 
de St. Clare, overjoyed to embrace a ſiſter, for 
whom he had ever entertained the pureſt regard, 
free from an improper connection, and carreſs- 
ed by a reſpectable family, had his full ſhare of 
the general ſatisfaction. Julia was not forgot, 
nor was ſhe. overlooked; all that attention that 
the moſt benevolent politeneſs could dictate, was 
beſtowed on her; and lord Farnham confeſſed, 
he had never in his liſe experienced a happineſs 
ſo unmixed, as the moment when he ſaw himſelf 
the beloved huſband of Helena; whoſe family 
now paid him every reſpe& that the happy 
alteration in his ſentiments demanded and deſerv- 
ed. Mr. Nowel, who had joined their hands 
with no very flattering. hopes of their happineſs, 
now ſincerely congratulated them both, on a 
change ſo conducive to future peace: for Helena, 
above diſguiſe, and ever happy and eager to com- 
municate the bleſſings ſhe enjoyed, now proclaim- 
ed, with her wonted delicacy, the inward tran- 
quility of her boſom ; her eyes now ſparkled with 
their accuſtomed vivacity, and the hue of health 
and beauty painted her cheek once more. She 
met Sir James and lady Frances: Sundan with 
every token of the regard ſhe entertained for them 
both; and they, in return, participated in her re- 
covered happineſs. Miſs Weſtmorland was alone 
abſent, of thoſe dear friends ſhe wiſhed to ſhare 
with and add to their joys, but that ſhe might 
not entertain a regret which could be ſo eaſily 
removed, ſhe reſolved to write to her dear Maria, 
and intreat her immediate preſence in town, that 


hm, 
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ham, v hom ſhe begged her to forget as ſhe had once 
known him; to lord Huntley, whom ſhe had 
never ſeen; and ta the count. .de St. Clare, 
who was higher in her eſteem each hour; his 
friendſhip for her amiable. brother, his tender 
anxiety about the youthful Laura, and his re- 
ſpeAful, yet friendly attention to. herſelf and lord 
Farnham, all contributed to make him a valuable 
acquiſition, to their domeſtic. ciręle; for, tho? lord 
and lady Farnham took immediate poſſeſſion of 
their pwn houſe in Portman - ſquare, yet the two 
families were ſcarcely ever ſeparated. Julia ac- 
companied them, while the count and his ſiſter 
remained at Clevedon Houſe. Helena had been 
prevented, by the rapid ſucceſſion of unfortunate 
and ſubduing circumſtances, from, being informed 
of ſome of the events in the life of the, duke and 
her mother, which might account for ber birth, 
and the reſpect with which the memory of her 
beloved parent. was: treated by the dutcheſs, as. well 
a3 the man who acknowledged her for his child: 
this ſhe now, ventured to fegueſt, and the papers 
her, mother had left behind for her information 
were delivered to her, to ſatisfy her doubts, and 
remove ber Tale relating 10 hetrſelfl. She 
ſhed the tear of filial piety, mixed with a ſenſation 
\ of ſorrow, that the author of ;her being, in every 
other reſpeQ amiable, noble and diſintereſted, ſhould 
have ſo truly proyed the frailty of human na- 
türs ., e letter to Maria, who had known 
and love 


| her mother, ſhe telated as much of the 
contents of her packet as explained the affair, and 
procured the memory of her parent a protection 


from contempt. 
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CHAP. LXXV. 
To Miſs WEsTMORLAND. 
, My dear Mars. 
I Will not loſe a moment to acquaint you of our 
ſafe artival in our native land once more, and to 
intreat that you will follow my example, in ſerz- 
ing an early time for removing your kind anxiety 
on my account, and telling you that we are all 
well and happy, by the moſt ſpeedy compliance 
with the earneſt, wiſhes of all your friends, amongſt 
whom I have the beſt right to rank myſelf firſt; 
that you will join the now peaceful family in 
Portman Square without delay. I long to preſent 
lord Farnham to you, of whom I intreat you to 
entertain the moſt favorable opinion, and to for- 
you ever were acquainted” with him. I am 


alſo anxidus to make khown to You, the moſt 


eſtimable of his ſex; and I doubt not but my 
Maria feels a curiofity, to behold the man who 
ever was and ever will be infinitely. dear to me, 
He too is ready to receive my friend with his 
wonted ſweetneſs, We have with us too, a no- 
bleman, whoſe accompliſhments and valuable qua- 
lities would, I think, be matched” and. rewarded in 
the perſon of Maria, Weſtmorland, from whoſe 


upreſerved” confidence” I expect I ſhould have 
known if 'ſhe entertained any partiality or diſtin- 
guiſned any man in particular; and I rather think 
the count de St. Clare has not yet ſeen the woman 


who could make him happy: come then, Maria, 


and verify my hopes and expectations. I can allo 
promile 
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promiſe you an agreeable addition to your fe- 
male acquaintance in Julia, of whom I have 
ſpoken before to you; ſne is with us in Portman 
Square, and I: beſpoke her good opinion for you. 
And now, my friend, it is my-wiſh to communi»; 
cate ſome few particulars relative to myſelf, for 
which purpoſe I ſhall tranſcribe part of a manu- 
ſcript written by my ever honored and lamented) 
mother; in juſtice: to whoſe memory I moſt ar- 
dently deſire to efface every unfavorable. idea 
from the minds of thoſe few friends her life and 
converſation procured; her at D—— ; you Maria, 
know that the birth of your friend had not the 
ſanction of marriage. rites. At the time this, 
diſcovery was made to me, I was ſo involved; 
in the ſorrows occaſioned by it, that I could at- 
tend! to nothing / elſe; and, after my: marriage, 
the events that ſucceeded! made me almoſt inſen· 
ſible to all other concerns; all thoſe! reaſons 
having expired, to the relief of. » care : worn boſom, 


L reſolved, on my return home, to folicit the 


duke toi give me an account in which I was ſo; 
imimately connected. The time ſeemed the beſt; 
I':could have: choſen; my own ſituation: callingt 
for the:congratulatiomof my frientis ; lord Hunt» 
ley's recovered tranquility and reſtoration to his; 
family, and the enli vening proſpect of continuing 
peace, all contributed: to: ſttengthen my! deſire: of 
mentioning; the ſubject, which, in à leſs happy: 
period: L had carefully avoided: I obtained my te- 
queſt: as ſoon as it Was made; for indeed / when: 
have I: met with any thing: hut the utmoſt, ten- 


derneſs fromithe moſt affectionate: of fathers; Who 


might have confideredame- as a reproach to him, 
and;. as ſuch, 3 me. As the duke gave 
6 EE 2 - ws 
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the paper into my hand, he ſaid, .I ought not to 
have ſuffered any ſelfiſh chnſideration:to have kept 
my Helena ſo long ignorant of her birth, and the 
ſtrong claim ſhe had to my warm affection; but, 
unwilling! to place myſelf in an unfavorable light 
7 my child, I deferred the communication too. 
ong; the virtues of my children have however 
ſaved" me from finking under the alarming con- 
ſequence of my concealment : forbear if poſlible to 
deſpiſe your father, as you peruſe this paper; 
and — — you pay a juſt tribute to the diſinteteſt- 
ed virtues of -your | mother, ſtill pity, forgive 
and retain your affection for me.“ The man- 
ner in which the duke addreſſed me, as well 
as his kindneſs, affeQed me greatly, and 1 al- 
molt repeſted that 1 had preferred my -own 
gratification" to his quiet; but, when his emo- 
tion ; ſubſided, he n. n eaſier than 

— beſos e. > lis 
My dear mother, after — aka expreſſions 
of affection, which ſhe” ever manifeſted in the 
tendereſt manner to me, and a pious reſigna- 
tion to the will of heaven, proceeds as 
follows: J was the daughter, of a man 
whoſe. family had long been faithful ſervants to 
the duke's, in the capacity of 1 agents, and he 
filled that place with credit to himſelf and bene 
fit to his lord, when 1 returned from ſchool, in 
my ſixteenth year; immediately after which 
the duke came down to an eſtate of his, on which 
my father reſided. His grace, who was 2 
widower with one ſon (lord Huntley) was then 
on the eve of marriage with lady Auguſta M —, 
on which occaſion he came io inſpect ſome of 
dis agent's accounts. He took up his refidence 
N r in 
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in apartments he got for him in the houſe where 
we lived: 1 beheld him the moſt condeſcend- 
ing, the moſt captivating of men; and my fond 
fooliſh heart admitted a paſſion as deſtruQive 
as preſumptuous,. and he unfortunately looked on 
me with an eye of ſavor. ' Nature had beſtowed - 
ſome few graces of perſon on me which I lived to 
lament with perfect ſincerity. He made uſe; of 


no artifice. to ſeduce me; for his heart was too 


noble to harbour ſo baſe' thought; and I may 
truly ſay, it was not an abandoned inclination on 
my part which involved me in merited diſgrace. 
It was a fatal abſence of that guarded referve 
which ſhould accompany every woman that loves 
into the preſence of the object, particularly 
when ſo much her ſuperior. as the duke was 
to me. We both forgot, for a moment, what 
we owed to virtue, to honor, and religion, to 
ourſelves and friends, and I never after reco- 
vered that peace which is the child of-innocence 3 
remorſe was my portion. To retreat from in- 
famy was impoſſible, neither did I wiſh: it on my 
own account; for the poignant ſorrow that ſeized 
me left me without, a wiſh to conceal my 


ſhame, when: I could not hide it from myſelf. 


I conſidered /'it as ſome atonement to hear the 


juſt reproach of an injured family: the duke 


offered me his name and fortune as a recom- 
pence for the eonſequences of the mutual crime 
we had committed; but, could 1 have taken 


advantage of his generous intention, 1 had been 


ſtill more unworthy. of ſuch happineſs. I threw 
myſelf at my father's feet to implore his pity 
and forgiveneſs, to'confeſs my ſhame,” and depre- 
cate his anger by penitence and ſorrow. i The 

: good 
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good old man, unaccuſtomed-to infamy, felt all 
the foroe of his diſgrace and mine; but, inſtead of 
ſpurning me from him, he raiſed me up and wept 
over his unhappy child. During this eloquent 
tho' ſilent expreſſion of ſorrow, the duke entered 
the room to us, and, taking my father's hand, 

aid, „ My good old friend, I have ill repaid 
your faithful ſervices and attachment to 
my family; 1 have :aQed like a villain, and the 
only reparation in my power I am ready and 
willing to make. Helena is dear to me, 
and thus before God and her father I offer to 
make her my wife.” Heaven forbid!” repli- 

ed my father, your is engaged to unite 
yourſelf to a lady in all reſpeQts ſuitable to you. 
know, my lord, you would not offer preme- 
ditated injury to your faithful ſervant; I will nat 
therefore fuffer you to ſacrifice yourſelf to an im- 
proper retribution; Helena muſt learn to bear a 
diſgrace ſhe has, alas, fatally incurred; I will 
never upbraid her, but pray heaven io alleviate 
her ſuffering, and reftore her miod to peace and 
virtuen Her mind, ſaid the duke, '** has loſt 
"nothing af its love of virtue 3 for fee, like a 
fading flower, ſhe droops at the tornienting 
idea of having ſuliied her native purity; ſhe is 
unable to ſuſtain the weight of a crime of which 
I alone am guilty, for having miſled her youth 
and innocence. Lady Auguſta is too goed, I am 
convinced, to unite herſelf to a man unworthy of 
her affeQtion:; I will tell her my fault, and in- 
treat her. to releaſe me, that I may preſerve my 
dear Helena from a diſgrace ſne was not born 
to ſupport.” My father was refolute in de- 
claring, that I never :ſhould become the duke's 


1 : wife; 
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wife; and, after every argument had been uſedton 
both ſides, and I had expreſſed my reſolution of 
never to accept an honor Thad ſo little trie to, 
his grace reluctantly ſubmnitted to our determina- 
tion, after he had amply provided againſt my ever 
feeling the want of an affluent — 5 and 
prevailed on my father to retire with me to 
D——, where I was to paſs for a widow, and 
where I gave birth to you, my dear Helena. 1 
took a tender leave of the duke, having vowed 
never to ſee bim more till the hour of my death 
atrived. My father, after à few years ſpent in 
endeavouring to teconcile me to grief and to hea- 
ven, expired in my arms, bleſſing his penitent 
unhappy child. Ever after 1 divided my time 
and thoughts between my little daughter and my 
final temdval from earth. The duke kept his en- 
gagement with Lady Avguſta M —, 'whoſe 
atmiable qualitiez have, 1 hope, made him re- 
member your mother only with dompaſſien; in- 
deed 1 have every reaſon td believe 'ſhe was born 
to make him happy, for not long after her marriage, 
ſhe kindly eondeſcended to write, and the aſſured 
me, that nothing ſhould have tempted her to be 
z bar to my union with the duke, and that, had 
ſhe not been ſolemnty acquainted by my father, 
that I never ſhould profit by her refuſal of his 
hand, ſhe would have withdrawn her claim; 
but my child ſhould be conſidered as her own, 
if T would reſign her to her care; or in caſeſhe 

ſurvi ved me, ſhe promiſed to be a mother to 
my Helena: this promiſe, hich I rely on, ſup- 
ports me under * dreadful idea of leavitg you, 
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don the mother, accept her penitence, and watch 
over her guiltleſs offspring, 

Thus ended my - mother, who, om 
fatal inſtance to be condemned, ptoved by every 
other aQion of her life, that a momentary weak- 
neſs, though carefully to be guarded againſt by 
all who regard their peace and honor, does not 
always depsave the heart. Her life was exem- 
plary, and her death ſerene : and may that God 
to whom ſhe has appealed, guard her daughter 
ſtom ſin and misfortune, and conduct her as blame 


leſs to the grave. Lou, Maria, who knew. my 


mother, will do juſtice to the guilileſs honor of 
her actions, and beſpeak for her memory the re- 


gard it deſetves from all thoſe friends who re- 


a her, while liviggg. 

I I hope-it is needleſs to enforce my ved by 
avy more aſſurances of the pleaſure, we ſhall ex- 
perience in ſeeing you: come, then, and, while 
you witneſs, partake and add to the felicity of 
your friend, who has ever conſidered you as the 
beſt proof of her powers of diſtinguiſhing, and che- 
Tiſhed your friendſhip as the greateſt treaſure in 
the hour of grief, diſappointment and anguiſh; 
and, now that ſhe is allewed to look. forward to 
peace and ſatisfaction, let her not ſoſe the inex- 
preſſible pleaſure of pouring into he boſom of 
her dear Maria the fulneſs of j joy. Remember 


me, with every kind and affectionate wiſh for 


their health and happineſs, to your good father 
and mother, to whom I am bound | in;gratitude 
and eſteem, and eee own yery-lincere 
bed. Inno os 1D: SE 21407 
HEN FARNHAM. 

Lord Farnham' 8 be regards attend you. 
CHAP. 
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H EL EN A's letter to Maria had all the 
effect ſne deſired; it ſoon brought her, on the 
wings of friendſhip and. affection, to London, 
where, after the various accidents which had be- 
fallen them, ſhe beheld lord and lady Farnham 
quietly ſituated in their own houſe, beſtqwing 
mutual happineſs on, each other ; her friend ſhe 
ſaw performing, with peculiar grace and ſweet- 
neſs, the duties. of her ſtation as wife, daughter, 
ſiſter and friend. She was confirmed in the ac- 
count Helena had given her, and found lord F ar 
ham the beſt and moſt affectionate of huſbands ; 
lord Huntley exceeded her utmoſt expectations 
of elegance, beauty and exalted character, and 
the more ſhe ſaw of him, the more ſhe had reg on 


to admire his virtues;; lord, Charles and. the fair 
Laura ſeemed in the high road te a-laſting con- 
peQtion, of which the count her brother could not 
but approve; and all that her friend had ſaid of 
the count himſelf appeared leſs than he deſerved. 
It is true, when in company, with the huſband and 
brothers of Helena, he could not think him hand- 
ſome, but his perſon was;graceful though not fine, 
his countenance, which, wanted the ſeducing weet- 
neſs of lord Huntley's, the piercing vivacity of 
lord Charles's, and the mixed expreſſion | of 
ſenſe and ſpirit painted on Lord Farnbam's, 
yet proclaimed the , benevolence of his 813 
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and the ſtrength of his underſtanding; he was 
well bred and entertaining, poſſeſſed of ſenſibi- 
lity and judgment Maria ſoon found him an 
engaging companion. It was not long before 
he found, that, though ſhe was not equally en- 
dowed by nature with thoſe rare accompliſh- 
ments which raiſed her friend above every other 
woman, that ſhe yet poſſeſſed a ſufficient de- 
gree of the amiable and feminine qualities join- 
ed to a ſtrong, and a feeling heart to ſecure 
his affections. Maria Weſtmorland, though 
not beautiful, was a handſome pleaſing woman; 
her eyes were expreſſive, her complexion deli - 
cate, and her perſon graceful; chearful without 
being gay, judicious in her choice of friends, 
and fteady in her friendſhips; ſhe had too 
much ſenſe to fall into the faſhionable follies of 
the day, but conformed ſo as not to be re- 
markable; a ſmall national prejudice at firſt 
prevented her giving way to her prepoſeſſion in 
favor of the count; but by degrees that gave 
way to 2 warmer and more generous ſenti- 
ment, and their mutual friends faw a growing 
regard in the behaviour of each. Laura Tere- 
ſa, the count's ſiſter, when ſhe arrived in Eng- 
land, was poſſeſſed of all the natural qualthca- 
tions of an amiable diſpoſition, but having Irv- 
ed with a woman who was unacquai with 
real virtue, ſhe could have no ſolid principles 
to a@ on; ſhe was in fact an un- educated 
child; but the dutcheſs of Clevedon, who had 
kindly undertaken the care of her, did not 
cantent herſelf with ſeeing her ſafe from per- 
fonal danger, but employed her time in cul- 
tivating the bounty of nature, and —_ 
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forth the latent ſeeds of virtue and genius which 
ſhe diſcovered lurking in the heart of her young 
charge, and at the end of the ſummer ſhe de- 
livered her to her brother, blefled with the 
powers of reaſoning with herſelf on the various 
properties of good and evil, animated, amiable 
and happy—her perſon improved in grace and 
ſtature; her features enlivened, and every native 
charm heightened: ſuch was the little Laura, 
whom lord Charles had refcued from the power 
of a villain, and to whom he now ſurrendered 
his heart, and received one in ceturn fraught with 
every good emotion. The duke and dutcheſs ſaw 
and approved, and lord Huntley rejoiced in the 
proſpect of uniting the ſiſter, of his friend to his 
beloved brother. Helena was no leſs happy in 
the approach of a period which promiſed to cement 
by all the ties of love, friendſhip, eſteem, and 
tranquility, the affeQtionate regard each party 
felt for the other, and add to the felicity of the 
whole. The winter glided away in this agree- 
able and ſocial intercourſe, and it was agreed, 
that they ſhould ſpend the ſummer between 
Barnhurſt Caſtle and Farnham. Abbey. Julia 
had flequent letters from Henry Derville, -who 
was detained longer than he expected; for the 
poor Louila lingered beyond their idea of her 
ſtrength, and Edward, from his conftant attend- 
ance on ber, ſeemed to be in a ſtate of health 
which proclaimed a ſpeedy end to all his worldly 
troubles: at length his lettets informed them 
that Lowſa was no mefe—her ſpirit had quietly 
left her worn - out frame, and reſigned itſelf intq 
the arms of death they were all 2 much afflicted 
at the moment, though reflection convinced them 


ſhe 
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ſhe could only be freed from pain in the grave; 


they paid the tribute of unaffected concern to her 


misfortunes. A few weeks brought Henry to 
e e. who accompanied the reſt of the party 
to Farnham Abby, which removal lord Huntley 
mentioned in a letter to Sir Charles Fitzoſ- 
borne, his boſom friend, to whom he expreſſed 


his every thought. en 


a My dear Fitzoſborne, | 


thank you with all my heart, for your kind 
congratulations on the recovery of my loſt peace: 
I have indeed gained a ſmall conqueſt over my 
own feelings, which were, for ſome time too 
5oignant to admit any repoſe into my boſom ; and 
in anfwer to your defire, that I would examine, 
whether the world does not contain another wo- 
man capable of filling up the void in my heart? 
give me leave to aſſure you I feel no void, my 
conneQions are too dear to me, and too amiable 
to leave me without obje & to exerciſe my affec- 
tions on; and that, while T ſee them happy, [ 
can wait no addition of the kind you adviſe 'me 
to try to my own tranquility. ' I will not to you 


affect to deny, that T ſhall ever feel the warm- 


eſt attachment to Helena; but you, who know 
my heart and principles, will acquit me of nour- 
riſhing an improper regard for her: it is ſuffici- 
ent for me to behold her every _hour, all lovely 
as ſhe" is, ſoothing every affliction within her 
reach, performing every duty with propriety, and 
pious without parade—virtuous without affecta- 
tion—poſſeſſed of chearfulneſs, fo blended with 
the. ſofteſt ſenſibility, that I muſt be the moſt un- 
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reaſonable as well as the moſt abandoned of men, 
if I was not ſatisfied. with her happineſs, or could 
form a wiſh to diſturb it. In juſticeto lord Farn- 
ham, whom you have known leſs amiable, I muſt 
declare, that he is ſo much altered. for the better; 
that I begin to eſteem and feel a regard for him, 
as the huſband of my beloved ſiſter; that ſhe is 
his pride and his felicity you will; not wonder; 
and to her I aſcribe all his reſtoration to the paths 
of honor and morality, in which I. ardently hope 
he will continue. Helena is now, in a ſituation 
which engages our utmoſt attention and ſolicitude, 
and ſhe will not be long before ſhe adds to our 
happineſs, by multiplying our affections for what- 
ever belongs to her, or plunge me into a ſtate of 
miſery that death will ſoon releaſe. me from. I © 
am convinced 1 cduld not ſurvive her; but why 
ſhould | think of any thing ſo truly diſtreſſing ? 
My. brother Charles is on the point of being mar- 
ried to the ſiſter of my friend, the count de St. 
Clare, a very. amiable pretty 'girl, of - whom my 
mother, the dutcheſs of Clevedon, has had the 
care for ſome time paſt; a circumſtance which is 
much in her favor with all who. know that worthy 
woman. It depends on him to ſupport his family, 
which I-truſt he will do with honor. and happi- 
neſs. We are likely to have two other weddings 
here ſoon, as well as Charles's ; for St. Clare is 
very much attached to a particular friend of lady 
Farnham's, who is now with her— Maria Weſt- 
morland is juſt the woman for a wife for my 
friend, who is as worthy a fellow as ever lived. 
I have had occaſion to mention Julia, the coun- 
teſs of Grenville's ſiſter, who accompanied us to 
England; ſhe is quickly to be united to a young 
Frenchman 
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Frenchman of the name of Derville, of whom, 
when we meet, 1 will tell you an intereſting but 
melancholy ftory. ' Theſe three couples bid fair 
for happineſs. We ſhall, I hope, ſee you and 
lady Fitzoſborne often, now we are ſettled in the 
country, where I-expe& to enjoy myſelf amidſt 
my faithful friends, free from the buſite of 'the 
buſy world. I ſhall, my dear Fitzoſborne, give 
you back your friend unaltered in his regard to 
you; but 'otherwife much, very much changed. 
When we parted laſt, I was gay with hope; 
elate with the proſpes of that happ: nefs which 
mortals are not to expect unmixed in this world, 
1 now no longer build my ideas and expectations 
of felicity on ſuch an unſtable foundation: I have 
experienced that the tranſitory enjoyments of 
this life are always interrupted by diſappointment, 
and ſullied by pain; I am not afraid to acxnow- 
ledge, that I look beyond it for laſting and per- 
monent tranquility. Tell lady Fitzoſborne that 
my beft wiſhes and warmeſt regard attend her, 
and, that 1 ſhafl be happy, in perſon, to aſſure 


her ladyſhip and W how much 1 am the 
FajtHfal mens of och. reg 
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CHAP. LXXVI. 


Ly Farnham, on her return home through 
Paris, had not forgot poor Caroline Danby, on 
whom ſhe had not only called, but with every 
ſoothing attention, ſo grateful to the oppreſſed 
heart, had, before ſhe quitted France, taken 
care effectually to fecure to her an income an- 
nually, which would procure her all the comforts 
and conveniences of life. Lord Farnham had 
earneſtly deſired to make her all the reparation 
in his power, for the many evils he brought 
upon her; he had, during his: illneſs, communi- 
cated every action of his paſt life to Helena, 
and amongſt other things, his cruel conduct to 
Caroline, and he commiſſioned his wife to pre- 
ſerver het, by an ample ſubſiſtence, from further 
danger, and render her future days as eaſy as the 
circumſtances ſhe was now under would per- 
mit. 


that Helena received a letter from her, expreſſing 
her gratitude, and calling her, her guardian an- 
gel; the alſo mentioned Charlotte, the ſiſter of the 
unhappy count of Grenville, whom Helena knew 
had been placed in the fame convent with Ca- 
roline: ſhe had not ſeen her, though ſhe freely 
forgave any injuries ſhe had done her; but ſhe 
why told that the condition of her health, and 
alſo the diſtraction of her mind, rendered it im- 
proper; ſhe had therefore charged Caroline 10 
tel her that ſhe baniſhed all reſentment, and 

heartily 


— 


It was not long after their arrival in Eagland, 
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heartily wiſhed her every good ſhe could deſire. 


Caroline's letter now ſpoke of her as about to 


quit the world in a moſt pitiable ſtate of agitation 
and horror, and that by the time Helena read the 
account, ſhe muſt inevitably be no more an in- 
habitant of earth. Helena, ever ready to pity 
the ſorrows and weakeſſes of others, even her 
greateſt enemy, ſhed the tear of ſympathetic 


concern, and lamented the bukappy fate of the 


miſerable Charlotte. 

Hier attention was now called off all Cogn 
and melancholy refleQions to aſſiſt at, and rejoice 
in the auſpicious celebration of the nuptials of her 
brother and friends. At Barnhurſt Caſtle lord 
Charles Sidney was united in the indiſſoluble 
bond of marriage to Laura Teteſa St. Clare, and 
Ferdinhand Adolphus count of St. Clare, receiv- 
ed the hand of the elegant Maria Weſtmorland, 
at the ſame altar; while Henfy Derville and the 
amiable Julia, were made one by a prieſt of their 
own church. | 

The duke and dutcheſs beheld this ſcene of 
. with inward ſatisfaction, and the dut- 
cheſs found, in the felicity of her family, a more 
ſovereign' remedy for health than ſhe had ever 
yet been able to procure by the help of medi- 
eine; and the birth of a ſon, which greatly 
augmented lord Farnham's happineſs, conſequent- 
ly gave freſh vigour to Helena's, who, in every 
ſtage of life, ſhone with increaſing luſtre, as 2 
wife, and mother, daughter, fiſter, and friend; ſhe 
every hour exalted her own character, and gave 
new joy to her family; ſhe had reclaimed a lider- 
tine by the mildeſt arts, by the moſt inſinuating 
REY "4 of manners and temper, and by the 
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puteſt example of unſhaken virtue ; ; ſhe had 
triumphed over a paſſion fatal to her happineſs, 
and felt herſelf rewarded by the approbation of 
her own mind, and the reſpeQ, eſteem and af- 
fection of her friends. If the incidents of her 
life afford any uſeful leſſon to thoſe who may 
peruſe them, or ſerve, in any degree, to eſtabliſh 
the beauty or even utility of virtue and forti- 
tude, in ſupporting unavoidable evils, the end pro- 
poſed is fully anſwered ; may thoſe (and doubt- 
Jeſs ſuch there are) who can form a better model, 
let the world profit by their abilities, purſue the 
line with ſucceſs themſelves, and be happy. 
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